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No. 1383 LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 29, 1854. FOURPENCE 
° . Stamped Edition, §d. 
Y._KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. | (1 UY'S.—The Summer Sussion commences on | [NSTITUTE 
(poe rman NANT, F.G.S., will give a ome of TWELVE E MONDAY NEXT, the ist of May.—Gentiemen desirous of it STITUTE. of PHOTOGRAPHY, - J lly 
LECTURES on PR orl’ AL GEOLOGY, havii coe refer- | becoming Students must produce satisfactory testimony astotheir |-solicit the attention of amateurs to the COLLODION, 
‘ence to the important pileetions of the Science to ENGINEER- 


NG ARCHITECTURE, and AGRICULTURE. “The 
ike, ee ace on WEDNESDAY MURNING, May 3rd, 
at 9 o'clock. shee = be Ls aga on each succeeding Fri day 

me hour. 
—- R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—The publication for 
the Fourth Year (1852-3), consisting of Eight Wood Engrav- 
ings, by Messrs. Dalziel, from Mr. W. Oliver Williams’ 1 Drawings 
ie Giotti’s Frescoes at Padua, is now aaaee ; an rs who 
have not paid their pubeiee are req! to forward them 
to the Treasurer b, ae oe Orie payable at Charin, — 
on. 


reasurer and 
Tend 4 and 14 Pall-Mall Bast, ‘Marche 1854. 


Rowse , BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENTS 


BOTANICAL Tons. 
Eight Lectures will ae delivered i thie Bese 
the Gardens, at 3 o’clock,on FRID. ‘May 12, 19, 26, and 

3, by DR. TAN NKESTER. on the STRUCTURE Sf PLANTS 

On FRIDAYS, June 9, 16, 23, 30, by Prof. BENTLEY, on 
VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES Usep "for the FOOD of MA ion 

A limited number of Tickets will be issued to the orders of 

pom of the Seales at One Guinea for the z 
he Members of the Family of a Fellow, H: 





m in the Musem a 


‘ht Lectures ; or 
-a-Guinea each 





ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
—NOTICE is BEnney GIVEN that the FIRST EXHI- 
BIT(ONof FLOWERS and FRUIT inthe SOOLnT T's GAKDEN 
wil take —" on SATU KRDAY, May 13, at 
Tickets, price ice 5a. each, can proc at this Office upon pre- 
senting the order a3 a "Fellow, or on the day of the meeting, at 
Farnham-green, pri ice 78. Gl. each, 

PRIVILEGE OF FELLOWS. poet Fellow of the Society has 
free admission to these Exhibitions without a Ticket. 
A Feiow — cee, peseae introduce a friend with an Admis- 
sion Tick -past ‘I'welve, at gate No. 4, in the Duke of 

4..-E 2, or, if unable to attend personally, the privilege 

be transferred to a brother, sister, son, daughter, father, 

mother, or wife, residing in the Feliow's house, provided the person 

to whom the transfer is made be furnished with a Ticket ere 
by that Fellow. 

21, Regent-street, Loudon. 


HE CAMDEN SOCIETY for the PUBLI- 
CATION of EARLY HISTORICAL and LITERARY 





The ANEYAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at the 
ern, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's Inn-tields, on 
TUESDAY, May 2,3 2, at 4 o'clock. 
Lord SRATEROCE the Trains, in the Chair. 
LLIAM J. THOMS, Secretary. 





Che tdlowing are the | Posecrees of the Sedety whieh 
ve been issued during the past year 
L ppomreeunie PARYULORUM. Tom. ll. E 
ALBERT WAY, Esq. M.A. an 
a ay ty ~ INCLUSARUM: cy Ancren Rewle: a Treatise 
the Rules and Duties of Monastic Hie, ae the Anglo-Saxon 
Dialect of the 13th Century. Edited by the Kev. JAMES 
MORTON, B.D., Prebendary of Lincoln.” 
3% LETTERS of the LADY BRULLIARA HAKLEY : 1625— 
dited by the Kev. T. T. LEW1s, a 
cmp motsione, Bees of MAN, ONURIELD 
Op Oo! ere: wi. 
JOHN WEBB, MA. FSA. a 
The Subscription to the Soeiety is 1. per annum, which becomes 
due on the Ist of May. 
vommunications from Gentlemen desirous of becoming Mem- 
4, be addressed to the Secretary; or to Messrs. Nicnoxs, 
Kos, aciement strect, Westminster; by whom the Subscrip- 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, x 
get ates WAGHORN, who has resided 
jer abroad invites the attention ‘of th the Nobility, 
Foreign aes 


—_— We Schools to her of NDT 
THACHERS. Cc MPANIO 38, TU- 
TORS, and SORS. School property transferred, and 
Te Principat CR = oe. France,and Germany. No charge 








PRIGHTON. — EDUCATION. — There are 
VACANCIES in a First-Class Establishment for YOUNG 
LADIES, where the number is limited to Twelve. The House is 
spacious, healthily situate close to the Sea. 
ments ~-4 in every respect those of a Private Family. Eminent 
attend for the accomplishments. French and Ger- 
man i Resident Foreign vernesses. References to the 
Clergy and Parents of Pupils.—For Terms, which are incl 


Education and Conduct: they are required to pay 40l. for the first 
year ; 40/. for the second year; and 10l. for every succeeding year 
of attendance. One Payment of — entitles a Student to a Per- 
tual Ticket.—Clinical Clerks, Dressers, Ward Clerks, Dressers’ 
porters, Obstetric Residents, and Dressers in the Eye Ward, 
are safostel. aoseeding to ag Seem those ve _— have 

atte: nd r.—Mr. ICKER, Apotheca o Guy's 
Hospital, ‘will enter Studeate, as an any further Recudiin 
required. 

pril 24, 1854. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The NEXT 

ep gt of this Society will be held at Boome of the 
Societ; , John-street, Adelphi, on THUR Y EVEN- 
ING ext the 4th of May, when Papers on the Positive Collo- 
dion Process, and on the Preparation of an Albumenized Paper 
for Positives, will be read. The will be taken at Eight 
o’clock precisely. 


NIVERSITY OF FRANCE — COLLEGE 
OF DIEPPE.—The College of Dieppe, from its o 








manufac- 

tured only by them from the formula of Mr. W. A. Delferier. This 

to any other, and will not injure by keeping. 

odized and Albumenized Pa, of the first quality; en 
Photographic Chemicals of every kind from their own Laboratory. 


[STITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 

REGENT-STREET.—Portraits, Copies of Pictures, Sculp- 
ture, &c, taken, and INSTRUCTION in the Art given daily, by 
Mr. ARCHIBALD phat J ——e KE, Photographic Apparatus 
of all kinds constantly on Sa’ 


AYALLS PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 224, 
Regent-street, and West Strand. —DAG UERREUTYPE 
MINIATURES in the highest style of Art, taken daily.—** Mr. 
Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerreotype : 
they are as superior to the generality of such pictures - a sa delicate 
ms ry is to @ coarse w: Kicu ”—Art-Journa rnal, Nov. bi 
ic 


‘or the 











°. Photo 
Views of "Lenken. Paris, the’ Louvre, Versailles, &c. 
Stereoscope and Magic Lante: 





occupies a high rank among establishments of a similar class in 
France. Prospectuses may be had of M. Wedlake & Co., 118, Fen- 
church-street, City. The terms are 40l. per annum, without any 
extras whatever, washing being included. Pupils enter at any part 
of the year, and are only chanpeple ire from the day of their arrival 
atthe Institution. There are Professors attach 
to the College, for French, English. German, Music, Drawing, 
ae Literature, Grammar, History, Greek, Latin, Logic, 
Physi nd Or 1 Drawing, 
nae Wy Engineering, &. &c. 

Ls == The » Nate of the Principal is a Protestant. The English 
the English Pupils to 











the. Gogiiah Chapel every Sunday. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTITUTION. 


[HE EXHIBITION of PHOTOGRAPHS, by 
Dany eee eee ae ee ond Continental Astits, ts OPEN 


A Portrait by Mr. Talbot's Patent Pusenss Ope Guinea. 
ee SS) 





-_— ‘opies (each) 
Portrai 
“' all size) Three Guineas. 
A Coloured Portrait, thigh 
(larger size) ... Five Guineas. 


Mi iat Oil-P; 4 as. 


hot ae | 





” Water-Colour, and Chalk Drawings 





ADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, Beprorp-square. 
LECTURES on ART by DR. KINKEL. 

r. KINKEL will deliver a Course of Ten Lectures on AN- 

CIENT ART, to commence on WEDNESDAY, the 3rd of May, 

at xwe v7) clock, and to be continued every Wednesday at the same 


hou 
Introductory Lecture open ; Admission to the Course, One Guinea. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL FOR LITTLE 
nove, L, NORLAND-SQUARE, Notting Hill.—A Widow 

who seat experience in the CARE and EDUCA- 

oN St CHILDES receives afew LITTLE BUYS, to whom 
the whole of her time’ and attention is devoted. Terms and un- 
exceptionable references will be furnished on application as above. 


ECTURES TO WORKING MEN, being 

the third and last of these Courses for the pre: resent Boaslen, 

to be delivered at the MUSEUM O CTICAL GEOLOGY, 

Jermyn-strect.—A Course .of Six tures, ON a ETALS, by 

Joun Pexcy, M.D. - K.8., will be commenced o1 onday, May 
Eight o’cl au. Tickets may beubtained atthe Museum, 

by —_ Men on om Monday. th p> May. and following 

} days, from Tew to Five, on p 


DUCATIONAL EXHIBITION.—The EX- 
HIBITION will OPEN at St. Martin’s Hall, in June, 
Parties eng ty Exhibit should apply forthwith, for apace aod 
— to the Secretary of the Society of Arts, Adelphi, 


order. 
P. LE NEV! VE FOSTER, x. . _Secreuany. 
Society's House, John-street, Adelphi, April 23, 


T° LOVERS OF NATURAL HISTORY.— 
BRITISH SHELLS.—ROBERT DAMON, of Weymouth, 
Dorset, with a view to facilitate the Study of this i 

















and Coloured in imitation of the ————- Views 
of pemniey Mansions, Churches, &c. taken at a short n 
Cameras, Lenses, and all the necessary Photographie , 
and Cnemteals are supplied, tested and guarantee: 
Gratuitous Instruction is given to Purchasers of Sets of Appa- 


Lee Photographic Institution, 168, New Bond-street. 
RYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM, and 
PARIS. GREAT EXHIBITION, 1 
ad Figasetien, as 


exhibited in Fi Hyde Park, correct in 
oe exhibiting Articles of 





7 





anatomical 
Dress, and p4 3 Etinoogical purposes. See previous Advertisement. 
13, Douro-cot ngton-road, St. John's Wood Chapel. 





ORTRAITS aux PASTELS.—Mr. Ju.ien, 
of the Academy of P: guarantees faithful Likenesses in 
this most fashionable style for Two Guineas, in two si! Spe- 


cimens may be seen at his Study, 45, Berners-street, Oxfo: 
HE STATUE FO vices Pinion and BRONZE 
A Lower Bilger. — Hoos an 4 Works of Art 


O ARTISTS.—A young Artist, who Draws well, 

ome poriut understands oe s Principles laid down in Pro- 

a t,. a y n ie feats may pe eee | bear 

™ m™m a . . 

with X.Y Bat the Ofice of Gardeners’ Chronicle, &, Upper 
Wellington-strect, © Covent garden.” ae 


GENTLEMAN of superior Education and 
Experience is anxious to oREGAGE hissesl x CON ER 
CIAL TR RAVELLER, or SECRETARY or ACCOUNTANT toa 
| come Gentleman or ‘Pub ~~ cance Fade aoe securi ty 

















branch of Natural History, is prepared to supply elementary Col- 
lections, correctly named, at the following reduced rate, viz., Fifty 
Marine "Species, containing more than 100 Specimens, for 158. 
Sent, carriage paid, to any Railway Town in England. 


O NATURALISTS.—Marine Dredges, Geo- 
logical Hammers of various patterns, Botanical Collecting 
Cases, Gicaiar G xes, Glass Bottle Tubes, and a eney = 
other articles required by Naturalists, with a selection. of the t 
Elementary Works on Natural yee ye od Nv N SALE at 
30, Tavistock-street, Covent- -garden.—A. The ‘Tout of the 
British Natural History Society.” 








70, Great Rvssevi-street, Bloomsbury. 


A REPORT having been circulated that “ Mr. 
G. B. SOWERBY’S Business is no longer carried on,” his 
Family beg leave to inform the Scientific Public that such report 
is entirely without eroand j and that they still continue to furnish 
choice Collections of MINERALS, SHELLS, and FOSSILS, 
named and arranged after the most approved Authors. Also, Col- 
lections of Genera, at various prices, according to their quality and 
number. 
Collections of 200 Shells oo Shells... of the Genera.. 
cont 


oa ° 0 
taining 300 She 0 





he = J 
rade, Brighta s Berxcasten, 11, Portland a Marine- 


BELGRAVE COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 


The one WARWICK -STREET, BELGRAVE-ROAD. 
owing CTUR 
EVENINGS. at 8 oo bat te RES will be delivered on TUESDAY 
May and. siopen Dr of Gs German Literature in the Literature of 
ra: 

n ral—H. Warren, 
iy 16th, seal ia ae & spec! 
x sir, papation, lustrated b 





ial Branch of Female 
os agpecial Trench J. Bernays. 





jetta. 
May Sipser Origin of Art—Dr. Kinkel. 
June 6th. . elt Science as a Branch of Female Education— 


Jane 13th on. the hethod of Teaching the French Language— 
Tune 20th, Musi 


onckets to be had at the College by Members alread introdu: 
introduction of the Patrons and F: rlende, Fora 


Beatrice, and the last Canto of Purgatorio—~J 





) RDNANCE MAPS.—Epwarp STANFORD, 
LER, 6, CHARING-CRKOSS, begs to announce 
that hie ORTALOGUE of ORDNANCE MAPS, with a Key Map 
of England, is now ——— and may be had on application, or 
by post, on receipt of twostamps. The price of each sheet of Eng- 
land (scale, 1 inch to the mile), and London (scale, 12 inches, and 
58 de is 265 and any sheet may be forwarded by post for Sixpence 
ition 
Epw. - ANFORD (late Saunders & Stanford), Wholesale and Re- 
tail Mapseller, 6, Charing- cross. 





LAY FIGURES. 


O ARTISTS in DRAWING and SCULP- 
TURE.—GRAEFF’S ANATOMICAL LAY FIGURES, care- 
fully modelled, and capable, without exception, of any position 
the human figure can attain. panes at 13, Douro-cottages, 
Wellington-road, St. John’s Wood Chapel. 
A most complete Figure, 211. 
Life-size Figures, stuffed and covered in cotton, from § 
Intermediate Figures made to the mode! of Infants or Salts at 
propo: prices. 
Purchasers can ing mapect the Skeleton made to their onder previous 
to its being modell: Satisfactory references given. Figures re- 





Gourse fi. or for a Si Lect 38a Famil 
admit Four, 2. 28. ; ; or for aSingle Ticket, 58. ams 7 ae 


dress C. E. J.,1, Acacia-place, Fant Fields, Maid- 
stong. Kent. 


a R. B. H. SMART, REMOVED from Con- 

naught-terrace, Edgware- road, to 37, Wyndham-street, 
Bryanston-square, begs to acquaint his friends that his terms for 
Instruction in Elocution, for Courses of English Literature in 
schools and families, Readings, tures, &c., may in future be 


had at the last-mentioned address. 
O BOOKS ELLERS’ ASSISTANTS.— 


WANT a Bookseller and Stationer in the City, a 
YOUNG MAN aly undenstands the Trade. He must bea an 
ae man ; a Scotchman would F, referred. Tatars, stating age, 

last place o of * loyment, and wages required, to be addressed to 
essrs. Gilberts. 4 Copthall-buildings. City. 


HOTOGRAPHY.— WANTED, the SER- 
VICES of a GENTLEMAN who understands this Art 
thoroughly, and who has no Coe to going Abroad ; some one 
who could draw would be rred. Ap Pply y at Messrs. Dicaiy- 
son’s, 111, New Bond-street, rablishers to Her Majesty. 


ERR ERNST requests that all Letters and 
Communications for him may be add 

Co., 50, New Bond-street, until May 8, awh il 
return from Dublin. 


NOIENT and MODERN‘ 
be obtained in excellgy 

rarity on = erate terms, by applic: 
2, Tavistock-street. Covent-garden. AO 
binets, &c. Articles forwarded on a 
Country. Collections formed, and 
promptly given in reply to communie 


T° BOOKSELLERS a 
One of the oldest Assistants i 
desirous of obtaining a SITUATIO. 

































Sena fv Oelsat tect. Telioson, ae 
O BE SOLD, a ROSS’ $ ‘Perture 


LANDSCAPE LENSES, for Pictures 15 ioches by Frade with 
rack and pinion movement. ,~ iversal rm: handle, &c.; ther 
with an excellent po! le Camers of suitable size, with 
slide front, three double per sige, aud two a comente 14 aloes a — 
ing pressure-frame of uniform aise. two Ty orga ha 


The Lens, Camera, and Ap) 
been used but a few times. ye TAY 151, 158. 





paired, re-covered in silk or cotton, or exchanged, 


at 15, Paternoster-row. 


_THE ATHENZUM 
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PEN ING of the CRYST AL , PALACE, 1854. 

—It is iatanted to OPEN the CRYSTAL PALACE and 

PARK at the END of MAY; after which they will be open 
Daily, Sundays excepted. 

ts for the Admission of the 


at following are the arr 
a! i 
FIVE SHILLING DAYS.—On SATURDAYS the Public will 
ment at the doors, by tickets of 5s. each, and 

by oy rei a pares ance by mallwage 
Ae oko WN —On FRIDAY 8 the Public will be ad- 
ment oe an doors, by tickets of 2s. 6d. each, and by 

tickets to wines de conveyance by Railway. 
SHILLING DAYS.—MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, WEDNES- 

DAY¥s, —~y THURSDAYS will be Shilling days. At the gates, a 

ment of 1s. each will admit the Public ; or tickets entitling the 
bo ler to “Gdmission to the Palace and Park, and also to convey- 
ce along the Crystal Palace Railway, from London Bridge Sta- 
to ‘the Palace and back, will be issued at the following 





f- 
Including Seet-clens qorieas.. 
Including second ditto 
Including third ditto ms by 

CHILDREN. =-Onihiren under twelve years of 2 age will be ad- 
mitted - half the above rates. 

HOU OF OPENING— Th Palace and Park will be ened 
2 et hy at 9 o'clock ; ; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thurs: 

ot at 10 o’clock, a.m.; and on Fridays — 1. ata at 12 

lock : and ey every day an hour before 

OPENING D —The Opening will take od about the end 
of May. bated = day will be announced as early as possible. 

that occasion Season Tickets only will be admitted. 

SEASON SN TICKE T'S,— Season Tickets will be | issued at Two 

Guineas each, to admit the Proprietor tothe Palace and Park on 
the day of Opening, and on all other days when the building is 
open to the public. 

Season Tickets, to include conveyance along the Crystal Palace 
Railway from London Bridge to the Palace and back, without fur- 
ther pores, will be issued at Four Guineas each, subject to the 

of the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 

Saneeas: but these tickets will be available only for trains from 
and to London and the Palace on such days as it is open to the 
public, and will not be av ailable ‘for pay intermediate Station. 

eh dy m Ticket will ble except to the 
whose : segpatere 1b ben it 
PeAMLL Y¥ SEASON TICKETS. — Members of the same Family 
who reside together will have the privilege of taking Season Tickets 
for theirown use, = or without railway conveyance, on the 
following reduced term: 

Families taking Two Tickets will be entitled to 10 per cent. dis- 
count on the gross amount paid for such tickets ; taking Three 
Tickets, to a discount of pot ye r cent. ; ing Four Tickets, to a 
discount of 20 per cent. ; Five Tickets and upwards, to a dis- 
count of 25 per cent. Families claiming the above privilege, and 
desiring to avail themselves of it. must apply in the accompanying 
form ; and these tickets will be available only to the persons 
named in such application. Printed forms of application may be 
Tigkets at the Office, 3, Adelaide-place, and at the other Offices for 

ickets. 

Season Tickets will entitle to admission from the Opening day 
till the 30th April, 1855. 

Applications may be made for Season Tickets at the Offices of 
the company. 3 3, Adelaide- areas, London-bridge. Season Tickets, 
as soon as ready, will be delivered in the onder in which the appli- 
cations have been made, at the Offices of Company, 3, Adelaide- 

lace, psa bridge, and 14, Regent- bo tee eee at the Crystal 

lace; also at Mr. Xams’, 1, St. James’s-s ; Mr. Mitchell’s, 
Bond-street; Westerton’s Library. Knightabridg e. The tickets to 
include conveyance by Railway will be delivered at the Office of 
the Fecr etary to the Brizhton ao London Brid it 

SPECIAL REGULATIONS and BYE-LAWS.—All the general 
prov om and regulations mentioned above are to be underst 

as being subservient to such special provisions, regulations, and 
bye. laws on the part of the Railway Company and the Palace 
Company as may be found necessary to regulate the traffic, and to 
meet specia’ and ci which may from time to 


e arise. 
order of the Board, G. GROVE, Secretary. 
Adelnide-plase London-bridge, April 1s 1854 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR FAMILY SEASON 
TICKETS. 














To G. Grove, Esq., Secretary, 3, Adelaide-place, London-bridge. 

good enough to ‘supply me with Family Season Tickets 

for myself and the following members of my family, who are all 
residing with me. 











Yours obediently, 
Name 
Address 
Designation 
Christian Name. Surname, 


Schedule of Prices of Family Season Tickets. 
Without Conveyance by Including _— by 
y ilway. 





way 

gee Siete . 3 16 6 
” 7 6 

— e 15 0 
Five , 17 0 
Six ” 9 0 
Seven ,, 0 0 
Eight ,, 12 0 
Nine ,, 3 0 
a 15 0 





Nore. ~The pen Application must be stuns os the Secre- 
tary, as above, and accompanied by a remittance for the full 
amount of the tickets asked for, according to the above Schedule, 
in favour of George Fasson, 3, Adelaide-place. Cheques must be 
on a London Banker, and be crossed with the words * Union Bank 
of London.” 

d, will be attended to. 


And no application, unless so acc 
UTOR.—A Gentleman, a high Graduate of 
the University of London, anda Member of the Temple, a 
desirous of meeting with a suitable ENGAGEMENT as TUTU 
in addition to the usual subjects of an University education, hes is 
conversant with most of the modern European langu uages, modern 
history, and constitutional law. e would not object to travel. 
Address A. Z., Head Porter's Lodge, Middle Temple- rlane, London. 

















=. Pain AL EXAMINER Royal College 
rs, Member of the Fai lological S: % 
ves LESSONS In the CRIMEAN, EAE ciety, London, 
NGUAGES and Literature. Pup! is a the option of sadying 
aan eae ‘he De etor's 1 di 2 CHAN DOS STREET. 
" octor’s resi ence, O3- 
CAVENDISH -SQUA ; a 


READING FAMILIES and BOOK CLUBS. 
—All the NEW and TOEULAR BOOKS, including the 
best Works of Ficties. ma: obtained for perusal at SAUN- 
DERS & OTLEY’S EXTE NSIVE LIBRARY, Conduit-street. 
Supplies are sent monthly to ym = Sahecetoers, “and the number 
of ee a at one by the amount of annual 
ny apnicadlon, and Boxes are furnished without charge. 
on 44 Sacunpers & Orvey, Publishers, Con- 











YH ELT! ENHAM 


UNDER the Fare AGE of the LORD LIEUTENANT 
N Lisy of the COUNTY. 
cation Bag as pleasure in announcing that the 
PRUISITON will positive OPEN on THURSDAY, the Ist of 
June, and, from the fact of all the available space being fill lied by 
articles seut by the principal ‘manulacturers of the kingdom, as 
also the choice and nove m 
in addition toa valuable and beautiful Gallery of Paintings, the 
Committee have determined that the Opening place 
with unusual splendour. 

Committee have decided on having a GRAND PUBLIC 
BREAKFAST, and, among other arrangements, have engaged . 
FULL CHOIR, conducte by Mr. 5. H. COX, assisted by 
superior FULL BAND r the y COLDSTREAM GUARDS. They 
have giso engaged a splendid MILITARY BAND to perform 
every day. 

The numerous and beautiful Toupisine are placed under the 
management of Mr. FREEMAN KOE, Hydraulic Engineer, 
conductor of the Fountains at thes ‘ ydenbam Crystal Palace. 

The Steam og’ will be under t . ae of Messrs. BACH 
& Co, e magnificent Tentage 
will %. ‘under the ‘bie poo of Mr. K. LAMBERT, of 


Liver 

The Bt RITISH and FOREIGN HORTICULTURAL SECTION 

bok EXHIBITION will take place on TUESDAY, the 20th, 

WEDNESDAY, the 2ist of June. On TUESDAY, the 20th, 
the  Plost will be arranged'as at the Horticultural Exhibitions in 
the United Kingdom. 

The WEDN ESDAY’S EXHIBITION will be entirely changed 
—the Plants being grouped as at the Magnificent Horticultural 
joe c= we" Continent, which has never before been attempted in 

rea 
On both of the days TWO Ah BL MILITARY BANDS will be in 
ttendance. 
SPECIAL TRAINS will run from all port « of the Kingdom, of 
which full partiontars will ap coe 
Season Tickets, One Guinea each ; Double Ticket, to be used by a 
Gentleman and his Wife cule, U ‘One ‘Guinea on a Half; Children, 
under 14 years of age, Half-a-Guinea. 

Tickets of Admission—1s. each person every Monday during the 
Exhibition; and 2s. every other day, except on the Grand 
Opening, and Flower Show Days, which Will be 5a. each. Children, 
1s. ft ooh, ezennl t the Opening and Flower Show Days, which 
will be 2s. 6d. ea 








N.B.—Many articles not strictly in keeping with the Exhibition 
having been rte ot the disposal of mn Committee, it is arranged 
for the BOxAr . WELLS MUSIC HALL TO BE THROWN 

OPEN AS A MUSEUM; and, as it is probable such a Miscel- 
Saal Collection will add to the interest of the Exhibition, they 
will be happy to receive an accession of such articles and accom- 
modate them to the fullest ries of their ® 


VOILE, He on 
Oftices—128, High-street. HENRY J. GOUHEANE, Secretary. 
ff CORE, the POET —AUTOGRAPH LET- 
TERS, &c.—Just published, a Priced CATALOGUE of 
AUTOGR APH LETTERS (of great interest), addressed by the 
Poet to Mr. James Power, his Music Publisher; ae Manuscript 


Music and Words in Moore's Autograph.—_Wa. Wa ruier & Sox, 
Booksellers, 188, Fleet-street. Franked for four Fen 








w ready, Wol and post fre 


LIST of NEW WORKS and NEW EDI. 
TIONS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY; 


ALSO, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 

from Circulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, 
at greatly reduced prices for cash, 


Cartes Epwarp Mvupie, 510, New Oxford-street. 


EATH’S LIST of SECOND-HAND BOOKS 

in Standard Literature, with Prices attached. No. III. for 

154, | gratis, on receipt of a stamp for postage.—497, Oxford-street, 
ondon. 


O BOOK-BUYERS.—Just published, gratis, 

Part XIV. ofa CATALYGUE of SECOUND-HAND BOOKS 
in the various Classes of English Literature, (including numerous 
choice Illustrated cere s in excellent condition, and at very low 
prices, by W. J. CRAWFORD, (successor to the late J. Dowpine), 
82, Newgate-street, London. 


MOST RARE, CHOICE AND VALUABLE BOOKS IN THE 
FINEST STATE, 
BOOKS OF PRINTS AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 
In a few days will be published, 


CATALOGUE of a truly CHOICE and 

IMPORTANT COLLECTION of RARE, CURIOUS, 
USEFUL and VALUABLE BOOKS, in various Languages and 
Classes of Literature, Splendid Books of Prints and illustrated 
Works, including some very rare and choice articles in Karly 
English Literature, the who lei in the finest state,and bound by the 
most eminent binders, Lewis, Clarke, Bedford, Hayday, Riviére, 
Aitken, and others, now on Sale at the prices affixed by JOSEPH 
LILLY, 19, King-street, Covent-garden, London. 

Part I. will be published in a few days, and will 
be forwarded to any Gentleman, free of expense, upon the receipt 
of two postage stamps. 

Part II. will speedily follow, and may be obtained 
on the same terms, 

N.B.—The whole of these Books have been recently purchased at 
various Salesin London and iu the Provinces, including some from 
the Continent; and none have ever appeared in any of Lilly's 
former Catalogues. 

















Sales by Auction, 


SHARPE’S LITERARY SALE-ROOMS, DUBLIN. 
The Conway Library. 
LEWIS Tespectfully begs to announce to 


e Noblemen , Librarians, Literary Societies, 
and the Public generally, that the Sale of this truly superb and 
most extensive RY will take place in these Rooms, on 
TUESD May 30, 1854, and Twenty-five following days (Sun- 
days ni 
Catalogues, containing 7,547 numbers, will be issued May Ist, 
and may be had oe the following Booksellers :— 
Rn ey Mr. Boone, New Bond-street ; Messrs. Sotheran & . 





rand; Messrs. Barthés & Lowell, Marlborough: street. 
a Set urgh—Mr, Stevenson, Princes-street. 
Glasgow Messre Ogle & Co. 
Oxford—Mr. Parker. 
tists. K Mr. — 


Bristol ak 
eae G. Sim 
eee a edly Deighton & Laughton. 
Also of the  uripeipal Provincial Booksellers in this country, or 
will be feware ed by post, on receipt of 18 stamps, by 
8, Auctioneer, 31, ‘Anglesca-street, Dublin. 





GREAT EXHIBITION | 


ne 
Faluable Books, Books in Quires, Copyrights, ria 
a A. LEWIS will SELL, at hie tious, 
aoome : ae, Fiect-strest. on Stan the y 6. 
ncludin,; ‘arter’s Ancient Arc itecture o 
Gookereil’s Supplement ta Beoarts Athen Y of Bats 
in Scotland— Maps of the Society for Difusion ay ort, Useful et 
ledge—Art-Union, 1847 to 1852—Partington’s British b Cyclone 
ye vols.—Clarke’s ‘Travels, 11 _vols.—Shakspeare’s 78, 10 vols 
es Fh paper, with Fuseli'’s Plates—Hallam’s Miadie’s 
ill’s 8: om of Logie, 2 vols.—Jardine’s Satie 
40 vole Eéinbargh Cab Cabinet Library, 38 vols.—Byron's Works 
Shakspeare’s Plays and Poems, 15 — a 
Annual, 5 Bein Walton's An ler aud his Lives, 2 vols. i Monde 
series of the United Service Journal—Revue des Dew 
1847 to 1854. _ Also, copy RIGHT SHARES in Sinswort 
Algebra — Simson’s Euclid 
4 Arithmetic — Lempricr ore’s “cinsieal Dicti 
Giles, "BUOKS in’ QUIRES : including guary. by, Anthon Ralinad 
poonemy.ttme— te (ooo of, pemageens an istered Hem 
vols. post 8vo.—1) ercy Ham: or, the ven! 
Westminster Boy, by Lord William Lennox—a few Prints af 
Paintings, &c. 


Monthly Sale of Pictures and Drawings, by Modern Artigts, 
the originality of which will be guaranteed to the purchasers, 
R. GEO. ROBINSON respectfully notifies 

that his ae gate will take place at his Kooms, 21, . Old 


Bond-street, on Y, May 4, at 1, and will ine ude spe- 
cimens by the following :— 

















Adams Hayward Niemann 

Anderson Herbert ibbs Sherlock 
Anthony Juliane O'Neill i 

Clark Knight Preston Vickers 
Sook po! vickering Wileocks 
Crouch Lupton Provis Williams 

8. Davis earns * ne n b, oolmer 

Ox 8 usse! eitter, 
Fenn Morten Roberts Mier, Oe, 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catal had. 








Sale of the Rev. G. 8S. FABER’S Library. 
R. WHITE has received instructions to SELL 
By Aas in the House, No.1, Fonte Bailey, (next 
door to the Exhibition Boon, ) Durham ESDAY 
and three following days, the ®) EXTENSIVE, and VALU. 
LIBRARY ate Rev. G. R, Prebendary of Salis- 
bury, and Master of Sherburn fied ‘ar Durham, consisting of 
| oy of the Fathers, Works on Divinity, General Literature, 


Catalogues are now y, and may be had of Messrs. F. & J, 
Rivington, No. 3, Water! Seine: Mall, and Mr. 8. Low, 10, 
Fleet-street, London ; Messrs. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ; of 
Mr. Andrews, Bookseller, Durham ; and of the Auctioneer. 

Catalogues will be forwarded by’ post, by Mr. , Andrews, Book- 
seller, Durham, on receipt of two postage stamps. 


BIRDS* EGGS. 
The Collection of the Rev. If. B. TRISTRAM. 
R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL eee ty See, 
at h is Great Room 88, King. nt-garden, 
TUESDAY, May 9, at 12 for i rot "the VALUABLE Cole 
LECTION of B ITISH, EUROPEAN, and NORTH AM 
CAN EGGS, collected chiefly in Spain, Lg and Lapland 
during the summers of 1850, 1851, 1852, and 1) d in 
America in 1849, by the Rev. 1. B. TRISTRA 
May be viewed the day before the Sale, and — had of 
Mr. J. C. Stevens, 38, King-street, Covent garden, wig will be 
happy to forward a copy on receipt of a stamped directed envelope, 


The Important ig = of a SHAW, Esq. F.SA. 


neluding the Cop: 
N ESSRS. s. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
AUCTIONEERS of LITERARY PROPERTY and WORKS 
ustrative of the FINE ART 
will SELL L by AUCTION. at their House, 3, Wellington-street, 
on MON DAY, M fees o’clock precisely, 
PUBLICATIONS of HENRY SHAW, F.S.A; 


Comprising, the Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages, from 
the Seventh to the Seventeenth Century—Decorative Ame | Ci, Wd 
Middle Ages— + etails of i Architecture—S 








Ancient Furniture—Ium Orpaments of the file kee 
from the Seventh to the 'Beventeenth Centu yee 
merals, and Devices of the Middle Ages—Han k of Medieval 


Alphabets and Devices—Encyclopedia of Ornament, Ornamental 
Metal Work—and the Glazier’s Book. These magnificent works 
have reached the greatest degree of excellence, are of the most 
— character,and may be justly designated the highest of 

“* several ——_ in point of artistic merit, pictorial beauty, 
and literary w 

May be viewed on the Friday and Saturday previous. Cata- 
logues had at place of sale ; if in the Country, on receipt of four 
postage stamps. 


Important Collection of Ancient Drawings of high quality, 
formed during the middle of the last Century, by UVE- 
DALE PRICE, Esq. 

ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
AU CEIOREERS « of LITERARY PROPERTY and WORKS 


illustrative of the FINE 
vill SELL by AUCTION, at their sy 3 SAV ellington-street, 


Strand ea WEDNESDAY, May 3, and following day, at 1 o'clock 
ae ms. most Valuable and Interesting Collection of 


ANCIENT DRAWINGS, 
of the Italian, German, Dutch, Flemish, and French Schools, 
formed with the greatest taste ‘and care, in a Continental Tour 
undertaken during the years 1767-68, by the late UVEDALE 
PRICE, Esq., Author of * Essays on the Picturesque,’ co m prising, 
amongst many others, some of the finest specimens by the Follow: 








ing great masters 
M asaccio Correggio Mabuse Rembrandt 
Mantegna The Carrac A. Diirer Ostade 
Perugino Domenichino Holbein Ww. Vandevelde 
— Guido Hollar A. Vanderneer 
Titia: Guercino Rube Poussin 
Tintoretto _8. Rosa Vandyck Claude Lorraine, &c. 
May be viewed two days previews, and Catalogues had of Messrs- 


P. & D. Colnaghi, Pall Mall East, ond | at the place of po for- 


warded free on ot eee of al postage sta mps. 
Miscellaneous Books.—Six Days’ Sale. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, hastlonees of Lemmy 
ill SELL} b: AUCTION at their Grea! 
191, Piccadilly liyon FR Mi y 5, and following days, & a Cole 
LECTION o of asa aeee 8 Book. from 
raries), comprising Works in most 
, Book: Pri memes in fine ae a few Rare 
Lay Seton ‘Books, “Party 7 Deeds an d Documents, one with the 
Catalogu os will ‘he sent on ‘application ; if in the Country, 
receipt of six stamps. 
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OSEPH LEONARD, AvcTiongeER, Boston, 
J UNITED STATES.— Consignments of BOOKS, PAINT: 
1NGS, ENGRAVINGS, or other Prope: are eens 4 


eee 4 
0 BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 
T PRINTERS.—A first-class BUSINESS TO BE DISPOSED 
f that will bear inspection, or a Printer would be treated with 
: one department of the business, on terms of mutual benefit. 
onl necessary, oT to 5001, for the portion. Only parties 
x Mepectable and willing to investigate need apply.—Address, 





really y 
particul to A. A., Messrs. W. Evererr & Son, News-agents, 
oe seeeh, leet-street, London. 





—— 


Bou = 

C R. BROWN & URE, AUCTIONEERS of 
-ART and LITERARY PROPERTY. Gallery, 76, 

Qusa-trect (near the Royal Exchange), G] ASGOW,—Consign: 

ments of Pictures, Bronzes, Articles of Virta, Books, &c. will 

receive the benefit of an established and extensive fi lass 

connexion. 


ss E 


I. LAURENCE STERNE. 
IL SACRED GEOGRAPHY. 
JIL LORD HOLLAND'S MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG 
PARTY. 
IV. THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 
y. THE CRIMINAL LAW DIGEST. 
VL WAAGEN’S TREASURES OF ART IN BRITAIN. 
VII. THB TURKS AND THE GREEKS. 
VIL THE NEW REFORM BILL. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

Just published, priceés. | 
Norte BRITISH REVIEW, No. * XLI. 
Contents. 

1. THE PLURALITY of WORLDS. ‘ 
2 BRITISH and CONTINENTAL CHARACTERISTICS. 
& THE UNION with ENGLAND and SCOTTISH NATION- 

ALITY. 

4 CHRISTIANITY im the SECOND CENTURY 
CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 

5, THE ART of EDUCATION. 

& RUSKIN and ARCHITECTURE — PAST, PRESENT, and 

FUTURE. 

7. PROFESSOR FORBES and Mr. LLOYD in SCANDINAVIA. 
& AUGUSTE COMTE and POSITEVISM.. 


Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. London : Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
Dablin: J. M’Glashan. 


gteewosre’s MAGAZINE. 


Contents for MAY. No CXLVIII. 
NICHOLAS FLAMEL: An Historical Romance. 

Il. Adventures in Abyssinia—III. Jots and Tittles. By G. W. 
Thornbury—IV. Ireland and the Irish—V. Impressions—VI. Ex- 
Geten: a Tale of the Reign of Terror—VII. Incidents of a Sea 

oyage—VIII. Hereward of Brunne—IX. A Village Tale—X. An 
Oratorio at Exeter Hall—~XI. Music of the’ Million—XI1. The 
Turkish Battle-Hyntn. 

THE LAST OF THE HOUSE. 


Goer XH. 
BY WILLIAM TCRERSGILL. Esq. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 

\ AR.—A superior Line Engraving of Sir E. 

Landseer’s Picture so entitled (from the Original in the 
Vernon Gallery) is given in the ART-JOURNAL for MAY 
(No. 65, New Series); also a * Portrait of Sir Joshua 

” painted by himself, in the Vernon Collection; and a 
the Gulf of Venice, from the Picture by C. Stantield, 


The principal literary contributions in this Number are :— The 
Exhibition of the Society of British Artists’— Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and his Birthplace, illustrated—* What is Heraldry ?’ illus- 
trated On the Embellishment of Public Buildings,’ by E. Hall, 
FSA— The Great Masters of No. 29, R. Wilson, R.A.’ illus- 
trated—* The Domestic Manners of ti daring the Middle 
Ages,’ by T. Wright, F.S.A., illustrat » e Crystal 
Palace —* Paper Manufacture,’ by Professor R. Hunt—* The Royal 
Academy Lectures on Sculpture’—*PHe Universal Exhibition at 
Paris'— The Beautiful in the Human sb igere and in Architec- 
ture’—‘ Exhibition of Pictures of the ern French School ’— 
*Chemical Gleanings,’ &c. &c. 

London: Virtue, Hall & Virtue, 95, Paternoster-row. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for MAY, 1854, No. CCCCLXIIL Price 2s. 6d. 


Contents. 
TheOxford Reform Bill. 
Ancient and Modern Fortresses. 
Firmilian: a Tragedy. 
we Quiet Heart. Part the Last. 
n. 
London to West Prussia. 
The National Life of China. 
Release. 
Too Late. 
The Progress and Policy of Russia in Central Asia. 
Death of Professor Wilson. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


pe BLIC SCHOOLS, MONITORSHIP, 
FAGGING and FLOGGING: 
HE COALITION GOVERNMENT and the 


- DISSENTERS. See ECLECTIC REVIEW for MAY, 
Price 18, 6d.; or post free, 
+ Ward & Co, 27, Paternoster-row. 





QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, CLXXXVIIL, is Just Published. 
Contents. 








and the 
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ANGELO, 
THE NEW STORY OF MODERN LIFE, 


IS NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


In 2 vols, post 8vo. 





BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 


For MAY contains 


1. HOW TO DEAL WITH THE GREEKS. 

2, ASPEN COURT. By SHIRLEY BROOKS. 

3. THE MISSING SENTINEL. By the AUTHOR of ‘OUR ANTEPODES.’ 

4 HAPS AND MISHAPS OF A TOUR IN EUROPE. By GRACE GREENWOOD. 
5. THE THEATRES OF LONDON. 

6» HOW THE JEMILI BLEW UP AT SINOPE. By Lieut. the Hon. F. WALPOLE, R.N. 
7. PRESENTATION AT COURT. 

8. NOTRE DAME DE BROU AND ITS MARGUERITES. By MISS COSTELLO. 
9. ARTHUR ARDEN, THE MEDICAL STUDENT. 

16. ADVENTURES OF A BAGMAN. 

il, PARMA AND MONACO, 


Ricard BentLey, New Burlington-street. 


SOMERVILLE’S AUTOBIOCRAPHY. 





Just published, price 5s. with Portrait of the Author, . 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A WORKING MAN. 


By ALEXANDER SOMERVILLE, 
“ONE WHO HAS WHISTLED AT THE PLOUGH.” 


“Mr. Somerville writes plainly and forcibly, and with a 


** A book to be read with great interest. The picture of 
power of interesting his reader.”—Ewxaminer. 


Mr. Somerville’s early life is attractive, as a piece of Scot- 1 
tish character, worthy of its place in a national biography.” ** The well-known author of this work has done the public a 
Atheneum. great service by publishing his Autobiography.” — Ee t 


London: Rosert Harpwicke, 38, Carey-street, Lincoln's Inn. 
CHEAP EDITIONS. 


day, in a hand Small 8vo. Volume, of about Three Hundred and Fifty Pages, price Two Shillings, 


MARY BARTON; 
A Cale of Manchester Life. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘RUTH, ‘ CRANFORD,’ &c. 


ALSO 


THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
AvrTaor or ‘Tas Scartet Lerrer, &c. 
Price Two Shillings. 
¢& Other Popular Works are in preparation for this Series. 


London: Cuapman & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
NEW NOVEL. 
AGNES VALMAR. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 








On Wed 








Orne 


Opinions of the Press. 


**It has the one great merit of a novel—that it maintains the reader's curiosity, interests and amuses him. The 
reader will be not likely to lay down the work till he has finished it, and he will find it tedious nowhere..... It has unde- 
niable freshness of feeling, occasional eloquence, and some passages with a touching truth in them.” — Examiner. 

“The book is written ina pleasant and agreeable style; the dialogues are easy and well put together; and the 
descriptions of feeling are of themselves sufficient to excite an interest that will cause the story to be — 

server. 

“The doctrine which this charmingly-written novel is intended to inculcate is, that where hearts are made for each 
other, it is vain to attempt to part them. In illustration of this trath—if such it be—the author has composed a most 
powerful tale....As a sample of unselfish love, she (the heroine) stands unrivalled in fiction."—John Bull. 

“It embodies a strange developement of the tender passion, wrought out by some stirring situations and much 





((OLBURN'S UNITED SERVICE MAGA- 
ZIN Eand NAVALand MILITARY JOURNAL for MAY 
Trea Napier’s Address to the Fleet—Progress of the E 
of a Ministry of War—Soldier’ 

ives—Our Coast Defences— any and the War—A bl 
e Islands of the Aigean—The Condition of the Indian Navy— 


enia and the Asiatic Frontier of Russia—Journals of the late 


Major Macready—C. i 3 
7 Ma y—Confessions of an Old Dragoon — St. Helena, 
With Original Anecdot Napol ilor’s Journal in the 





ane Time”—St. Omer and its Vicinity—A Treatise on Small 
s—The Captain's Adventure—Port and General Correspon- 
dence—} Tomotions, Naval and Military Intelligence, &c. 


Hurst & Blackett, Publish 
13,Great Marlborough-street. aaa daa mena 


xpe- 
Probable Operations of the Two Fleets—Some Account of 
3 
e 


te dialogue, both giving decided evidences of power.’—Sunday Times. ‘ ; 

‘‘ This is a good novel: natural and consistent in its delineation of character, skilful in the construction and develope- 
ment of the plot, graphic in description, and sparkling ever and anon with animated narrative and lively dialogue.... 
Displaying, as it does, some points of originality, with considerable dramatic power, it is no wonder that the reader finds 
his attention agreeably enchained from the beginning to the end of the romantic but not extravagant history.” — 

s Morning Post. 

“ The novel before us is precisely one of those which we think is eminently successful in the regions of sentiment. . .. 
The incidents and situations of the tale are very well managed ; the dialogue is well sustained and lively, and the pathos 
of some of the scenes, especially towards the end of the tale, is extremely fine....We venture to assert that ‘ Agnes 
Valmar’ will be a favourite. We are sure it deserves to be so.”—Dublin Evening Mail. 

‘There is an ardour and characteristic intensity about its style, of which great use might be made....which remitids 
us of the excited tone of composition of Wilkie Collins’s ‘ Basil.’ ”—The Press. 


London: Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 











OROCCO, Nis PRESENT STATE: A Chap- “THE AUTHOR OF ‘ EMILIA WYNDHAM,’ 


r of M al Civilisation. By XAVIER DURRIEU. 
Seaman Part 60 of the Traveller's Library. This day is published, in 3 vols. 


pa) aga THE NEW NOVEL, AUBREY, 
N ESSA "RELATIONS between By the AUTHOR of ‘EMILIA WYNDHAM;’ Se. 


Jaren #, MR, By C. MORRISON. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 


ovE’s ART of EEANING DYEING, ,and SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK, 

h on the most approve i and Fren 7 

ings se Doing ks, Woslcns, Cottons, Feathers Bonnets THE AMERICANS AT HOME; 

Garnet, Hearth itugs, Ancient Tapestry, Bed 1 an Window cur Or, BYEWAYS, BACKWOODS, and PRAIRIES. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. Edited by the AUTHOR of ‘SAM SLICK.’ 


Fee ee iees paper evel al Svo.), plhee, tn oloth os Horst & Buackert, Publishers, Successors to Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 


12s. 
ESCRIPTIV. VEand H iSTORICAL ROTICES 
S$ 4 
ANTIQUITIES. By WILLE MM SIDNEY GIBSON: Ee} ven Just published, 4to. cloth, price 24s. 


—Turep Series : Com rising Visits to Naworth Castle, Lanercost 
by Ci ving berland ; the ruined Monasteries 
Pasteur aod Rroemoath® wo, atcacham, ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 
an the Town 0 artlepoo ewcastle-on-Tyne, ani ur’ 
Cathedral. EIGHTH EDITION. Volume V. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 7 
ILLUSTRATED BY MAPS AND NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD AND STEEL. 
Ho I TALFOURD. 
— — Th ee gee ae A cloth, PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 
UPPLEMENT to ‘VACATION RAMBLES,’ BUNYAN. By the Right Hon. T. B. Macautay, M.P. 
J consisting of RECOLLECTIONS of a TOUR THROUGH BRUCKER. By Six Wi1t1aM HamiTon, Bart. 
PRANCE To 1 TALY, and Homeward by SWITZERLAND, in| - — RoraNY. By J. H. BALFOUR, M.D. Professor of Botany in the University of Edinburgh. 
By - T. - Ti = BOMBAY, BURMAH, &c. By EpwaRrD THORNTON, Esq. Statistical Department, East India House. 
Also, price 42. cloth, BUILDING. By Witt1aM Hoskxixe, Esq. FSA. . 
whee pag Ree Tragedy, in BREWING. By Jaues Stark, M.D. F.RSE. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. BRICKMAKING. By Samvuet Hotss, Esq. Liverpool. 
BREAKWATER. By Sir Joun Barrow, Bart. Revised by Jonny Barrow, Esq. Admiralty. 
FIFTEENTH Thousand (Revised), price 1s. BOOKBINDING. By CHantes MARTEL ; 
HE RESULTS of the CENSUS of GREAT BRIDGE. By Dr. Tuomas Youna. F =e 
and PROGESSES employed to btain the HETURS! s HINERY BR As6. By Cuarugs Syivester, Esq. Civil Engineer. 
~ Thecontents ty ey he “Fimes BORNEO and BORNOU. By Hiuen Murray, Esq. Revised by AvcuUstUs PeTBRMANN, Esq. 
:J Besides a great variety of new Miscellaneous Matter, and extensive Improvements. 


ohn W. Parker & Son, West Si 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. London: Srmpxin & Co. 





























*ye sold’ s ‘ail Booksellers ; and at all Railway t Stations, 
This day, 2 vols. feap. Svo. 108, 


ae ely MESSRS. GRIFFIN & C0’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
miliar nursery-phrase is rs of various doth hovies only 


0 
this in common, that they ail refe l refer to the olden time, from the 
Wars of the Koses, down to the days of Queen Charlotte and 1 large vol. 8vo. price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


A a AE CYCLOPADIA OF BIOGRAPHY; 


"raser’s Magazine. 


“The volumes consist cf «ne =a ot | Containing the LIVES of the MOST REMARKABLE INDIVIDUALS of all Times and Nations. 


manners or archeology, arranged in chronological : " 
“ Mr. Charles Knight's entertaining little work is talh” as vee Edited by E. RICH, Esq., with the assistance of numerous Contributors. 
knowledge agreeably told.”—Quarterly Review, With 150 Ilustrations of Birth-places, &c. &c. (On May 1. 
Also, just ready, feap. 8vo. : 
NAMES OF THE CONTRIBUTORS. 
THE OLD PRINTER and the MODERN : Scien 
PRESS. By CHARLES KNIGHT. History. Batural and Piystent Sclenes. 
“In the First Part of the present work I have remodelled my Siz ARCHIBALD ALIson, D.C.L. | W. Barep, M.D. F.LS. 
Biography y of Caxton, rendering it a more compact narrative of the Jouy Hitt Burton, Esq. Sm Davin Brewster, F.R.S. 
oe Knowledee before the arention, of, printing, g a, per. Prorgsson CRBasyY. James BRYCE, G.8. 
sonat history of the man who broug: e Invention ngland, Prorgessor Fercuson, LL.D. | Prorgesson Gordon, F.R.S.E. 
conte vine of his efforts to diffuse information amongst his E. Ricu, Ese ? | Prorgssor NicH OL, LL.D. 
| R. D. Taomson, M.D. F. 
| 
| 














ty yy Part embraces a very broad view of the progress of ; 
our own day, especially in relation to the important Theology and Literature. James M‘ConrnEcHY. 
bat Ponty of Popular Literature.”—Author’s Preface. Prorgssor Eapir, D.D. LL.D. 
Fine Arts. 
J. A. HeRavp, Esq. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. JAMES HEDDERWICK, Esq. 
James Manson, Esq. 


Ropert Jamigson, D.D. 
Nearly ready, in One Volume, er. 8vo. 200 pp. CHARLES Knicut, Esq. 
R. N, Wornum, Esq. 


rURKISH GSABMAR, READING LES- ProrgssoR SPALDING, M.A. 
S,and VOCABULA 
By WILLIAM BURCKHARDT BARKER, Esq. M.R.AS. — ' 
Oriental Interpreter, Professor of Arabic, Turkisb, Persian, Hin- Post 8vo. price 5s. cloth, Crown 8vo. price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


dostanee, at ee Ye of * Lares and THE GLA SGOW UNI VE RSITY A MANUAL OF METALLURGY. 
In the Press, in Two Volumes, post 8vo. ALBUM. | By JOHN A. PHILLIPS, F.CS. 
’ AN ORIGINAL COLLECTION of PROSE and VERSE. Second Edition, revised. [On May 15. 


SLAMISM: its RISE and its PROGRESS ; 
or, the Present and the Past Condition of the Turks. Edited by the STUDENTS. (Ready. 
EALE 








Feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


By F. A. 4 
Author of * Eight Years in Syria.’ Crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


A MANUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. NATIONAL SERMONS, 


Nearly ready, the Second Edition, price 72. éd. » 
HE THISTLE and the CEDARof LEBANON. By PROFESSOR HUNT. By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
By HABEEB RISK ALLAH, EFFENDI. > Secon i 
“One of the most delightful books on the East that we have PO on, SONS. (Ready. | — 
read,”—Standard. - 
1 large volume, 8vo. price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


OPP’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR. CYCLOPADIA OF CHEMISTRY, 


Translated by Professor EASTWICK and 
dited b; H. H. WILSON. 


(The Seema Raion of VoL La how ready snd may PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL; 


rately. 
x da hr oe ioe" in the since of Comparative Including the Applications of the Science to the ARTS, MINERALOGY, and PHYSIOLOGY. 


has 
Philology. ”— Edinburgh 
ala ; By ROBERT DUNDAS THOMSON, M.D. F.RS.E. &c. 
thors di b! . = 
shan aes meee of J =) sagt it Bay Lye | Professor of Chemistry at St. Thomas’s Hospital College, London. 
motters relating to Paper an With numerous Mlustrations. (Ready. 


London and Glasgow: Ricuarp GrirFin & Co. 


(Ready. 








James Madden, 8, Leadenhall-strect. 
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BURKE’S PEERAGE. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. with 1,500 Engravings of Arms, 


THE PEERACE AND BARONETACE 
FOR 1854. 
By SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. 


New Epit10n, Revised and Corrected throughout from the Personal Communications of the Nobility, &c. 
“The best genealogical and heraldic dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage, and the first authority on all ques- 
tions affecting the aristocracy.” —Globe. 
Published for Henry Coisury, by his Successors, Hurst & Buackert, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 








THE THIRD VOLUME IS NOW READY, 
Price only 3s. bound, with Portrait, of the ; 


CHEAP EDITION OF MADAME D’ARBLAY’S 
DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE, 


Comprising the Narrative of her Residence at 
THE COURT OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 


Also, now ready, the FIFTH VOLUME, price 7s. 6d. bound, with Portraits, of the 


CHEAP EDITION OF MISS STRICKLAND’S 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 


Comprising the Lives and Portraits of ANNE OF DENMARK, Queen of JamesI.; HENRIETTA MARIA, Queen of 
Charles I.; and CATHARINE OF BRAGANZA, Queen of Charles II. 


Published for Henry Co.Bury, by his Successors, Hurst & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE.’ 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. with Illustrations on Steel by Lezcu, 


A SECOND EDITION OF 
THE CREAT HIGHWAY: 


A STORY OF THE WORLD’S STRUGGLES. 
By 8. W. FULLOM, 


Author of ‘THz MARVELS oF SCIENCE.’ 


“It is a healthy sign of fiction when it deals with a fresh fact; and this story throws a light, not unfairly, on the 
social systems of the day. The description of the literary world is strongly painted, but not overstrained. The interest 
of the story is well sustained, and there is an honest effort to place in their true light some of the most prominent features 
of modern society.”—Globe. 

“‘ This is a story of that ‘Great Highway,’ the World, detailed with an air of actuality that makes the reader hear, 
see, and think. We have life at May-fair and Saffron-hill put in opposition without violence to truth. As an exposure of 
the knavery met with by the literary man, we know nothing like what is detailed in this work, There must be authority 
for this indignant outcry. The book is a new triumph for its author, and one of the most really enchanting stories of the 


day.” — Dispatch. 
London: Loneman & Co. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 








CONTENTS for MAY, No. CCCCI. 


The Flitceh of Bacon: 


THE CUSTOM OF DUNMOW. 
A TALE OF ENGLISH HOME. 
PART THE SIXTH.—THE PROCESSION OF THE FLITCH. 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. BY SIR NATHANIEL. | THE ALLIANCE OF BRITAIN AND FRANCE. BY 


ARTISTS’ STUDIOS IN ROME. NICHOLAS MICHELL, 
DANISH VIEW OF THE TURKISH QUESTION, 


CRUISE OF THE MIRANDA IN THE BALTIC. 
SCHAMYL, THE WARRIOR PROPHET OF | THEODORE PARKER. 


CAUCASUS. THE GULF OF FINLAND. 
TRAVELS IN RUSSIA AND SIBERIA. DIARY OF A FIRST WINTER IN ROME—1854. 


OUR ANNUAL PEEP INTO THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


II, 
Also, price 2s. 6d. the MAY NUMBER of 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


Containing a great variety of interesting and important articles. 


Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





NEW WORKS. 


1. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL INQUIRIES, in 


a Series of Essays, intended to illustrate the Infi 
Physical Organisation on the Mental Faculties. Foap. 8vo. eee 
(Just ready, 


2. 
H. M. CHALYBAEUS'S. HISTORI- 


CAL SURVEY of SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY from KANT 
to HEGEL: Designed as an Introduction to the Opinions of the 
Recent Schools. Translated from the Fourth Edition of the Ger- 


man, by ALFRED TULK. Feap. 8vo. price 88. 


3. 
BANFIELD'S STATISTICAL COM. 


PANION for 1854: Briiiing, the most interesting Facts in 
Moral and Intellectual, Vital, Economical, and Political Statis- 
tics, at Home and Abroad. Feap. 8vo. price 68. 


4. 

Mr. 8. 8S. HILL’S TRAVELS in 
SIBERIA. With a large coloured Map of Russia. 2 vols. post 8yo. 
price 243, 

* Every work relating te the Russian empire at present 
public attention....In ill’ 
portant information on regions little known in Europe, conveyed 
in a style attractive and interesting. They record the observations 
and impressions of an intelligent and enterprising traveller as to 
the and institutions and people of Asiatic Russia.’ 
Literary G 


5. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of B. R. HAY- 
DON,‘ Historical Painter. Edited, and continued to his Death, 
m his own Journals, by TO (LOR, M.A. of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. Second = (1854), with Additions and an Index, 


attracts 
r. Hill’s volumes will be found much im- 








3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s, 6d. 


6. 
An OUTLINE of the necessary 


LAWS 
of THOUGHT: A Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By the 
Rev. W. THOMSON, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Queen's Coll . 


Oxford. Third Edition (i854), much enlarged. Fep. svo. price 78, 6d. 


7. 
A DEFENCE of the ECLIPSE of 
FAITH, by its Author: Being a Rejoinder to Professor Newman’s 
Reply. Post 8vo. price 5a. 6d. 


8. 
The ATONING WORK of CHRIST, 


viewed in relation to some current Theories; in Eight Bampton 
Lectures, with numerous Notes. By the Rev. W. THOMSON, A. 


Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. 8vo. price 88. 


9. 

ABEKEN’S ACCOUNT of the LIFE 
and Letters of CICERO, translated from the German. Edited by 
the Rev. C. MERIVALE, B.D. Author of History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 12mo. price 98. 6d. 


on Vg . 10. 

DRAWING for SCHOOLS: Contain- 
ioe Expositions of the Method of Teaching Drawing in Schools; a 
full Explanation of the Practice of Model Drawing after th 
Method of Dupuis, as firs' ctised e B T 
lege; the Principles and Practice of Outline and Pers 
ing; and numerous Illustrations and Drawing 
THOMAS TATE, F.R.A.S. 4to. price 5s, 6d. 





ining Col- 
ve raw: 
xercises. By 


ll. 

Lady FALMOUTH’S CONVERSA- 
TIONS on GEOGRAPHY ; or, the Child's First Introduction to 
Where he is, What he is, and What else there is besides. Uniform 
with Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations ou the Sciences. Price 78, 6d. 


12. 

A DRAWING-BOOK for LITTLE 
BOYS and GIRLS: Containing upwards of 130 Drawing Exercises 
of Geometrical and Familiar Objects; together with numerous 
Illustrations of their Methods of Coustruction. By THOMAS 
TATE, F.R.A.S. 4to. price ls. 6d. 


13. 
The TRAINING SYSTEM, the 


Hon. Sec. to the G 
‘enth Edition ; with Plates and 


14. 
THOMAS MOORE’S WORKS. 

LALLA ROOKH, with Plates Crown 8yo. 15s. 
— ditto with Vignette eeee 6mo, 5s. 
IRISH MELODIES 16mo. 58 
—— ditto illustrated by Maclise .............. Royal 8vo, 31s. 

POETICAL WORKS .......... ......... l vol. medium 8yo, 2s. 
 GittO.. eee cece cesses sseeeeee 10 Vols, feap. Svo. 38, 6d. each. 
SONGS, BALLADS, and SACRED SONGS 16mo. 58. 
HISTORY of IRELAND................-+.. 4 Vols. feap. 8vo. 14a, 
MEMOIRS and JOURNAL Vols. I. to VI. 108, 6d, each. 


In 10 pocket volumes, fcap. 8vo, price 38. 6d. each, 


ROBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL 
WORKS. A New and Cheaper Issue of the first collected Edition. 
which was thoroughly review by the Author; with Portrait and 
19 Plates. The Works may be had separately as follows :— 
JOAN of ARC, oa od. uIXOR BALLADS on METRICAL 

yYENLLE MID : 5. 2 vols. 78. 
TOOEMB. a vols 72. ES rye a 

4 5 POET" r 
MADOC. 38° id. ms WATERLOO, and MISCEL- 
RODERICK, 32. 6d. LANIES, 38. 6d. 
*,* Also, an Edition complete in One Volume, 8vo, with Por- 
trait and Viguette, price Une Guinea. 


London: LonemaN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





HISTORY of OLIVER CROMWELL 
and the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By M. 
GUIZOT. New Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 28s, 





THE THIRD PART of the ONE 
PRIMEVAL. LANGUAGE. Containing the MONU- 
MENTS of ASSYRIA, BABYLONIA and PERSIA. 
8vo. 21s, 


COMPLETION of the NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED EDITION of M. THIERS’ HISTORY of 
the FIRST FRENCH REVOLUTION. In 5 vols. 
small 8vo. 

This New Edition is beautifully printed by Messrs. Brad- 
bury & Evans, in an uniform size and style with the 
popular edition of the works of Prescott the historian—a 
size and style which have met with such general admiration. 
The Engravings are executed by Greatbach in a manner 
worthy of the exquisite originals, and consist of upwards of 


This day, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. bound, 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


Major-General SIR W. NOTT, 


G.C.B., Commanderof the Anny of Candahar. Edited 

by J. ‘i. sTO » at the request of the 
Daughters of the late General, from Private 

and Official L ts in their p 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to Haxay 
Corse RY, 13, » Great Marlboroughi-street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY, 


AUBREY. By the Author of 


‘EMILIA WYNDHAM.’ 3 vols. 


e = 
ATHERTON. By Miss Mitford, 
Author of ‘OUR VILLAGE,’ &c. With Portrait of 
the Authoress, andother Mlustrations. 3 vols. 


BRR gens is a charming tale, written ina cheerful, kindly, 
oyant spirit,and refreshes the reader like a drive in ters ¢ country. 
ounds in those descriptions of English seenery in h Miss 

Mittord is always felicitous. In the preface there is . Weiee and 
placid record of the painful circumstances under which ‘ Atherton’ 
was written. It will excite the sympathy and respect of all who 
read it; andifthere be any virtue in ne ann “Mitford ought to feel of 
tford o 

their influence—she has enlisted 4 very ~~ of human 
nature in her favour, for there are: would not wish her a 








lew who 
speedy restoration to health, rouly th that she might write 
ats firs ti Mice Mitford on, tht story is anaged. It 
“ Like a ‘ord’s is well m 
is, however, the ine thiees of ale ismadea vehicle, as much 
as the story itself, that _ a chief interest of ‘ ‘Atherton’: the 
dese: = of rural —the number of 


pas scenery— 

genuine Eng from such elaborate pictures as the 
heroine Katy, the ‘farmer's become a great heiress—her 
busy, worthy, gossiping mother, Sirs. Bell*her grandmother Mrs, 


Warner, a 


ac ing 8 
order o of English yeomanry—the elderly elor lawyer, Mr. 
re 





forty, including representations of all the most important 
and exciting scenes in this wonderful drama, and finely 
delineated portraits of the celebrated characters who figure 
prominently throughout the Revolution. 





TABLE TRAITS, and SOMETHING 


on THEM, By DR. DORAN. Small 8vo. 6s. 





DR. ROBERT LEE’S DIARY in 
RUSSIA in 1825-26. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE NEW STORY of MODERN 
LIFE—ANGELO. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 





MASKS and FACES; or, BEFORE 
and BEHIND the CURTAIN. A Comedy. By TOM 
TAYLOR and CHARLES READE. Feap. 8vo. 
1s. 6d, 


FIENDS, GHOSTS and SPRITES. 
With an Account of the Origin of the Belief in the 
Supernatural. By JOHN NETTEN RADCLIFFE. 
Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of an 
INDIAN ARMY SURGEON. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Mrs. MOODIE’S NEW NOVEL, 
* FLORA LINDSAY.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


—@—— 


RicuarD Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Pp his country feeling, and his 
taste for nature, old books, and human goodness, amid all the 
hardening influences of his on-—down to a t 
—the incidents, mostly , but drawing inte: an fe from 
their fitness, their the genuine healthy feeling 
t ~~ pervades them,—th th ive attraction to 


—these are the things that 
Atherton,’ and render it one of the most genial and 
that have appeared for a long time.”—Spectator. 


PHEMIE MIELAR. A Scottish 
Story. By the Author of ‘THE KINNEARS.’ 3 vols, 


“* Phemie Millar’ is a pleasant book to: read, Out of the homes 
liest of, — a certain fascination is evoked, wh which insures the 
er’s imterest to the end. It is only the a Scotch 
family ina ee fishing town, in Lb yt but the the genial humour 
and perfect insight into the inner life and character of the dif- 
ferent individuals of the story. ona in the reader a perso’ in- 
terest and sympathy. Phemie Millar, with her crude, ardent, 
intellectual in th of an 1 domestic 
employment—with her —. — ——-_- —her artistic 
instincts that have a touch of geniua—the tem mas, hopes, and 
disappointments of her young — > life, — ripens and de- 
velopes into a rich and noble womanhood. —_ per as charming 
eroine as we have met with 


Pa nuthor foe ai eave met with far many eday; °W Pay vel beet 


“ It is the Scottish life and eageienis wees te raciness of 
its character that the interest of this nove) consists. In that 
of view it is remarkable for the variety of its conceptions an the 
truth of its delineations, Every leadin ng, person: 
rsons are es distinct and in dual, with the natio. 
Chareeteri marked.”—Spectator. 


PROGRESS .and PREJUDICE. 


By Mrs. GORE. 3 vols. 


“This enterniaing and particularly clever novel is compounded 
with admirable tac an ice’ is not a novel to be 
analyzed, but to 7 , and that emphatically, as a piece of 
cy rely t reading.” — Examiner, 

Progress and Prejudice’ will insure to the authorafresh ace 
cession of well-earned popularity.”—John Bull. 


JANET MOWBRAY. By Caro- 
LINE GRAUTOFF. 3 vols. 


mi Tite very Leer = y tale of * Janet Mowbray’ is a love story, and 
ull of sasecabie bg ged and interest. It is told 
gracefully and et auily, the writing is good, and the dialogue is 
natural. The charm of the novel lies so much in its mot asa 
whole, that we find it difficult to quote a Spement 
convey any just idea of its deservings. It pone for 
healthy f ng. and this is made the healthier 4 ‘ite impression on 
the reader by the pleasant appreciation of country air and country 
seenes that is felt eyerywhere init. Really,’ Janet Mowbray’ isa 
good spring novel, full of e spring brings with ” 


of such feeling as the 
REGINALD LYLE. By Miss 
PARDOE, 3 vols. 


“Superior to any of Miss Pardoe’s former ee Peet 
“The various pursuits and age traits of the actors in this 
story afford scope for cleare o Mrs. 
Stainton, the scouning.mahrannking, Sabiupeabogncreritines 
is very well drawn; and — vernment clerk, Mr. Lancaster, h: 
many points of amusin; 
over, ia jeveloped, t! . mystery on which the inte 
eee "as a posit ve surprise to the last. One eeeeeiell 
of the novel is the vein of sound common sense which rans 
throughout, and which will make it acceptable not only to those 
who take it up for amusement, but to more thoughtful readers.” 
zaminer, 











ALSO, IN THE PRESS, 


EDWARD WILLOUGHBY. By 


the Author of ‘ The Discipline of Life,’ &c.. 2 vols. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HEXRY 





poesacen, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


as 
nality about him. The rr more- 





NEW PUBLICATIONS AND 
IMPORTATIONS, 


BY TRUBNER & CO. 


AMERICAN LITERARY AGENTS, 
12, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 


—»—— 
BIBLIOTHECA SACRA and ne 
BIBLICAL PER TORy, Con: BA. 


ducted 
PARK and T. i ar wrr a est 


epoctal Saimin Robinson, 
mith, G. hand “D D. H, Allen, Dr. W. Lin: 

Seosanle teste, + 7 Davidson, of 

Quarte: 6d, each. Annual Subscrip' 


yt suanes sane een hemeieatdiadiiaatie 
z ac 


COLEMAN.—An HISTORICAL TEXT-BOOK 
TLAS of BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. By LYMAN 
MAN. Imperial 8yo. 160 pp» With 7 Coloured Maps, 


DAVIS. — The PRESENT T AGE and INNER 
LIFE: uel to Spiritual Interco: Modern M 
classified an explained. By A ANDREW W JACKSON Davis 
Author of ‘Nature’s Divine Py = ons,” Hecmeniay & 
Illustrated with Engravings. 8vo. cloth, 282 pp. 7s. 


DE. BOW EGY CLOS MDI ts of the TRADE 
COMMERCE of the UNITED STATES, more 


= of the Southern and W. States ; 1 a View of 
the nternal Improve- 
institutions, Prod: 


ree Labour, Si: 
Ke of the South. By J. D. B. DE BO 
Economy, &c. in ni of 
in One smat Volume,and a vo! of supplementary matter, 
forming together 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 32. 


DE BOW’S REVIEW.—A Monthly Journal of 
pny Oy ge Statistics, &c. APL, 1854. Syo, 


, Professor = Politi 


GLIDDON’S TYPES of MANKIND; or, 
Ethnological Researches based upon the Ancient Monuments, 
Raturaly Sculptures. we Crania of Races, and upon their 





*y* A detailed Illustrated Prospectus may be had on application, 


GOLOVIN.—The NATIONS of RUSSIA and _ 


TURKEY, and their DESTINY. By FvAS GOLOVLY, 
Author of* The Caucasus.’ 183 pp. 8vo. cloth, 5¢. 


GREELEY.—ART and INDUSTRY as repre. 


sented in the Exhibition at the C Palace, New 
1853, and showing Ad, and of the various’ 
and ——- P 


York Tribune. Ke 
386, 


GRIFFIN.—JUNIUS DISCOVERED. By 
FREDERICK GRIFFIN. 312 pp. post-8vo, cloth, 68, 


HEAP.—CENTRAL ROUTE to the PACIFIC, 
—— of the Expetion of Yale ay oti 
Minourt te Galiforuien in ase Bet oWwikk fd TRRIS 
HEAP.. With 18 Plates. hepabbvon. 





HERNDON.—EXPLORATION of the VAL- 
LEY of the RIVER AMAZON. By Lieut. WM. LEWIS 
HERNDON, U.S.N. With Map and Plates.  8vo. cloth, 16s. 


JONES.—LIFE and ADVENTURES of a 
COUNTRY MERCHANT. A Narrative of his Exploits s 
bene during: his Tiree and in the Cities. med to 

and instruct. J.B. JONES. Post 8vo. 396 pp. 58. 


MINING MAGAZINE.—Edited by WILLIAM 
TENNEY. APRIL Number, 1854. 8vo. sewed, 28. 6d. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. No. 163. 
APRIL, 1854. 8vo. sewed, 296 pp. 68. 


SCHAF.—The PRINCIPLE of PROTESTANT- 

related tothe PRESENT ona) £0 the CHURCH. 

By PALEY aCHLAL. by JOHN W. NEVIN, DD.” Post Sve. 
sewed, 216 pp. 2s, 6d. 


STATISTICS of the UNITED Sh 
SEVENTH CENSUS of 1 rstvea of STATES, 160 


nay With an A i, 
tories, s a ed by Counties, Towns, &c. an Ap) 

beada ng tes upon the Tables « of each of the &. 
By J. bE, BO United Bates 


, Superintendent of the U 
haif- -russia, 1158 pp. 428. 


we A oto APPENDIX to the ing Wak. 
embracing Notes upon the Tables of each of the Senten Be. Ato. 
sewed, 136 pp. 78. 6d. 


TRIALS and CONFESSIONS of an AMERICAN 
HOUSEKEEPER. Post 8yo. 312 pp. 58. 


WEIR.—The WINTER LODGE; or, Vow 
fuisiies. An Historical Novel. A . yo 8 simon Kenton. 
y JAMES WEIR. Post 8vo. cloth, 232 p 


TRUBNER & CO. 12, Paternoster-row. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 29, 1854. 
REVIEWS 


Russia Self-condemned: Secret and Inedited 
Documents connected with Russian History 
and Diplomacy of important Bearing on the 
Present Crisis in European Politics. Trans- 
lated and edited by J. R. Morell. Bogue. 

Russia and the Russians, By J. W. Cole. 
Bentley. 

The Knout and the Russians; or, the Muscovite 
Empire, the Cxar and his People. By G. de 
Lagny. Translated from the French by John 

idgeman. Bogue. 

The War between Russia and Turkey. By A. 
Schimmelfennig. Triibner & Co. 

Shrines of the Holy Land, contested by the Rus- 
sian and the Turk. Longman & Co. 

Signs of the Times: the Moslem and his End— 
the Christian and his Hope. By the Rev. 
John Cumming, D.D. Hall & Co. 

An Historical Review of the Reign of the Em- 

Nicoldi I, Translated from the Rus- 
sian of Ustridloff, by W. Roberts. Madden. 

The History of Nicholas I. By E. H. Michel- 
sen, Ph.D. Spooner. 

History of Constantinople—[ Histoire de Con- 
stantinople, §c.]. By Baptistin Poujoulat. 
2 vols. Paris, Amyot. 

Tue idea of an invasion of Constantinople from 

the North is as oJd as history. At no time, 

ancient or modern, has that city been long free 
from the assault of barbarian enemies. The site 
is too grand—the climate too luxurious—the 
position too commanding—the outlook too beau- 
tiful, for that city to escape being—at present 
as in the past, and in the future as at present— 
the object of envy and of craving to less favour- 
ably-located hordes. He who has looked down 
from the Seraskier’s Tower on that incom- 
scene,—he whose fancy has been once 

d by that marvellous and poetic blending of 
all natural and artistic beauties—the blue and 
brilliant sea—the purple outlines of the Asiatic 
hills, so grandly crowned by the snows of Olym- 
pus—the rocky islands in the Sea of Marmora 

—the bending lines of the Bosphorus, alive with 

ships—the waters of the Golden Horn, over 

which a thousand boats are gliding like so many 
summer birds—the mew grad of Pera and 

Galata—the fanciful and graceful mixture of 

towers, and minarets, and cypress groves—of 

sunny plains and gorgeous uplands—of castled 
crag and ruined aqueduct—of glittering mosque 
and solemn cemetery,—he who has ever gazed 
on all that flushed, and bright, and glowing 
scene, and with the impression of the pic- 
ture fresh in mind, will think of the flat 
plain, the fetid marsh, in which the cities of 
the North are built — of the bleak winter 

beyond the Steppes—of the Neva without a 

bridge, and the capital with scarce a gleam of 

sunshine,—will have no difficulty in under- 
rage the full meaning of the Eastern Ques- 
tion, No doubt the Muscovites are ambitious : 

growing nations are ambitious,—none more 
sothan France, America, and England. If the 

Anglo-Saxons were at Moscow, they would 

ress down on the Crimea; and being in the 
rimea, they would press on to Constantinople. 

Being in England, they have tended incessantly 

towards the South,—as India, Australia, the 

Western Islands, and the Cape settlements all 

testify. The same race on the Hudson has 

pressed without a day’s cessation towards the 
sunnier South,—as France has also on Algiers. 
is movement from North to South is a law of 
nature as old as history,—this turning from the 
north wind to the sun is as natural to man as to 
flowers and trees. 
It is a law, however, against which it is our 








duty to proteet ourselves and our friends, as we 
do from the polar blasts. Therefore it is that,’ 
by a necessity which overrides and coerces 
social action, and in spite of ancient antipathies 
of race, ereed, language, manners, and institu- 
tions, the armies of civilized Europe are now 
encamped at the entrance of the Dardanelles, 
prepared to drive the Northern hordes back 
again to their steppes and marshes, and to close 
up the South against their inroads by a great 
alliance of nations. Herein lie the spirit and 
the significance of the historical fact, of which 
our generation is the wondering witness. 

But although the fact itself is simple, the 
illustrations and expressions of it are almost 
infinite. How to deal with the vast literary 
progeny of the Eastern Question, is a problem 
which presses daily more and more on the critic. 
Here we have some dozen new works on the 
subject. Most of these, if they appeared alone, 
would require detailed exposition ; as it is, they 
must go forth to our readers in the mass. The 
documents brought together by Mr. Morell are 
of the utmost interest. They prove by irrefra- 
gable evidence that the movement towards Con- 
stantinople, which is an instinct in the people, 
has been in a state of organization by the 
Press at St. Petersburgh ever since the con- 
clusion of the last European war. Innu- 
merable State papers have been drawn up b 
experienced Russian generals and diplomatists 
during thirty years—papers in which all the 
interests and conditions of the case have been 
duly set forth. Having the same elements 
thirty years ago as now to deal with, the words 
and warnings of Prince Lieven and Pozzo di 
Borgo indicate the present situation of affairs as 
clearly on their side as do the ‘ Speeches’ of Lord 
Clarendon, Mr. Layard, and Lord Shaftesbury 
on ours. Does not this memorandum, drawn 
up in 1825 by Prince Lieven, seem as if written 
yesterday ?— 

“In the present state of Europe, when the great 
Powers are free from all direct occupation, it would 
be impossible for any one Power to take arms, and 
profit by our embarrassment, without the consent of 
one or more of the great Cabinets. Such an attempt 
would therefore enter into the category of a com- 
bined plan. Can this combination, alone formidable 
to Russia, be formed? Up to the present moment, 
it does not exist. At least, England is not of it; and 
a league, in which she does. not take part, is not 
to be feared; as nothing very threatening need be 





take advantage of it ; but I venture to affirm that if 
next spring Russia is in her present position, war 
alone will relieve ber from her difficulties. And this 
war should take Europe unawares: it should be 
prompt, in order to profit by the moral restraints 
which would retard a good understanding between 
the Courts, and also to make it physically impossible 
for them to parry the blow that we should strike.” 
—lIt is thus throughout. Russia, in these docu- 
ments, is always the same. She never ceases 
to march on Constantinople. 

Mr. Cole’s book is a compilation, and not a 
very careful one. His illustrations are often 
at fault. But it presents a brief and readable 
epitome of facts, probably not so accessible in 
any othershape. We quote a paragraph on the 
future of Finland.— 

“Next to Poland, there is no country which has 
been so ill treated as Finland, and none to which 
Russia has so little claim. It was treacherously won, 
and has been cruelly trampled on. The inhabitants 
remember their long incorporation with Sweden, the 
happiness they enjoyed under her rule, the military 
reputation which they materially assisted her to 
acquire, and the commerce which formerly flowed 
into their ports. They participated in the glories of 
Leipzig, Lutzen, and Narva, and recruited the ranks 
of Gustavus Adolphus and Charles the Twelfth with 
brave and loyal soldiers. They are the only real 
mariners the Russians can find to man their ships, 
and are compelled to fight reluctantly under the 


Y | claws of the eagle, while their eyes are turned with 


the sickness of hope deferred to the Swedish cross. 
They would rise to a man and do battle to the death, 
to escape from the protection of Russia, and return 
back to their ancient nationality. When Buxhowden, 
in 1808, under the orders of the Emperor Alexander, 
wrested Finland from Sweden, he issued a procla- 
mation, expressing the deep regret of his master that 
he was compelled to invade a peaceful country for 
the purpose of obtaining a guarantee that the King 
of Sweden would submit to whatever terms he might 
please to dictate. At the same time he promised 
not to interfere with their internal legislation, to 
leave them the full exercise of their laws, statutes, 
and customs, and to pay and feed his troops entirely 
at his own expense. A few months later, the Swedish 
monarch addressed a letter to the Emperor of 
Russia, which speaks eloquently for the manner in 
which this proclamation was observed. ‘ Honour 
and humanity,’ he says, ‘ require me to make strong 
representations against the innumerable horrors and 
vexations which the Russian armies have permitted 
themselves in Swedish Finland. The blood of the 
innocent victims calls for vengeance upon those who 
authorized such cruelties. Can it be made a crime 


dreaded, unless she joins it, and throws in the weight | in my Finnish subjects not to have wished to let 


of her opposition. 


that the mere likelihood of a war between Russia | 


It is not improbable, however, | themselves be seduced by promises which are as fal- 


lacious as the principles on which they are founded 


and the Porte might lead to a union, and perhaps a | are erroneous? Is it worthy of a sovereign to make 


general one; for what is the feeling towards Russia? | 


The whole of Europe locks upon this colossus, whose 
gigantic strength only requires a sign to be directed 
against her, with dread. Thus, her interest is to sup- 
port the Ottoman power, as the natural enemy of our 
empire.” 

Again, would it not seem as if the conferences 
with Sir Hamilton Seymour, in St. Petersburgh, 
were based on the following note laid down in 
the same State paper ?— 

“ Amongst the governments from whose hostility 
we have most to dread, there are two, who are too 
much under the control of public opinion to engage 
lightly in a struggle without its sanction. If, added 
to these considerations, the Emperor were to de- 
clare the aim of his policy in the war in question; 
if he were to show that this has undergone no change, 
and that the tendency of his actions has been un- 
varying: what Cabinet, apart from individual in- 
terests, would not place implicit faith in the loyalty 
of hisintentions? These events will develop them- 
selves before the moment of action ; incidental cir- 
cumstances may favour us, and prevent our recourse 
to extreme measures. England already seems in- 
clined to court us; such a combination offers itself 
to us as human foresight cannot calculate upon. The 


Emperor’s prudence and .sagacity will see how to | 





it in them a crime? I conjure your Imperial 
Majesty to put an end to the calamities and the 
horrors of a war which ought to call down on your 
person and your empire the malediction of Divine 
Providence.’ It must be remembered that this 
remonstrance was called forth long after resistance in 
the field had ceased, and Sweden had bowed under 
the loss of the province she was too feeble to retain. 
Russian rule is more detested in Finland than in 
any other appanage of the empire.” 

M. Germain de Lagny gives us a deep in- 
sight into the material, the nature, and the 
organization of a Russian army. It is a barbaric 
horde,—drilled, flogged, and starved into disci- 
pline. Here is the raw material and Muscovite 
mode of bringing it together in masses.— 

“ The army is kept up by a system of recruiting. 
The number of men to be furnished by the Boyars 
is determined, every year, by the state. The choice 
of the individual men is left to the arbitrary judg- 
ment of the nobles or their intendants. Provided 
the recruits are neither halt, nor lame, nor blind, 
the government accepts all that are sent, without 
troubling itself in the least about their moral con- 
dition. The Boyar and his intendant begin by satis- 
fying their personal hatred and antipathy, whatever 
may be the importance of the wrongs for which they 
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seek satisfaction. They care very little about break- 
ing up a family, or tearing away a son from his father 
and mother, infirm old people who will be left with- 
out assistance and support; they spread desolation 
and misery in every house which has resisted their 
exactions, and, when a recruit is taken, his son, if he 
be less than ten years old, follows him. After having 
gratified their feelings of vindictiveness, they proceed 
to cleanse all the villages of robbers, vagabonds, 
rogues, thieves, idlers, drunkards, and incendiaries, 
until they have made up the number which they are 
obliged to contribute to the quota required of the 
district. The government itself seizes and enlists, on 
its own authority, and without appeal, all awkward 
coachmen, and thieves whose muscular force adapts 
them for being converted into machines of war. As 
soon as the selection is made, the authorities proceed 
to the toilet of the men they have taken. In order 
to prevent desertion or flight, they cut their hair 
very short in front, and almost shave it behind, and 
then send the recruits off to the chief town of the 
district, where they are delivered into the custody of 
a non-commissioned officer, charged with the task of 
conducting them to the depot, whence they are 
drafted off into the different regiments and drilled. 
The army is, as we see, composed, for the most part, 
only of the very dregs of the serfs; no other method 
of recruiting it is ever practised in Russia. This 
explains the profound feeling of horror, the invin- 
cible aversion, of the entire Russian population for 
military service. There never was, to my knowledge 
(and I have also been informed so by others) an in- 
stance of any one enlisting of his own free will.” 

Our vivacious French writer is not always, 
we suspect, to be followed in trusting confi- 
dence. Such stories as the following will, we 
imagine, be taken with a few grains of incre- 
dulity on this side the water.— 

“ There exists an old tradition, accredited at Mos- 
cow, and in which the people blindly believes,— 
namely, that the Czar never reigns more than twenty- 
five years. Having ascended the throne towards the 


end of 1825, Nicholas, in the course of nature, ought, 
therefore, according to this tradition, to have ceased 
reigning in 1850, and the two opposite parties were 
prepared, if necessary, to aid in bringing this result 


about. From 1839 till towards the end of 1847, a 
vast net-work of conspiracies spread over Russia. 
The Czar suspected their existence, but could not 
seize their thread. The tchinn suffered nothing of 
its plans to be perceived. Its opposition manifested 
itself by an eternal small war of piquant jokes and 
even caricatures, which covered the tables of their 
saloons, of course without the names of their authors. 
Nicholas was threatened with the same fate as his 
father, when the revolution of February suddenly 
burst out in France. Vienna, Berlin, and Stockholm 
fell into a state of anarchy, and the populace was 
guilty of the most abominable excesses. The Boyars 
were seized with fear at this state of liberty, and felt 
that it would cause the loss of their privileges and 
fortune. They remembered the massacres of the 
military colonies in 1831, and trembled lest the same 
fate should be reserved for themselves. They ac- 
cordingly once more drew near the court, and grouped 
» themselves around the Czar, whose assassination they 
had been plotting only the day previous.” 

M. de Lagny is almost a Muscovite in his 
sympathies, and he evidently thinks the Emperor 
Nicholas scarcely a lower being than the angels, 
—so that his statement of facts as against 
Russia may be received pretty freely. Herr 
Schimmelfennig, writing in America, looks 
upon the war now raging on the Danube as a 
surgical operator regards “a beautiful case.”’ 
He is a revolutionist, or at least a speculator 
and a theorist on revolutions. Few readers, we 
dare say, fail to see that this revolutionary view 
of the present war is one very needful to master. 
Revolutionary prospects everywhere open up in 
the midst of present troubles. The moment 
Austria takes a part—as take a part she must— 
the beginning of the end of her will assuredly 
have come. Italy on one side, Hungary on an- 
other, Bohemia on a third, all seem to wait for the 
inevitable hour. If she join the Muscovite—as 
liberal writers would appear to wish—the Anglo- 





French fleets, by throwing a few thousand stand 
of arms on shore at Venice and Fiume, could 
raise Italy and Hungary against her. If she 
join the Western Powers, Russia makes no 
secret of her resolution to provide employment 
for her on the northern frontier. Our author 
reviews, with great calmness and with an ap- 
pearance of deep military knowledge, all the 
combinations of Europe which can affect the 
features of the war. In separate chapters, he 
tells us what will be the result of an Anglo- 
French fleet supporting the Porte — of an 
Anglo-French fleet and army supporting the 
defensive of the Porte—of Austria joining arms 
with Russia, Prussia remaining neutral—and 
so forth. His views of this last combination we 
present to our readers.— 

“Prussia preserving an apparent neutrality, will 
protect Russia and Austria against the marching of 
a French army through Germany, and consequently 
against a direct attack ; it will keep down any revo- 
lutionary movements in Russian-Poland, in Bohemia, 
Marovingia, and the German part of Austria, and 
will allow Russia and Austria to employ on the field 
of battle the troops they would otherwise have 
required for this service. Austria will furnish 
Russia with an army of at least 150,000 men, with 
the case of operations on the Save and the Danube, 
from the Adriatic to Wallachia, with good fortresses, 
and a short and excellent road for the masses of the 
Russian army, stationed in Poland, leading over 
Cracow and Vienna to Belgrade. To facilitate still 
more the transport of troops and stores, this road is 
furnished with railroads and steam communication 
over its whole extent. These new political relations 
entirely change the operations of both the belligerent 
parties as far as the Balkan. The principal attack 
goes down the Danube, not up, and is therefore less 
difficult ; the importance of the Dobrudja is trans- 
ferred to Bosnia-Servia, the support from the Sea 
for the defence ceases, and the aid for the offensive, 
from the revolutionary movements in Servia, Bosnia 
and Macedonia becomes more probable, and resist- 
ance on the part of the Servians and of Belgrade is 
out of the question. The Austrian-Russian offensive 
may be raised to 300,000 men; before them is the 
clear road through the valley of the Morava, and 
the Nissa to Sophia, and that through the valley of 
the Danube to Widden. Though this army should 
march in two bodies, each of these will be nunieri- 
cally far superior to the Turkish army, stationed at 
Sophia or Widden, and will have a prospect of 
decisive victory. Widden and Rustchuk cannot 
long resist the skilful Austrian besiegers. As soon 
as they fall, or are merely invested, the passes of 
Tirnova and Sophia are open, and the operations in 
Thrace will begin in the manner described above, 
Adrianople again becoming of the utmost importance. 
That under these circumstances the Western Powers 
cannot expect successfully to defend the Turks in 
Turkey is evident. The road from France to Vienna 
leads not over Constantinople, and that from London 
to St. Petersburgh does not pass the Dardanelles. 
Attacking Austria in Italy, Russia in the Baltic with 
the aid of Sweden, confining the neutrality of Prussia 
to its proper limits—these are the means to withdraw 
the Russo-Austrian superiority from Turkey. In 
other words, nothing but a general war will enable 
the Western Powersof Europe to protect theirinterest 
in the East ; but if such a war is to take place both 
sides must appeal to the people, to the same people 
who but a few short years ago were deprived of their 
liberty by perjury and assassination; arms must be 
placed into the hands of the same people who, with 
difficulty, were disarmed but two and four years ago ; 
the bolts must be drawn and the keepers be removed 
from the still scowling revolution !” 

‘Shrines of the Holy Land contested by the 
Russian and the Turk’ is a volume devoted to 
the illustration of a topic which, though figuring 
very largely in the early part of the present 

uarrel, has long since lost its general interest. 
‘hose who wish to understand all the aspects, 
past as well as present, of the Eastern Question 
may nevertheless turn to its pages for instruction. 

Dr. Cumming vaticinates in his usual ampli- 

tude of style and illustration on the fall of 





Turkey. He reads the fate of that country, not 
on the banks of the Danube or on the shores of 
the Black Sea, but in his own personal inter. 
pretation of the prophets. With such perilous 
and intangible theories as are here propounded 
we will not meddle. Our business is with his. 
tory, not with prophecy. 

M. Ustridloff, the Russian author of ‘The 
Reign of Nikolai I.,’ translated by Mr. Roberts, 
is Professor of History to the University of 
St. Petersburgh. This fact will explain to 
the reader that his work is a Russian— 
we may say a Court—view of the present 
reign. Of course it is all glory and pros. 
perity. Nicholas is the greatest of emperors 
and the best of men. If it be only for its novelty, 
our readers will doubtless like to hear what 
M. Ustridloff has to say about the grand mili- 
tary power of Russia. Here it is.— 

“The Russian army is known to all Europe, 
which for more than a hundred years has resounded 
with our victories; but never did our army attain to 
such a pitch of discipline as it now may boast of, 
The military ordinances carefully revised, reduced 
to unity, ameliorated and augmented from the most 
important rules and regulations of the operative 
army, to the utmost minutie, and the management 
of the commissariat, have revivified and harmonised 
all the parts of so vast and complicated a machine, 
the chief strength of which lies in its proper arrange. 
ment. All the obligations of service, all the con- 
ditions of authority and responsibility have been 
defined with greater accuracy, and a regular audit 
appointed. The soldier is guaranteed by the govern. 
ment in all things necessary to him, in his main- 
tenance, nourishment, and equipment ; the service is 
therefore his sole care—his sole object. He is sub- 
mitted to a vigilant superintendence, which traces 
his every step, his thought, and his wish; anticipates 
his errors; and severely, but not cruelly, visits each 
omission; so that the fifteen years of a soldier's 
service, convert into a useful citizen, the man, who 
not unfrequently before his entrance into the army, 
was, by his offences, a burden both to his family and 
the public. How much higher, much more to be 
admired is the moral dignity of a Russian warrior, 
taken from beneath the paternal roof—from the 
embraces of his beloved family by the lot of service. 
Having faithfully and truly served his sovereign and 
his country, he returns to his native hearth, or enters 
upon a calling conformable to his resources, firm in 
his devotedness to the throne, rigid in the fulfilment 
of his duties, active, prudent, and industrious. Mili- 
tary promotion has, in the course of the last twenty 
years, taken a new direction ; now-a-days, it is diffi- 
cult for an officer who has not received a fundamental 
and solid education to obtain a commission, The 
guards, the army, and the fleet, are yearly re- 
plenished, for the greater part from such as have 
been reared in the cadet corps. The engineer and 
artillery schools, and other establishments for mili- 
tary instruction, are under vigilant inspection; therein 
future officers, from their youth up, become accus- 
tomed to the order of service, to the unconditional 
accomplishment of their duties, learn the military 
art experimentally and scientifically, acquire an 
emulation to noble ambition, and enter the world 
with a mind enlightened, and with a soul full of the 
most lively gratitude to him who cares for them as 
his own children. Protected by sea and land by our 
own forces, we have no need to trouble ourselves 
about alliances; and we look with indifference on 
the petty intrigues of the West in its impotent envy 
of our immoveable strength.” f 

Dr. Michelsen’s work is less partial than is 
customary with biographies. In it, the Em- 

eror is neither angel nor fiend; only a cold, 
me reserved man, very ambitious, and not 
very scrupulous. The best side of his character 
appears to be its home side, and, as somewhat 
of a relief from the warlike character of our 
previous extracts, we will reproduce Dr. Michel- 
sen’s passage on Nicholas in his own house.— 

“ Nicholas rises at an early hour and goes soon to 
the business of the day, after having taken a short 
walk, . The most scrupulous order reigns in his 
study; the walls are adorned with pictures of regi- 
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mental costumes. The furniture is elegant, but not 
over rich ; while there is nowhere to be seen a trace 
of useless ornaments. The dinner-meal usually 
takes but little time, for it is served quickly, while 
the dishes are comparatively few. The Czar eats 
heartily, but is very moderate in his drink. He 
neither smokes nor takes snuff. In the evening he 
has two or three cups of very strong tea, and spends 
the interval between that and bedtime at some game. 
Despite his regularity of life, which is necessarily 
much interrupted by receptions, travels, &c., the Czar 
js no slave to habit. According to those who have 
had the best opportunity of judging, his relation to 
the Empress is simple yet noble—an expression that 
undoubtedly admits of varied interpretation.+| Women 
are not without their influence at his court. In 1846 
a young lieutenant of the guard danced a polka with 
Lady Dashkoff, so much to her entire satisfaction 
that he was soon after installed as one of the aides- 
de-camp to the Czar. His friends composed a new 
polka, which they dedicated to him under the 
ironical title of the ‘Promotion Polka.’ Much has 
never been said of the exhibition of parental feeling 
on the part of Nicholas—at least he did not display 
itin any lively degree while his children yet remained 
young. The Grand Duchess Olga, the late Princess 
Alexandra, and the Grand Duke Constantine, were 
frequently indicated as his pets; though, judging 
outwardly, since they have been grown up, a large 
amount of form and ceremony has accompanied their 
intercourse. Custine, in his work ‘ Russia in 1839,’ 
says,—* Nicholas forgets his majesty only in domestic 
life, where he is reminded that man has his happiness 
independent of state duties." There is, however, a 
degree of coquetry in the domestic life of the 
Winter-palace. Persons well acquainted with the 
imperial family assert, that though Nicholas may 
love his children dearly, yet it cannot be denied that 
he assumes towards his sons a serious and cold de- 
meanour, while his behaviour to his daughters is 
chivalrous in the extreme; but this is a conduct which 
he generally adopts towards ladies. The weak and 
sickly Empress he treats with compassionate affec- 
tion: we can find no better word. When from in- 
disposition she is confined to her apartment, he fre- 
quently visits her there ; and the newspapers, which 
are always loud in praise of his undiminished affec- 
tion, mentioned that, at the time of the imperial stay 
at Naples in 1847, he used to carry her in his arms 
up the staircase to her chamber. During the burning 
of the Winter-palace in 1836 (says Griitsch), Count 
Orloff reported to the Emperor that the fire was 
about reaching the imperial private cabinet or study, 
and asked him what he desired to be saved in it, as 
no time was to be lost. ‘Only my portfolio,’ was 
the reply; ‘it contains the letters of the Empress 
which she wrote me during our engagement.” 

We cannot wind up our long account of these 
volumes on the Eastern Question more appro- 
priately than by a word in favour of M. Pou- 
joulat’s ‘ History of Constantinople.’ The first 
volume embraces the course of events from the 
origin of Byzantium down to the conquest of the 
city under its new name by Mohammed the 
Second; the second brings the story down to our 
own day. Few cities have been the theatres of 
such stirring events and such striking historical 
panoramas. 





Treasures of Art in Great Britain: being an 
Account of the Chief Collections of Paintings, 


Drawings, Sculptures, §c. By Dr. Waagen, 

Director of the Royal Gallery of Pictures, 

Berlin. 3 vols. Murray. 
Dr. Waagen visited us first in 1835, when he 
published the results of his visit in a work, enti- 
tled ‘Art and Artists in England,’ which we 
favourably noticed at the time. The present 
book is an expansion of his first design, enlarged 
by him during some months spent in England 
in 1851, as Juror to one department of the Great 


“+A couple of years after her marriage, the present 
press paid a visit to her fatherat Berlin. Nicholas, two 
days after her departure, took post, travelling incog. and 
arrived at the palace at Berlin one hour before his consort, 
who was not a little surprised to be welcomed by her 
husband. It is the only time, it is said, that he indulged 
in a hearty laugh.” 








Exhibition. He now claims for himself a wider | 
and deeper artistic exfrience, derived from his 


observations in Italy, Belgium and Holland, 


Paris, Vienna, Dresden, and Munich. In addi- | 


tion to the paintings mentioned in his former 
book, he has now seen and examined twenty- 
eight collections in and near London, nineteen 


in the English counties, and seven in Scotland. | 


He has devoted some time to the study of Eng- 
lish illuminated MSS., and to our national and | 
private collections of drawings and sculpture. 
The Doctor, though by no means very com- 
ae in his view of English Art, is able from his 
nowledge of foreign galleries to give us sound 
opinions as to the value and authenticity of our 
Art-treasures. There is a steady, patient enthu- 
siasm about him which serves to disarm criti- 
cism and to soften annoyance at his neglects and 
backslidings. We grieve when he is obliged to | 
lie flat on his back in the Hamburgh steamer to 
escape sea-sickness, and we feel relieved when 


Curzon Street, May Fair.’’ No one but a German 


would quote Goethe’s lines, “the Atlas bears | 


houses of cedar on his giant shoulders,” simply 
because he had just counted twenty-eight 
Thames steamers passing his own vessel,—or 
could burst out, when the Custom House cfficer 
wondered at his single-soled shoes, in the rhap- 
sody of Ulysses, “ Bear, and thou dear heart, thou 
hast already borne much.” No one can rejoice 
more than we are disposed to do when Mr. 
Labouchere regaled him with that practical dish, 
roast beef, that reminds him of the Homeric 
age, and “that truly excellent national dish, 
ae which reminds him of geo- | 
ogy and the pudding-stone, and brings in the | 
English language and a quotation from Schiller. | 
We are sorry that the Duke of Devonshire should | 
have had a severe cold; but can yield to no one 
in our delight at his urbanity in asking the 
Doctor in, and spreading before him a luncheon, 
“which differed from a dinner in nothing but 
the name.” The book wants weeding of these 
Pepys-like trivialities, and crushing up into 
shape. It would be better, too, if the arrange- 
ment consisted rather in subject than place, that 
we might be spared the perpetual transition from 
picture galleries to MSS., and from MSS. to draw- 
ings or ecclesiastical antiquities. At present, the 
work has too much the air of a mere note-book 
published, rather than the careful and laborious 
results of a long investigation into the existing 
state of English Art. A list of our dead and | 
living painters and their chief works should be | 
given, with a note as to their _— possessor, | 
when such could be obtained. Such a list is | 
now possible, but it grows less so every day. | 
Dr. Waagen does not devote much space to | 
general observations; but the remarks he does give 
are sensible, though not profound or exhaustive. 
He says that English art, encouraged by Henry 
the Third, was still more patronized by the three | 
Edwards; and that our missal painting, or as 


he will call it “miniature painting,” of that! were, also, much purchased. 


time excels that of all other nations except the | 
Italian, and is equal even to theirs. The ten- | 


dency is always realistic; but the allegories are | 


original, the animals true to nature, the chiar- 
oscuro is careful, and the colours are bright and 
harmonious. The general taste for the Fine Arts 
thus fostered in the cloister spread at the Refor- 
mation to the court. The Doctor does not ex- 

lain how. It originated, like the poetical 
innovations of Surrey, in our intercourse with 
Italy. Henry the Eighth patronized Holbein, 
and formed a collection of some 150 pictures. 
A century later—for Dr. Waagen does not tell 
us much of Sir Antonio More, who painted 
Queen Mary, or of Zucchero, who visited Eliza- 
beth’s court—Charles the First formed a gallery 


/and Leonardo’s St. John the Baptist. 





of paintings on a Continental scale somewhat 


approaching the glories of Florence or of Rome. 
The king began to collect before he came to the 
throne ; and on his brother Prince Henry dying, 
became possessor of his cabinet. In 1629 he 
purchased the collection of the Duke of Mantua 
for 80,000/. This gallery had been 150 years form- 
ing, and was thought one of the finest in Italy. 
It contained Raphael’s Cartoons, and works by 
Andrea Mantegna, Giulio Romano, Correggio, 
Titian, Leonardo da Vinci, and many pictures 
by Rubens and Vandyke. Of the earlier Ger- 


‘man and Flemish schools there were works 


by Gerhard van Haden, Holbein, Albert Diirer, 
George Pens, Lucas Cranach, Lucas van Ley- 
den, and Antonio More. The total number of 
pictures in the royal palaces was 1,387, with 
399 works of sculpture. The king had 433 
medals, and a collection of valuable drawings, 
including a drawing-book of Michael Angelo’s. 
All these treasures were sold by Parliament, 


| after the Civil War, for 118,080/. 10s. 2d.—the 
he enjoys his first English dinner, at “ No. 7, | 


seven Cartoons being bought in by Cromwell 
for 3007. Then went from the country Man- 
tegna’s Triumph of Julius Cesar, and Raphael’s 
Holy Family, Correggio’s Education of Cupid, 
Titian’s Entombment and Jupiter and Antiope, 
The 
were bought by the King of Spain and the 
Archduke Leopold:—a Dutch amateur and a 
German banker divided the spoils with Queen 
Christina and Mazarin. The great Arundel col- 
lection went to pieces in the same war: the 
pictures were lost, destroyed or burnt, and the 
statues were dispersed. The Buckingham col- 
lection was sold by auction at Antwerp to fur- 
nish the young Duke with a few ducats for wine 
and dice. 

Charles the Second took some pains to collect 
his father’s scattered treasures. The States- 
General handsomely returned all they could 
obtain. He recovered seventy valuable pictures, 


including Mantegna’s Triumph of Czsar,—and 


eventually increased the royal collection to 
above 400 pictures, and 100 works of sculpture. 
James the Second added some hundred paint- 
ings, showing an admirable predilection for sea- 
pieces. Whitehall, continuing the chief depét 
of Art, contained 738 pictures, which were 


nearly all lost in the fire of 1697,—including 


three Leonardo da Vincis, three Raphaels, 
eighteen Titians, eighteen Giorgiones, &c. The 
best private collection of this period—that of 
Sir Peter Lely,—containing 167 pictures, was 
sold by auction about this time. 

When the taste for collecting revived, at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, a 
falling off in taste was visible. The Venetian 
school and that of the Carracci remained popular; 
but the chief purchases were of the masters of 
the decline of Art, as Carlo Dolce, Sasso- 
ferrato, &c. Holbeins and Van Eycks were 
never seen; and the Earl of Cowper’s collection, 
at Panshanger, Herts, is the only exception to 
this rule. Drawings and second-rate sculpture 
In 1780, Sir 
Robert Walpole’s gallery was sold for 30,000/. 
to the Empress of Russia; and, about the same 
time, eighty antiques, belonging to Mr. Lyde 
Brown, of great value, were lost to the nation. 

But, with the French Revolution and the 
distribution of French collections came our 
revival. The Duke of Orleans’ great gal- 
lery, consisting of purchases from Christina 
of Sweden’s, from Richelieu and Mazarin’s 
collections, was sold, in 1792, by Egalité, 
who wanted a few pounds to keep his neck 
from the red axe. Mr. Stade, an Englishman, 
purchased the Flemish and Dutch pictures for 
350,000 francs. The house of Jeremiah Her- 
man bought 295 of the best Italian pictures of 
M. Laborde de Mereville, a French émigré for 
900,000 francs. In 1793, Mr. Stade’s collection 
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was again sold by auction. The Italian pictures 
were purchased by the Duke of Bridgewater and 
the Marquis of Stafford. When the French 
overran Italy many of the noble families sold 
their collections to English bankers and rich 
amateurs,—and many churches parted with 
their altar-pieces. The Fesch Gallery and that 
of the Duke of Lucca have since been sold ;— 
and Lord Ward purchased the entire collection 
of Count Bisenzio. English dealers overran 
Belgium and Holland in the same manner. 
The English were the chief purchasers at the 
sales of the Hoffman, Verstélk, and King of 
Netherlands’ galleries. 

The French invasion of Spain, in 1807, opened 
the convents and palaces to English dealers, 
as enterprising and more generous than French 
robbers. Seville surrendered many Murillos. 
Even the Escurial opened its gates at the sight 
of English gold; and the Convent of Loeches 
gave up its colossal Rubens. In 1817 Mr. 
Buchanan purchased Talleyrand’s collection, 
which was divided between Mr. Webb and Mr. 
Allnutt. Two years before, Lucien Bonaparte’s 
and General Sebastiani’s Spanish pictures were 
sold in London, and the increase of travelling 
made foreign picture purchases more numerous 
than ever. The national tendency ran in favour 
of the Flemish and Dutch schools and the works 
of the Carracci. Various collections of drawings 
of the Old Masters were now formed: Sir 
Thomas Lawrence alone spending 40,000/. upon 
that and similar objects. Missals and old en- 
gravings were eagerly bought; and in 1801 
Lord Elgin enriched England with the marbles 
of Phidias—the glory of Art, and the cause of 
all successes we may achieve. In 1753 the 
British Museum was founded; and in 1816, a 
public gallery of pictures was first instituted. 

The Museum, now, is the first in the world 
in point of sculpture ; is second to few in an- 
tiquities and coins; inferior only to Paris in 
its missals, &c.; stands high for Dutch etchings, 
but is still weak in drawings from the Old 
Masters. Dr. Waagen thinks the appointment 
of efficient curators a great step in advance. 
The new Houses of Parliament have benefited 
Art; and he rejoices in the establishment of the 
Schools of Design. He notices Lord Ashburn- 
ham’s collection of medizval “ miniatures” ; 
the excellent drawings by the Old Masters at 
the Taylor Museum, Oxford; the collections of 
modern paintings, and of medizeval Art, &c. 

Dr. Waagen attributes the late rise of Art in 
England to many causes, and chiefly to our 
original ecclesiastical painting being so entirely 
superseded by the introduction of Italian paint- 
ings and those of a French style, from which 
Hogarth at last emerged as our first English 
painter. 

In another edition, Dr. Waagen, we are sure, 
will render his book of great value to all lovers 
of Art. It is at present interesting; it will, 
with proper additions and curtailings, become 
valuable and complete. 








Day and Night Songs. By W. Allingham.— 
Peace and War. An Ode. By the same. 
Routledge & Co. 

Many of these songs, odes and lyrics have seen 

the light of day in other shapes—a good reason 

for us not to devote much space to them—lest 
we treat the reader with a twice-told tale,—but 
no reason at all why those who love the calm 
and simple music of that class of our younger 
poets who feel that art is required in song as 
well as genius, should not take these little books 
to heart. Mr. Allingham is a real minstrel. 

His lines make music to the ear rather than to 

the eye—as all true melody in words should do. 

His style is Tennysonian; and the quality of 


his thought is sweet and simple rather than 
broad and grand. He is ¥ery clear. His paint- 
ing, too, is accurate: whether the subject be a 
village spring, a meadow in the sun, a girl 
laughing, or a lady tried under the sternest for- 
tune, the picture is always outlined to the fancy, 
and touched off with a vanishing tint that recalls 
the painting of the school of Raffaelle. The 
reader of Mr. Allingham’s verses will also be 
struck with a sense of the poet’s reserved power. 
Everything appears easy to him. He never 
seems to put his shoulder to the wheel. These 
lyrics might have dropped from some one in a 
dream. Something = 5 seems to have been 
left behind—some word, some bar of music, 
seems to have dropped out—so that the imagina- 
tion is constantly appealed to to complete the 
idea and the symphony. As an example of the 
lines which suggest more to the fancy than they 
picture to the eye, we will quote the following, 
called ‘The Witch Bride.’— 
A fair witch crept to a young man’s side, 
And he kiss’d her and took her for his bride, 


But a Shape came in at the dead of night, 
And fill'd the room with snowy light. 


And he saw how in his arms there lay 
A thing more frightful than mouth may say. 


And he rose in haste, and follow’d the Shape 
Till morning crown’d the eastern cape. 


And he girded himself and follow’d still, 
When sunset sainted the western hill. 


But, mocking and thwarting, clung to his side, 
Weary day !—the foul Witch-Bride. 

As an example of word-painting in another 
style, we give the ballad of ‘ Lady. Alice.’— 
Now what doth Lady Alice so late on the turret stair, 
Withgut a lamp to light her, but the diamond in her hair ; 
When every arching passage overflows with shallow gloom, 
And dreams float through the eastle, into every silent 

room ? 


She trembles at her footsteps, although they fall so light ; 
Through the turret loopholes she sees the wild midnight ; 
Lroken vapours streaming across the stormy sky ; 

Down the empty corridors the blast doth moan and cry. 


She steals along a gallery; she pauses by a door; 
And fast ‘her tears are dropping down upon the oaken 


floor ; 

And thrice she seems returning—but thrice she turns 
again :— 

Now heavy lie the cloud of sleep on that old father’s 
brain! 


Oh, well it were that never shouldst thou waken from thy 
sleep! 

For wherefore should they waken, who waken but to weep? 

No more, no more beside thy bed doth Peace a vigil keep, 

But Woe,—a lion that awaits thy rousing for its leap. 


An afternoon of April, no sun appears on high, 

But a moist and yellow lustre fills the deepness of the sky: 

And through the ecastle-gateway, left empty and forlorn, 

Along the leafless avenue an honour’d bier is borne. 

They stop. The long line closes up like some gigantic 
worm ; 

A shape is standing in the path, a wan and ghost-like form, 

Which gazes fixedly; nor moves, nor utters any sound ; 

Then, like a statue built of snow, sinks down upon the 
ground. 


And though her clothes are ragged, and though her feet are 
bare. 

And though all wild and tangled falls her heavy silk-brown 
hair; 

Though from her eyes the brightness, from her cheeks the 
bloom is fled, 

They know their Lady Alice, the darling of the dead. 


With silence, in her own old room the fainting form they 
lay, 
Where all things stand unalter’d since the night she fled 
away: 
But who—but who shall bring to life her father from the 
? 


But who shall give her back again her heart of a former 
day? 
The ‘Ode on Peace and War’ is reprinted 
from the Daily News. 





The Jacobin Club: a Contribution to the History 
of Parties and Political Morals during the 
Revolutionary Period—[ Der Jakobiner-Klub, 
§e.]. By J. W. Zinkeisen. 2 vols. Berlin, 


Decker; London, Williams & Norgate. 
Tus work, as now completed, justifies the ex- 
pectation we briefly expressed [ Athew, No. 1303] 
on the appearance, in 1852, of the first volume. 





title; and may be described as the best mono- 
graph hitherto produced on a subject which 
pean | includes the whole pith and marrow 
of the French Revolution. It is, indeed, obvious 
that, other things being equal, the last work 
in a field which new revelations are constantly 
enlarging, should be the best,—as the sources 
of knowledge are multiplied, and means of eom- 
parison and correction grow more abundant, 
Of these, Prof. Zinkeisen has taken advan- 
tage, with a mastery acquired by long study 
of the subject during a resi in Paris, 
and furthered by the rich colleetion of materials 
now preserved in the Royal Library at Berlin.+ 
The memoirs and documents committed to the 
— within the last fifteen years would alone 

ave sufficed to give new bases of certainty on 
many important points hitherto left dubious 
or distorted. Among these, may be especially 
named the Histoire Parlementaire, edited by 
Buchet and Roux, completed in 1838,—the 
‘Correspondence of Mirabeau with Count de la 
Marck,’ invaluable for the first period of the 
Revolution,—and the ‘Mémoires’ of Mallet 
du Pan, scarcely less important in reference 
to a later stage. To these and other authorities 
the Professor has paid due regard; and gene- 
rally proves himself conversant with the whole 
literature of the subject,—his work in this 
a being a good example of that com- 
prehensive industry which is peculiarly the 
merit of German authors. In the qualities 
which are needed to make a full historical 
apparatus fruitful and instructive, Prof. Zin- 
keisen may rank before most of his: learned 
countrymen. He evinces a clear and mascu- 
line judgment, acute discrimination, precise 
and rational perceptions of fact, preferring well- 
founded deductions to showy theories or vague 
conjectures;—and, above all, a truly impar- 
tial spirit, which is a gift not less rare than 
valuable in the historian of a theme so apt for 
the display of political bias. His style reflects 
the character of his intellect ;—it is luminous, 
succinct, and expressive; without pretension, 
yet not without elegance. His book, in short, 
is well written—which is no common merit in 
learned German histories. This advantage 
of manner, no less than the interest of the 
subject,—which is exhibited not in bare out- 
line, but richly filled with anecdotes, portraits, 
and other dramatic illustrations of the scene, 
—keeps attention alive throughout the work: 
voluminous though it is, from its careful re- 
gard to all collateral points of information, 
and of the minutest details, the authorities for 
which are copiously inserted in the text. These 
two volumes, of 667 and 1019 closely printed 
pages respectively, contain in themselves the 
substance of a little library; yet they may be 
read to the end without any risk of that weari- 
ness which is apt to attend on such bulky per- 
formances. 


Altogether, considering the fullness of its 
authorities and their fair and able treatment, 
the work, we apprehend, must for the present 
be termed the standard history of “ the Jacobin 
Club :""—and it can only be superseded by such 
extensive discoveries of new material as can 
hardly be expected at any future period. The 
chief actors are already before the world in 
their own confessions; the springs of all the 
main transactions may now be traced in 
known records; and of the contemporary features 
enough has been preserved to justify the con- 
clusion that further supplements, which are 








+ This collection of pamphlets, placards, newspap 

carieat » &c. app to resemble that which is under- 
steed to exist in the British Museum; but, unlike ears, it 
is rendered available to the n by its “ exemplary 
ar t according to dates and subjects, and by the 
excellemt catalogue of materials, in which the whole is fully 
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most likely to accrue in this department, may 
indeed deepen, but will hardly alter, the extant 
outlines of the great Revolution. 

The Jacobin Club, as already remarked, was 
destined to be the soul of that monstrous por- 
tent,—and this destiny was fulfilled in a manner 
not less remarkable than the enormity of its 
effect. It was, from its first rise, the continuous 
and progressive representation of the abnormal 
principle, however it may be termed—revolu- 
tionary—anarchic—destructive—which began 
to work in the very heart of the business, from 
the moment when the ruinous state of the old 
system was confessed by the compelled recourse 
to the States-General. The various systematic 
means tried by political theory, within the 
bounds of a ee solution, no less than 
the attempts of the stationary parties—Royalists 
and Churchmen — to retain their advantages 
intact—formed the ostensible side of the pro- 
blem; but in the state to which France had 
then sunk, this problem could not be wrought 
out by any of these singly, nor by any possible 
combination, compromise or arrangement of all 
or any part of them. On the other side, un- 
noted at first, growing up in dark, questionable, 
and irregular forms, gradually overcoming all 
surrounding influences, and revealed at last 
in full significance and tempestuous strength 
amidst the exhaustion and failure of all other 
influences, as the real genius of the time, there 
arose an unconstitutional, chance-born, self- 
developed entity, which has been termed 
Clubbism,—but which was in reality the im- 
personation of that demoniac or fatal spirit 
which inexorable Nemesis invoked to fulfil a 
doom towards which France had been advanc- 
ing for centuries. This impulse may be seen, 
from the first beginning, in the Bréton and 
other similar Societies,—unconsciously express- 
ing itself as a principle of action beyond the 
pale of ee political contrivances, of 
whatever kind,—constantly revealing and en- 
forcing this pea with more and more 
emphasis, while it absorbed on all hands the 
elements necessary to its growth, and threw off 
each of its former constituents when their active 
power was exhausted; thus preserving, by a 
strictly organic process, its continuity and ex- 
pansion, amidst a perpetual change of the 
materials assimilated,—until it had gained its 
complete developement, and stood openly wres- 
tling with the system which it was appointed to 
destroy. The attempt of the emigrant minority, 
— by foreign arms, to stop its course, 
while it exasperated its violence, imparted to 
the struggle another feature, the nobility of 
which the Reign of Terror itself cannot obscure. 
This was the assertion of the resolve, essen- 
tial to national existence, to forbid the dictation 
of armed strangers in a domestic quarrel: 
—and the energy which their menace pro- 
voked saved France from the calamity of a 
civil war that must have ended in her dismem- 
berment. This is the heroic part of the Revo- 
lution; and the call which roused the nation to 
its duty, when the risk seemed desperate, was 
the tocsin of the Jacobins. In short, whatever 
of evil and of good peculiarly marked the 
French Revolution, is written in gigantic cha- 
racters in the history of the Jacobin Club. 

Although the Professor does not expressly 
take this general view of his subject, it 
plainly results from his masterly display of 
revolutionary progress, on the one hand, and 
of the impotence, on the other, of all that 
attempted to check or tamper with it. He 
confines himself to such reflections as arise 
within a narrower circle, from the successive 
moves of this tremendous game. Hisexplanations 
of these are ample and impartial ; and afford 
perfectly safe estimates of the various successive 





momenta of the subject,—the ultimate compre- 
hension of which, however, requires a larger 
method of interpretation than he has attempted. 
Thus, his conclusions, while expressing posi- 
tive truth in particulars, will often need dis- 
cussion on ‘broader grounds, in order to a 
— historic generalization. 

is is especially true of a class of remarks 
that touch the line of difference between the 
revolutionary force and those which succes- 
sively tried to make head against it. Of such 
instances, a few may be extracted as charac- 
teristic.—Their aptitude to the special features 
of the moment cannot be denied ; but these, it 
may be seen, are but partial expressions of a 
larger system of relations. The following refers 
to a scene early in the Revolution,—in the 
Society of Les Amis du Peuple.— 

“ Your decrees on the actual holders of prebends 
are unjust,” it was answered, not without asperity.— 
“ What, then?” coolly replied M. de Séjour; “ who 
said that they were just?’’ On this point, in fact, 
there could be no doubt whatever; but endless 
fruitless complaining of this was truly not the way 
to alter or amend the case. “Right or wrong?’ at 
that moment—as in all the great crises of political 
revolutions—the main question, alas! no longer 
stood on that basis. Other, and quite different, 
motives were now in question. Have you Power, or 
have you no Power, that will enable you, whether 
by strength of character and superiority of talent, or 
by the weight of your party, to strike in with vigour 
and effect, to control circumstances, instead of wail- 
ing overthem? That was the question which it now 
behoved every one to ask himself, and clearly to ap- 
prehend, who desired to play a part, to gain influence, 
and make good, maintain, and carry out what he 
recognized or imagined to be his just rights. He 
who is destitute of this power, in times of revo- 
lutionary disorder, will, though with the best of prin- 
ciples and the most upright intentions, but too soon 
become the sport of the vulgar passions of his oppo- 
nents, and fall at last the victim of his own weakness, 

At a later period (February, 1790), when the 
Society of Les Amis de la Constitution was fully 
installed at the Jacobins, this is the description 
of principles entertained by a majority of its 
members and of the causes of their impotence 
as against the more resolute minority.— 

At that time, it is evident that the majority 
actually consisted of men who, as true patriots in the 
sense of the Revolution of 1789, exerted themselves 
to obtain and secure in a legal way,a triumph for the 
principles of reasonable and practicable liberty over 
the oppression of privilege and the obsolete and now 
untenable pretensions of the aristocracy. Far from 
any desire to favour a republic, or, indeed, from even 
dreaming of the possibility of a new form of govern- 
ment, they were, on the contrary, bent in good faith 
on trying to establish the monarchy and the whole 
state fabric on another and more lasting basis, by 
appropriate institutions in harmony with modern 
ideas. Ina word, they desired the union of freedom 
and monarehy:—but in trying to solve this problem 
they fell into collision not only with those who were 
absolutely hostile to the Revolution itself—not only 
with an extreme party in the Club, which at first was 
feeble enough—but also fell out among themselves ; 
and these contentions lamed their activity and weak- 
ened their influence. Uncertainty of vision, want 
of character, self-deception, such were, in the majority 
of cases, the causes of error which misled them in 
this course, and which finally made them the mere 
instruments of a party, with which neither their 
opinions nor their objects allowed them to co-operate. 

From the first developement of the Jacobin 
Club down to the crisis of its power, successive 
attempts were made, by dissentient parties of 
all colours, to gain a footing on the same 
ground,—all alike ineffectual, and this from a 
cause common to all:—want of agreement in 
the mass, want of hearty faith, sincerity, and 
self-devotion in the individuals. The Jmpar- 
tiaux, Amis du Peuple, Société Patriotique, 
Amis de la Constitution Monarchique, Cercle 
Social (des Amis de la Vérité), above all, the 














Feuillans, successively broke away from the 
Mother society, tried to contend with it, and 
failed in the trial:—only confirming by their 
fall the credit and power of their antagonist. 
The “Constitutional Monarchists,” a disjointed 
medley of self-indulgent ambition, pedantry, and 
selfish pretension, fell after a short exhibition of 
insignificance, in the most sudden and con- 
temptible manner, hooted to death by a mob in 
the Jacobin interest.— 

Such was the pitiful existence, and such the la- 
mentable end, of the society. * * The intentions of 
its founders, at least, were honest, and its aim was 
laudable, but their powers and means were too feeble, 
and both were miscalculated. In this way—it now 
became fully evident—there was no hope of effecting 
anything against the overwhelming power of the 
Jacobins. The whole system of the Monarchists, 
if it can be termed a system at all, being intrinsically 
vague, purblind, and equivocal, had moreover this 
main defect, that, while it sought to keep on terms 
with all parties, it was unable to command the least 
confidence from any single one. 

Another rival club, the Cercle Social, founded 
by Abbé Fauchet, had no better exit (July, 
1791), and it deserved a worse.— 

These were the “ Friends of Truth” who had, 
laboriously and without any true vocation, tried to 
plant themselves on the summit of ad moral sys- 
tem professedly Christian, which they borrowed and 
abused, by the side of a philosophic theory, partly 
distorted, partly misunderstood ; and who dreamed 
that from this elevation they could command the 
Revolution,—and all the world to boot! The be- 
ginning and end of their activity was not truth, but 
falsehood and hypocrisy,—and of this they were the 
first to bear the just penalty. Swept away by the 
revolutionary whirlpool, they perished in its abyss. 

The relative effect of the main agencies op- 
posed to each other is seen in the strongest 
contrast as the crisis draws near. The following 
passages refer to the time immediately before 
and after the mob invasion of the Tuileries on 
the 20th of June, 1792.— 

While such were the petty interests that pre- 
vailed in the Ministerial circle; beyond it everything 
was rushing down to the inevitable catastrophe of 
final dissolution. It is, indeed, one of the most not- 
able phenomena in History ... that in so critical 
a state of things no power should have risen with 
energy sufficient to gain the command of events, and 
to impart life and vigour to the perishing monarchy. 
But it lay in the nature of this unexampled process 
of political annihilation, that while the consciousness 
of the nullity and untenable character of the extant 
state of things brovght the prospect of utter ruin 
continually and positively before every eye, there 
arose in no quarter any clear perception as to what 
should be constructed, in a positive, defensible, and 
lasting manner, upon the fall of the old system. The 
creative, the conservative elements, had lost all their 
force,—the spirit of Negation and of Destruction had 
gained unlimited sway. This was the curse of an 
impotence which for some years past had been fight- 
ing a miserable and useless battle with the all-de- 
stroying force of the Revolution. 

Of that force, the Jacobin Club (June, 1792) 
was now the visible organ,— 
and continued to be the real focus of political acti- 
vity, the lever of the all-prevailing Revolutionary 
movement. In proportion as the administrative 
power sank lower and lower into weak inaction, as 
the feebleness of all other parties grew more con- 
temptible, in the same proportion did the Jacobin 
Club gain increased power, by the consistent tenacity 
with which it succeeded in repelling all attacks 
threatening its existence, by its widely ramified organ- 
ization, by the necessity of a leading force, which, 
in the total break up of established relations, fell 
of itself at last to that body. It had becomea power 
in the State, which derived a right, as it were, from 
the very fact of its existing on the ruins of the Mon- 
archy,— and also because a continuous resolute 
activity gave it assurance for the future, at a time 
when all else was hopelessly rushing towards ¢ée- 
struction, 

Of the pitiable King, of his intriguing Court. 
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and of the self-deluded Royalist party,—each 
taking a way of its own, and all a wrong way, 
—it is needless to borrow the Professor’s cha- 
racteristic descriptions. That these actors in 
the terrible drama were from first to last in a 
hopeless, because false and mistaken, or per- 
verse, relation to the circumstances of the time 
—is now universally seen and admitted. We 
may therefore proceed to consider the principle 
that, for a time, gave to anarchy the upper 
hand in this contest, and that produced the 
effects of which the preceding extracts describe 
some salient phenomena. 

Effectual power in any great political move- 
ment will after all be found in the end coin- 
cident with supreme right; or, in other words, 
with the true exigencies of the case ;—and that 
element only will finally prevail which takes 
the lead in the direction which they inexorably 
prescribe. Such was the destiny or office of 
the political element embodied in the Jacobin 
Club,—such the secret of its growth and ulti- 
mate supremacy. Whatever the motives of its 
members, its fluctuating materials, its odious 
agencies,—it was ever—as an organic whole— 
pressing on the great issue of the time, and so 
acting in harmony with its intrinsic law; while 
its several opponents, in their various degrees 
and ecemeal ends, were all discordant with it 
—were all trying more or less to evade or to 
annul it. 

The work for which the fiat had gone out was 
hateful enough. Itis no delicate office to cleanse 
an Augean stable. We must consider the state 
of things which met with such rude handling. 
Old abuses of power and privilege,—depraved 
morals, —a wicked church, — iniquitous law, 
these had swelled the measure of evil until it 
ran over. Famine and bankruptcy, the nor- 
mal scourges of State vice, fell on a society 
where unbelief, disloyalty, and selfish, sensual 
levity festered in the upper ranks,—brutal igno- 
rance in the lowest,—indignation and mutiny 
rising between them ;—each and all in a fer- 
ment incapable of natural fusion by any poli- 
tical alchemy whatever. The season for amend- 
ment was over; there could be no revival of 
social growth until the field had first been 
cleared of the rank incumbrance which every- 
where covered it. A terrible task this, no doubt, 
when the being of a whole nation is in question : 
—and it is a fixed law of the case, that the vio- 
lence without which no such change can be, is 
itself an offspring of the abuses that make 
change necessary. This it is important to keep 
in view—in regard to the definition of Power as 
the equivalent of Right. The right here plainly 
lies in the necessity of the act, as pro- 
nounced by the infallible law of nature ;—and 
is not affected by the instruments destined to 
execute it. These may be abhorred, or excused 
as the executioners; but the national doom 
which they are made to fulfil is visibly a just 
sentence, because in entire accordance with de- 
monstrable Right. 

All revolution bespeaks some evil past the 
remedies of usual law ; and its first action is in- 
evitably destructive. It was the misfortune of 
France that she had so much to destroy :—the 
canker had eaten too deep into the body politic 
to be salved over or to be cured by gentle 
means. For her thé question lay between dis- 
solution and the knife. Under an operation so 
fearful, where there is strength left to bear it at 
all, the reactive paroxysms must be appalling. 
The struggles of a great nation under such 
torture can have no regard for what is orderly 
or merciful. We may rather wonder that France 
could survive the spasm, than marvel at its 
violence. 

Nor is such a crisis, after all, the worst that 
can afflict a nation, when long and deeply 





diseased. It is, indeed, the only means by 
which the evil, when over-ripe, can be cast off 
so as to allow of a nisus towards recovery,— 
and there must still be intense vital force in the 
body to make it and live. There is a worse 
issue than this for depraved communities ;—when 
ages of vice have destroyed the we of even 
convulsive action:—a state of helpless decom- 
position, in which they lie prostrate under op- 
pressions to which their own sins have condemned 
them, impotent either to endure or to resist :— 
** schiavi ognor’ frementi.” 

From the point of view thus taken, it will be 
seen that nothing but failure could result from 
the efforts made by recalcitrant parties, whether 
to turn the fatal course of events, or to arrest it 
at any point short of the goal. And also, that 
the intrinsic character of such attempts, what- 
ever the possible motives of individuals, was 
virtually perverse and fallacious. All proceeded 
alike on misapprehensions of the real issue ; and 
so not only erred in the choice of expedients, but 
even found it impossible to carry these into full 
effect. The degrees of misunderstanding were 
various, as were the motives,—but these, the 
selfish, blind, or base, as well as the more 
generous and sincere, all laboured under the 
common disadvantage of a false relation to the 
vital conditions of the case; and all, in turn, 
—-plotters for counter-revolution, constitutional 
monarchists, dreamy speculators, venal adven- 
turers, moderate and philosophic republicans, 
-rfell in a vain strife, which their impotent 
endeavours merely served to exasperate. ‘The 
History of the Jacobin Club’ includes the pro- 
gressive developement of this supreme fact 
in all these several elements of resistance; 
attracting whatever it would assimilate in each, 
and throwing off and destroying the residue. 
Nothing, in short, is clearer in this history than 
the fact that France had reached a point where 
there was no standing on any other ground than 
that which the real body of the movement 
unconsciously took at the beginning, and by 
degrees came to occupy with open and decisive 
conviction. 

To explain this process by the casual acts or 
omissions of parties or persons,—as if some 
dexterous measure taken here, or a resolute 
stand made there, would have given the whole 
business another character,—will, on considera- 
tion of the elements to be dealt with, appear 
but a shallow conjecture. The means for any 
adjustment within the scope of such possibilities 
were wanting; the state of general decomposi- 
tion, in which the Revolution was the last critical 
ferment, made it impossible to recompose a 
sound fabric by any partial adjustment of forces 
until the process of total change had first been 
completed. It may be said—had the King 
been wise and resolute, the aristocracy generous 
and prudent, the liberals patient, moderate and 
united, the army firm and obedient, the people 
amenable to law-and tolerant of present suffer- 
ings in the hope of future reform,—in other 
words, had there existed the qualities required 
to make the suggested alterations practicable, 
the Revolution might have been led into a 
course of order in this or that critical moment 
of its history. But on no lower terms could the 
contingencies in question have been realized; 
and it was precisely because these conditions 
were not in being that there was a bloody revo- 
lution instead of a peaceable reform. At what- 
ever stage of the business, proposed on whatever 
scheme, the theories of a modified crisis are 
tested by weighing the means indispensable for 
their appliance: it will be found that they must 
have failed from the want of fit materials to act 
upon. Mirabeau himself—the man of all men, 


if there were any—who might have mastered 
the storm, was unable to gain any firm command 





over it; and found his vigorous plans defeated 
by the want of the hands to work them, even 
during the plastic stage of the Revolution: 
and he died aware that his further efforts to 
stem the course of anarchy could have effected 
nothing but his own destruction. 

It is to be observed, lastly, that the Reign of 
Democracy is not the ultimate fact in this pas- 
sage of history,—although it is usually so read, 
not by the vulgar only. That the execution of 
the doom of eternal Justice upon a system grown 
utterly false at heart, should proceed through 
the republican idea, and be effected by the 
hands of those whom the ancient system had 
most wronged, lay in the particular circum- 
stances of the case,-—but iP on as an accident 
than as an essential rule. Popular revolt, sus- 
tained by insurrection of the lower classes, is 
from obvious causes, a frequent mode-of revo- 
lutions; but it is not their sole or indispen- 
sable mover, as some of the greatest—our own 
above all—have attested. The French Revolu- 
tion, after all, produced none of the various 
special results conceived by its several actors— 
whether “philosophers,” “ patriots,” or popu- 
lace. They onl, each in their particular 
way of hope, the attainment of certain positive 
ends: while the single result, which it was ac- 
tually their lot to effect, was a negative one,— 
the echastion, namely, of an inveterate mass 
of abuses, which had been “ tried in the balance 
and found wanting.”” The Democratic prize— 
the “liberty, fraternity and equality,”—for 
which so many contended, escaped their grasp 
at the moment when their triumph seemed com- 
plete; and the field was occupied by a power 
for which no one had dreamed of preparing the 
way. All changes since then have alike shown 
that mere popular supremacy, in the extreme 
revolutionary sense, was not the permanent fact 
which the Revolution was destined to accom- 
plish ; nor is its moral to be read in any express 
symbols of the pure Democratic creed. It is 
a great and decisive lesson of far wider import, 
—the proclamation, in characters of awful 


severity, of a rule of Supreme Justice, which 


visits accumulated wrong with accumulated 
punishment. 

The greatness of this subject, and the im- 
portance of the work in which it is here illus- 
trated, may excuse the length of our remarks. 
It is needless to regret the impossibility of giving 
more than a general character of Prof. Finkel. 
sen’s book, or of dwelling on its various and 
interesting accessaries; since it is likely to take 
its place at once as a standard of general refer- 
ence, and so will soon become familiar to all 
who are occupied in this department of history. 





An Account of the Progress of the Expedition to 
Central Africa, performed by Order of Her 
Majesty’s Foreign Office, under Messrs. 
Richardson, Barth, Overweg, and Vogel, in 
the Years 1850, 1851, 1852 and 1853. Con- 
sisting of Maps and Illustrations, with De- 
scriptive Notes constructed and compiled 
from Official and Private Materials.— African 
Discovery: a Letter addressed to the Pre- 
sident and Council of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London. By Augustus Petermann. 
Stanford. 

As Mr. Petermann justly observes, anything 

published respecting the results of the African 

Expedition, before we are in possession of the 

whole of Dr. Barth’s materials, must neces- 

sarily be of a fragmentary character. In the 
mean time the geographical information, more 
or less precise, hitherto acquired, is a fair object 
of public curiosity, to which accordingly the 
present publication aims at giving temporary 
satisfaction. Numerous documents, in great 
measure still unpublished, have been sent home 
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to this country; and to them Mr. Petermann 
seems to have had free access. His publication, 
which is costly in character, appears to have 
been carefully got up, and is published under 
the sanction of the Foreign Office. It contains 
three maps: one, surrounded by illustrative 
traits and sketches, embracing the whole of 
that portion of Africa extending from the Re- 
ency of Tripoli on the Mediterranean to the 
atitude of the Bight of Biafra and the mouths 
of the Kowara; a second, showing the progress 
of the first Expedition as well as that of the 
recently-departed auxiliary, Dr. Vogel, as far 
as the southern limits of Fezzan and Ghat; 
and a third, like the first, in some respects con- 
jectural, exhibiting the results of the explora- 
tions of Drs. Barth and Overweg, in that extraor- 
dinary cluster of Black kingdoms which stretches 
to an unknown distance south of the Great 
Sahara. For the construction of the frontispiece- 
map, besides previous materials, the published 
account of Mr. Richardson was available, in 
addition to the correspondence of his Ger- 
man colleagues; the observations of Dr. Vogel 
. form fixed points by which the second is cor- 
roborated ; whilst the last is chiefly based, it 
seems, on the map and notes sent home by Dr. 
Barth, with some assistance from the journals 
of Mr. Richardson and the letter of Dr. Over- 
weg,—both of which travellers, as our readers 
are aware, have fallen victims to African disease. 

Assuming this map of Central Africa to be 
generally correct, wherever it pretends to be 
based on itive information, which we are 
bound to do, it must be considered a valuable 
addition to our previous knowledge. One of its 
chief features is a route direct south from Kuka, 
the capital of Bornu, near Lake Tsad, to Yola, 
the chief place of Adamana, a country not pre- 
viously visited or described. On this route, 
which extended to below the 9th degree of N. 
latitude, Dr. Barth crossed the great river 
Benue, supposed to communicate with the Ko- 
wara,—forming, in fact, the upper course of the 
Chadda. Other routes, all radiating from Kuka, 
penetrate in various directions into regions for 
the most part never before laid down on maps 
from anything but the vaguest reports—as 
Bagirmi, beyond which, on the north-east, lies 
the extraordinary kingdom of Wadai; Musgo, 
on the direct, but perhaps not most practicable, 
route to the Indian Ocean; Baber and Kerre- 
kerri, border provinces of Bornu to the south- 
west; and Kanem, a district to the north of 
Lake Tsad. This lake, with its islands inha- 
bited by Pagans, is sketched from the reports of 
Dr. Overweg. 

It is obvious that we must not expect from 
these new maps, containing routes of many 
thousands of miles, journeys over some of which 
have only once been performed, all the exacti- 
tude of an Ordnance survey; and it is to be 
expected that numerous rectifications—espe- 
cially in cases where reports of natives with 
flexible ideas of time and distance have been 
relied on—will ultimately be necessary. So far 
as they go, however, they will prove valu- 
able to all interested in African discovery, whe- 
ther their chief attention be directed to the 
advance of geographical science, or to the im- 
portant question of the spread of civilization in 
a region which has hitherto been the domain of 
barbarism and ignorance. To illustrate his 
maps Mr. Petermann gives us an elaborate ana- 
lysis of the progress of the Expedition, taking 
advantage of the ample materials for the early 
portion supplied by the journals of Mr. Rich- 
ardson, and for subsequent transactions relying 
on the reports and letters forwarded by Messrs. 
Barth, Overweg and Vogel. We may hope at 
a subsequent period, should the two adventurous 
gentlemen, whose lives have hitherto been 





spared, return to afford us their well-weighed 
and corrected testimony, to be put in possession 
of far more satisfactory information ; but for the 
present we must accept this laborious ‘ Account,’ 
—published with an admission that it must some 
day be superseded,—as the completest contribu- 
tion to Central African geography which we 
possess. 





The Stratford Shakspere. Edited by Charles 
Knight. Vols. I. and II. bound in one. Life 
of Shakspere, Tempest, and Two Gentlemen 
of Verona. Hodgson. 


As we have many different kinds of Poets, so 
have we many different kinds of Editors. The 
“‘ matter-of-fact editor” is a gentleman who 
admits nothing until he has book authority for 
it. He thinks the poet even such a creature as 
himself. Fancy and imagination are qualities 
which he does not comprehend. He only com- 
prehends lines, rules, facts, figures. He regards 
the products of genius either as the result of 
mere caprice or of mechanical activity. The 
“pedantic Editor” is perpetually running off 
into the classics, or into some less familiar re- 
gion of literature, in illustration of every line 
and thought, every trope and illustration. He 
thinks we can never understand an author of 
our own country—of our own fertile soil and 
passionate blood—until we know that he agrees 
with some observer or notable writer of Greece 
or Rome, of Scandinavia, or the far East. 
There are many other kinds of Editors, with a 
description of which we will not now afflict our 
readers. The class to which Mr. Knight be- 
longs may be distinguished as that of “the genial 
Editor.”’ He never, for an instant, forgets that 
his author was a poet. He dwells with delight 
upon the proofs of his genius. He brings 
forth to observation the highest evidences 
of his power. He evidently loves and rever- 
ences both the poet and his works, and it is his 
ambition to make everybody entertain the like 
feelings with himself. To the general public 
Shakspeare is never so delightful, his beauty 
never so obvious, his mighty mastery over the 
realms of nature and invention never so strik- 
ing, the wild luxuriance of his fancy never so 
glorious, his depth of passion never so sublime, 
as when these qualities of brain and heart are 
set before their intellectual vision by such a 
critic. Every one who values Shakspeare, or 
desires to see him dressed up with the care that 
loving hearts can imagine and loving hands 
bestow, should buy this cheap, portable and 
beautiful edition of his works—the very title 
of which is an agreeable attraction. It has 
the advantages of being published in the 
most convenient of forms, at the cheapest of 
prices—one shilling per volume—and also of 
being printed and illustrated with all the care 
and knowledge which result from a life-long 
study, under the guidance of an intense, but by 
no means of an indiscriminating, admiration. 





Remains of the Late Edward Copleston, D.D., 
Bishop of Llandaff: with an Introduction, 
containing some Reminiscences of his Life. 
By Richard Whately, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. J. W. Parker & Son. 

Tuis is a volume which will interest all reading 

and thinking men; though, looking back to the 

biography of the Bishop of Llandaff by Mr. 

Copleston, published in the year 1851, and 

to the want of matter which was therein 

apparent [vide Athen. No. 1235], it must be 
regretted that its substance was not incor- 
orated into the memoir, instead of appearing 
y way of supplement. The time and form 
selected by Archbishop Whately inevitably give 
to his “‘ Reminiscences "’ a certain explanatory, 





apologetic, controversial tone, which, besides 
rendering them incomplete in themselves, and 
constantly taking attention back to the former 
Memoir, makes uneasy reading—(we know 
not how better to express ourselves). True it is, 
that most of the subjects of the Archbishop’s 
“* Reminiscences’ are vexed questions of re- 
ligious discipline, State regulation of morals, 
collegiate government, and the like :—in regard 
to which he is honourably anxious to make 
clear the views expressed, and the part taken, 
by Bishop Copleston, as a tried and true friend 
should do. Since it is hardly possible to touch 
any of these topics without being tempted 
into annotation, protest,—controversy, in short, 
—we must hand the “ Reminiscences ” over 
to those whose more immediate function it is 
to weigh, to argue, and to discriminate on the 
Maynooth grant,—on the Hampden heterodoxy 
(so called),—on the law of marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister,—on that schism (which 
seems to bystanders at once so significant and 
so frivolous) called Tractarianism,—and one or 
two other similar points of debate. The ex- 
tracts from the Bishop’s ‘Common-Place Book,’ 
which come next, will furnish good matter for 
special analysis, though the bulk is small; but 
they furnish, also, their quota for the general 
reader, as the following pleasant piece of inge- 
nuity (notes inclusive) will prove.— 

“ Etymology.— The affinity of words is by no 
means to be rejected because it is remote. If each 
step in the pedigree be clearly established, the con- 
nection is as certain as if it consisted of but one or 
two stages of descent. Thus Journal is undoubt- 
edly derived from Dies. Dies, Diurnus, Giorno, 
Diurnal, Journal. Lord Clarendon, in his Life, uses 
Diurnals in the sense of Journals. The Arches is 
a vulgar name with seamen for the Archipelago, 
which is itself a corruption of aiyeiog rédayog (Mit- 
ford’s ‘ History of Greece,’ vol. i.); Charter-house 
from Chartreux; Postmaster, at Merton College, 
from Portionista. These corruptions are similar to 
those in daily use among our seamen, when they 
assimilate the name of a ship to some word already 
familiar. Bellerophon, Bully Ruffian; Bienfaisant, 
Bonney pheasant. So Bologne Mouth, Bull and 
Mouth; Belle Sauvage, Bell and Savage. This is 
an important principle for the Etymologist to notice. 
It solves many phenomena in language. E. g. 
Bridgewater, a town in Somerset, is corrupted from 
Walter de Burgh ; Sparrow grass from Asparagus ; 
Cowcumber, from Cucumis; Biscakes from Biscuits; 
‘ please the pigs,’ from ‘please the pix,’ or sacred 
box in which the host was kept; country dance, from 
contredanse. 

Quelques choses 
Hoc est corpus 
Another guise 


.-. Kickshaws. 
Hocus pocus. 
Another guess. 


Sucre Brulé ......... Barley sugar ; and yet the 
French say sucre d’orge.* 

Buffetier ..........0. Beefeater. 

EUripus .......ccccecse Egripos, Negropont. 

OVER ccc cesocccssoseses O yes! 

Chaussée ..........0. Causeway. 

Il Janitore............ John Dory. 


Girasole Artichoke... Jerusalem Artichoke. 

CHR caraccccosntoes Jackall. 
Toad-eater, from the Spanish todito, a familiar 
diminutive of todo (toto), one who does everything 
for you—a fac-totum+—a frequent member of the 
Spanish household. The word ta panta (rad mavra) 
was the name for a similar personage at Rome. (See 
Petronius.) Hence, too, the universal corruption 
which once prevailed in our language of the old 
genitive case. ‘The King his’ for ‘ Kingis,’ &c. 





“« * Originally it was barley-water, sweetened with sugar 
(a common remedy in coughs) boiled down to an extract. 
And some such is still made.—Eb.”’ 

**+ I have heard an ingenious person object (and I think 
justly) to this etymology, and derive the word from the 
animal ‘toad, which I think equally improbable. Both 
seem to me to have overlooked a simple and obvious deri- 
vation. One element in etymology, which is not to be lost 
sight of, is the tendency to contract or otherwise aller in 
pronunciation any word of which the utterance would be 
either profane or disgusting. FE. g. ‘Od’s my life;’ ‘Gad ;’ 
*Lud;’ and many others,—Eb.” 
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This was at length so established as to give rise to a 
further corruption, her being substituted, in the 
case of a woman for his. An example of this prin- 
ciple that, if we set out wrong, superior talents and 
learning only lead to greater error. Optimum quod- 
que corruptum fit pessimum. Hence in MSS. an igno- 
rant copyist, though he wrote a word without mean- 
ing, or perhaps no word, was often nearer the original 
than a more learned scribe, who, dissatisfied with a 
corrupt and unmeaning reading, changed it to one 
that had at least some meaning, though not the true 
one. The proneness to assimilate an unknown word 
to a known one is visible in MSS., and is the source 
of many errors. The ancients seem to have been 
more careless in etymology than in any other subject 
‘of human research. Wherever any similitude strikes 
Aristotle or Cicero, for instance, between the sound 
of two words, which have also some affinity in mean- 
ing, however remote, they do not scruple to pro- 
nounce that the one was derived from the other, 
especially if such an etymology tends to illustrate 
or confirm their argument. Thus Aristotle (‘ Nic. 
Ethic.,’ b. v.) derives cwgpoctvn from owe ri) 
gpdynowy : in another place 700¢ from ®@oc.t But 
the most remarkable collection of these forced and 
arbitrary derivations, founded on no principle, but 
merely resemblance of sound, is at the end of his 
work De Mundo, the whole chapter wepi tay Tov 
Ocod dvopdrwy. The Stoics were specially remark- 
able for such etymologies. Thus also the Greek 
Fathers derived pascha, which comes from the He- 
brew signifying passover, from 7daoyewv, because then 
Christ suffered. (Chrysostom, Hom. 4, in. 1, ad 
Tim.) So did Irenzus, Tertullian, Lactantius, and 
Gregory Nazianzen. Augustine derived ¢tajodog 
from dig and BédXo¢g. (See Edwards ‘ On Truth and 
Error,’ p. 191.) ‘ That unspeakable spirit of absur- 
dity which always came over even the most saga- 
cious Greeks and Romans the moment they meddled 
with etymology.’ (Niebuhr’s ‘ Rome,’ vol. i. p. 18, 
translat. 1828.) The same idea had often struck 
me. It was not till the commentators on Shakspere 
and H. Tooke investigated the English language in 
its rude state, and traced its changes, that the great 
importance of authorities in etymology was known. 
Thus Warburton explains Morris-pike in Shakspere, 
by Maurice-pike, because Prince Maurice being the 
first general of the age, the weapon took its name 
from him. Farmer, however, found the very word 
in the same sense in writers long before Prince Mau- 
rice; and it is certainly a corruption of Moorish pike, 
as Morris-dance is of the Moorish dance.” 

Following the extracts from the ‘ Common- 
Place Book,’ Archbishop Whately has here col- 
lected and published thirteen sermons and two 
lectures by Bishop Copleston,—enriching the 
volume with accompanying notes and consider- 
ations of his own: and thus adding another to 
the ro ee of a full and active mind, with- 
out, it should be added, any undue interposition 
of himself betwixt his subject and his reader. 
From one of these sermons, that on ‘ Christian 
Liberality,’ we must draw a passage, with which 
we have been struck, as a sensible and calm 
statement of a matter in which both Art and 
charity have been dragged awry by the humour 
of the time.— 

“T proceed to the consideration of that pleasing 
branch, of church service which calls in the aid of 
music, and makes that divine art subservient to the 
ends of devotion. In this respect, too, the wisdom 
and the moderation of our Reformed Church are 
strikingly exemplified. Instead of rejecting this 
auxiliary, and confining its province to the singing of 
psalms and hymns by the whole congregation as was 
the wish of the Puritans, and as is the practice of 
nearly all the Reformed churches of the Continent, 
we have wisely retained both vocal and instrumental 
music, cultivated and refined by professional skill, 
as an useful and edifying part of publie worship. 
Careful indeed were our first Reformers, and careful 
ought we to be, not to suffer it to encroach beyond 
its proper province, which it is always prone to do, 
if not kept under due control; careful not to let it 
become a mere display of skill, or a gratification of 

the taste of the hearers, or an occasion of critical 





“*+ © Moral,’ however, docs come from ‘ mos,’—Eb,” 





study and emulation ; but entirely conformed to the 
spirit of our religion, conducive solely to devotional 
feeling ; the handmaid and not the rival, much less 
the mistress of a liturgy. Even in this restricted 
province there is large opportunity given for the cul- 
tivation of the art, and for the adaptation of it to the 
character and circumstances of the congregation. In 
a remote village and in a crowded town we should 
not desire to have precisely the same choir. In 
general, I should say, that some parts of this accom- 
paniment might be addressed merely to the excite- 
ment and the direction of devotional feeling; while 
other parts,and those, perhaps, the most considerable, 
ought to be such as would assist only, and encourage, 
and regulate the singing of the whole congregation. 
This latter object is at least equal in importance, if 
not superior, to the former. Neither of them ought 
wholly to supersede the other; but if we are driven 
to the alternative of chusing between them, I have 
no hesitation in saying that congregational singing 
should have the preference. Even this, however, 
may be greatly improved and encouraged by a due 
exercise of the other. ‘I will sing with the spirit, 
and I will sing with the understanding also,’ is a 
sacred principle. Without this, the music of the 
ehurch rises not above the music of the theatre. It 
may refine, and exalt, and purify our affections, but 
it will not aid the preaching of the Gospel—and 
sometimes it has been known to interfere with it; 
but, kept in due subordination to that principle, it 
may become, and it often has become, a powerful 
coadjutor in the cause of pure religion.” 

We would have all whom Chants Gregorian 
and ‘The Psalter’ concern lay to heart such 
passages as this, and such teachings as are to 
be found in the Rector of Liverpool’s Lectures, 
since the truths they contain and indicate may 
carry their common sense unharmed through 
the midst of ‘that sound and fury” which 
have been conjured up on the subject. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Nannette and her Lovers. By Talbot Gwynne. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.)—‘ Nannette and her Lovers’ 
is a carefully written story, with no slovenly 
scenes or ill-proportioned incidents; and it is on 
the whole a trim, well-executed piece of literary 
work. Placed, however, beside Madame Sand’s 
‘Petite Fadette’ and ‘La Mare au Diable,’ the 
difference between them and the work before us is 
at once felt. ‘Nannette and her Lovers’ does not 
come up to their mark,—the poetical element is 
lacking: it is a clever story, but it suggests nothing 
more than what it tells. The scene is laid at St. 
Elog, in Normandy, at the period of the first Re- 
volution, 1793, where a band of revolutionary 
patriots make a midnight inroad into the neigh- 
bourhood,—burn the chateau—murder the priest 
at the altar—and carry away a number of victims 
for the guillotine. The whole of this night scene 
is remarkably well done: the last moments of the 
parish priest is the most effective and touching in- 
cident in the book. Poor Nannette’s innocent 
hopes and prospects in life are all swept away: she 
was on the eve of marriage, but priests and mar- 
riage are abolished, and she will not listen to a 
civil contract. A requisition for all the unmarried 
men to serve for soldiers comes to the village, and 
her marriage is further off than ever; for not only 
Antoine, her betrothed, is taken away, but along 
with him Arstne Potier, who has been secretly in 
love with her all his life,—and who deserves her a 
great deal better than Antoine, if in matters of 
love any favour went by merit. Nannette’s simple 
fidelity and earnest desire to act up to all the good 
old curé has taught her, make the charm of the 
book. She remains at home in hard labour, 
poverty, and an unwaning love to Antoine, hoping 
only for the period when the priests will be re- 
stored that she may be married to Antoine. That 
worthy, however, soon shows the stuff he is made 
of; and the gradual developement of the flashy, 
worthless military scamp out of the innocent- 
seeming rustic is extremely well done. There are 
spirited descriptions of a soldier’s life of that period : 
—indeed, all the details are very cleverly got up, 
Of course, in the end, Nannette is delivered from 


the misery of loving a man so exceeding] “ 
less, and marries ides, and lives as Z ml 
she has deserved. The true retribution, wus 
makes a man reap as he has sown, overtakes An. 
toine. All deductions made, our readers will find 
this a story worth reading. 

The Lamplighter. (Clarke, Beeten & Co.) 
Here we have another American reprint, issued 
under a fine flourish of trumpets. It is written 
somewhat on the model of ‘Queeehy’ and ‘The 
Wide, Wide World,’ but it is of inferior quality to 
those works. The first hundred pages, giving a 
picture of ‘‘Gerty’s” miserable childhood with Nan 
Grant,—her rescue by Uncle True, the Lamp- 
lighter, who adopts her, — is lifelike, and good 
of its kind. But when it becomes necegga; 
to put Gertrude through her paces as a regularly 
bred heroine, the story falls off, and-becomes beth 
feeble and commonplace. Gertrude, “in a bean- 
tifully-fitting dress of spotted muslin, which dis- 
played her taper waist to advantage,” is one of 
those diluted angels so plentiful in semi-religious 
novels. The incidents and properties have all been 
used threadbare in the service of the Minerya 
Press in England. There are misunderstandings, 
productive of dreadful misery,—half-heard conyer- 
sations, which complicate everybody's business,— 
and parties reported to be dead, who are alive and 
well, There is a second good heroine—of the 
crushed Lilly genus—in close friendship with Ger- 
trude, and they lead a persecuted life together 
under the lady’s step-mother and her daughters,— 
until the tide of things turns, and Good Fortune 
has time to reward their virtue. Gertrude finds 
her father, and a large fortune, and marries the 
man she has loved from childhood; whilst her 
friend, who was supposed to be in such fragile 
health that she had only a little while to live, 
marries her early lover, from whom she had been 
estranged, and who is no other than Gertrude’s 
father himself! Everything is cleared up—and 
explained—and forgiven, whilst an unlimited allow- 
ance of barley-sugar felicity is bestowed upon 
everybody. The style is full of Americanisms, 
whilst there is an effort after a faded European 
conventionality, which gives it an air like a second- 
hand ball-dress. If the author would eschew all 
this finery, he might write a book which would be 
good from the beginning to the end,—and such as 
we should be glad to read. 

The Art of Cleaning, Dyeing, Scouring, and 
Finishing on the most approved English and Frengh 
Methods. By Thomas Love. (Longman & Co.)— 
Until we read this book, we had no idea of the 
importance of the London dyer ;—for we are told 
that there are above three thousand master-dyers 
within ten miles of St. Paul's, whose business it is, 
among other matters, to re-dye vast quantities of 
ladies’ dresses which have been injured by exposure 
in the handsome shops of our metropolis. These, 
with others mildewed, or damaged by shipwrecks 
and fires, and a variety of other causes, are all sent 
to be cleaned and re-dyed, to sell as new. Under 
these circumstances, it is evident that a good 
practical treatise on the Art of Dyeing must 
be valuable. Of such a nature is the present 
work, and the writer has had the advantage, not 
generally enjoyed by authors of practical treatises 
of testing by actual commercial experience the 
various modes of dyeing which he recommends. | 

New “English-Italian and Italian-English Dic- 
tionary—[Nuovo Dizionario Inglese-Italiano ed 
Itatiano-Juglese}. By John Millhouse. (Rolandi,) 
—A medium between the pocket and the large 
dictionary, containing all the words that are in 
general use, with a good supply of idiomatic 
phrases, It is adapted to the actual state of 
society, with all its most recent improvements. 
Hence it includes such words as steam-engune, 
steam-boat, railway, electric telegraph, &c. in the 
varied combinations which they help to make up. 
Mercantile terms and phrases are also given a 
correctly rendered, which is a great convenience. 
The English-Italian appears to us inferior in exe- 
cution to the Italian-English part,—indeed, the 
English throughout needs eareful revision. 
is a point of less consequence to Englishmen than 
others, because they are in little danger of being 





misled, but even for them it is a drawback, while 
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foreigners it is a serious disadvatttage. We 
wah the nud Ftalian had been printed in 
different type, that the reader might more readily 
distinguish the one from the other at a moment's 

. It is right to mention that the price of 
the work is moderate, considering its size. 

Modern Husbandry: a Practical and Scientific 
Treatixe on Agriculture. By G. H. Andrews. 
(Oooke.)—In the ardour of men of science to apply 
their diseoveries to practical purposes, there can 
be no doubt they frequently overshoot the mark, 
afid promise to themselves and others what never 
can Ce venlised. The practical man is thus often 
deceived, and he turns from science with disgust, 
and falls back — the empirical practices of his 
business or profession with the belief that science 
can do nothing for him. But what, after all, is 
aience but knowledge? and all knowledge must 
in the end be beneficial in every branch of human 





grammatical. We cannot suppose the editor would 
wish Thucydides to be studied in so narrow a spirit 
as he is here treated. No doubt he would refer 
the student to other works for historical, geogta- 
phical, and political observations, but we think he 
ought to have includéd these matters in his own, 
even if he did not give them any great prominence. 
In its present form, it is too mach of a mere 
school-book, containing many things to be found 
in ordinary grammars and lexicons, and not enough 
of other materials to be of service to a youth who 
has had a grammar-school education. 

A Practical Grammar of the German Language. 
By L. M. Tushmann. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
—In the sense of being unscientific this may be 
called a practical grammar, but we doubt whether 
it is likely to be of much use in practice. If some 
grammafs are, as the author seems to think, over- 
laden with rules and exceptions, this is certainly 


industry to which it is applied. Thus it is that a| deficient in them,—indeed, they are all but en- 
candid critic, looking on at the mistakes of the tirely excluded. Examples without rules are 
philosopher and the obstinacy of the practical man, | worth very little. We defy anybody to learn 
can still discern advancement as the result of German well from such a grammar as this alone. 
knowledge. Nodepartment of human industry | Yet it may be used with advantage in connexion 
more clearly exhibits this than that of agriculture. | with a systematic work explaining the principles 
In spite of the absurd visions of increasing plenty | of the language. The conversations and commer- 
held out by the chemist, and the dogged adherence | cial cortespondence are good. 


to old an 
of the farmer, our farms are being improved. 

id that a few years ago was barren, now yields 

4 profitable return for the capital and intelligence 
exercised on its culture. Two blades of grass grow 
in many places now where twenty years ago only 


ignorant methods of procedure on the | 


Among the numerous aids to a knowledge of 
| French which are constantly issuing from the press, 

the Introduction to French Frees by C. L. Laségue, 
| deserves a passing notice as a useful manual. 
| Another little educational work which may be em- 
' ployed with advantage in the instruction of young 


one could exist, and with this a double quantity of pupils, is Chapters for School Reading and Home 
stock is kept on the same spot. Thatthe methods Thought.—The Manual of Method, for the Use of 
by which these desirable results have been obtained | Teuchers in Elementary Schools contains many hints 
cat be communicated, is proved by the multiplica- worthy the attention of those for whom it is de- 
tion of Agricultural Societies, Farmers’ Journals, | signed.—It is beyond our province to say more of 
and a literature exclusively devoted to these sub- | Compitum, or the Meeting of the Ways at the 
jects. The present volume, by Mr. Andrews, is Catholic Church, than that it is a discursive defence 
devoted to the detail of the improvements intro- | of the Monastic system, interlarded with quotations 
duced into modern husbandry. It commences with | from every variety of source—Scripture, the an- 
a chapter on the geological nature of the farming | cient Fathers, the classics, and modern works in 
districts of England, showing how the soil must be | prose and poetry, good, bad, and indifferent—in 


influenced by the geological formation it covers. 
He then passes on to the various details of farm 


management. In his remarks on the management | 


| almost as great abundance as Burton’s ‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy.’ ~ 
Among the small publications before us, bearifig 


of crops, the feeding of cattle, and the nature of on the events of the day, is a stirring sermon, én- 


manures, and other details, he displays a ve 


| titled England, Turkey, and Rome, preached oti 


sound acquaintance with modern science in these the embarkation of the Guards for the East by 
departments of agriculture. But whilst alluding George Croly, LL.D.—Mr. Constantine Simonitles 


to the results of scientific research, his book is not 
intended in any way to teach the abstract prin- 
ciples of science. It isa thoroughly practical book, 
and one that cannot be read by the young farmer 
without considerable advantage. It is illustrated 
with woodcuts of animals and rural scenes, which 
are not merely useful as assisting the reader to 
understand the text, but are really very pretty 
pictures by first-rate artists. 

Thucydides, Book VI., from the Text of Bekker. 
With Notes chiefly Grammatical and Explanatory. 
By the Rev. Percival Frost, Jun., M.A. (Cam- 
‘bridge, Macmillan & Co.) —The object aimed at 
by Mr. Frost is one of paramount importance, 
though not commonly appreciated as it deserves. 
He endeavours to promote strict accuracy of trans- 
lation,—the intellectual processes involved in this 
ye mn constituting, in his opinion, one of the 
chief advantages of the study of Greek. For this 
purpose he bestows especial, and indeed almost 
exclusive, attention upon the explanation of par- 
ticles, the force of compounds, the different shades 
of meaning conveyed by different tenses and forms 
of the same verb, the various significations of pre- 
positions according to their construction, and other 
matters which experience has convinced him need 
explanation to prevent mistake. All this he has 
done in a highly satisfactory manner, not merely 
stating the force of prepositions in composition and 
particles in certain phraseological combinations, 
but pointing out how they come to have this force, 
which is much more useful to know and much 
more difficult to learn without’ assistance. His 
translations of ges likely to be either slurred 
over or misunderstood are admirable exemplifi- 


-eations of that accuracy which he endeavours to 


assist the reader in acqtiring. If there be an 


publishes the Panegyric of that Holy, Apostolic; 


and Heaven-crowned King Constantine the Great ; 
composed by his Head Logothetes Constantine Acro- 
politi ; faithfully copied from the MSS. ; and, having 
dedicated his work to those who “bear him no 
good will,” boasts that it is an accurate transcript 
of the original, including all its errors, even those 
of punctuation.—A considerable number of pam- 
phlets discuss one of the most important questions 
of the day, Education. The Rev. George Jamie- 
son in his Hducation Question Philosophically and 
Practically Considered in its Bearing upon Indi- 
vidual Developement and Social Improvement de- 
fends the interests of the Church with a disagree- 
able affectation of philosophical language. — A 
similar topic is far better treated by a-‘‘ Practical 
Educator ” in a letter On the Parochial Schools of 
Scotland : their Past and Present State.—Dr. Roth, 
in a letter to the Earl of Granville, maintains the 
Importance of Rational Gymnastics as a Branch of 
National Education and as a Means of Elementary 
Instruction.—The monitorial system of Harrow 
School forms the subject of two pamphlets—A Few 
Words on the Monitoriul System, by One who was 
once a Monitor,—and Observations on the Abuse 
and Reform of the Monitorial System, with Letters 
and Remarks, by the Earl of Galloway.—Other 
questions of the day are elucidated with more or 
less success in The Religious Disabilities of our 
Catholic Prisoners considered, with a View to their 
Removal, in a Letter to the Viscount Palmerston, by 
Frederick Oakeley, M.A., Visiting Priest at the 
Model Prison, Pentonville, ably and temperately 
written,—The Electoral System as it might be; or, 
a Final Measure of Electoral Reform for England 
and Wales, by Ernest Lucy, calling for no par- 
ticular coiment as it is not likely to attract the 





y 
fault in this edition, it is that it is too exclusively | attention of statesmen,— Thoughts on the Proposals 








for the Improvement of the Civil Service and for 
the Granting Diplomas, through the Agency of the 
Institutions in Union with the Society of Arts, by the 
Hon. and Rev. Samuel Best: useful to eonsult,— 
A Proposition to constitute a People's Sveiety of 
Nobles and all Classes as a Mediation in the Matter 
of Strikes and Lock-outs, end as a Medium for 
arranging and adjusting all Present and re 
Differences, No. 11., in which Mr, Luke Hansard 
creditably perseveres in his attempts to find a 
settlement of this diffiéult question.—Mr. Robert 
Owen, also, perseveres in giving out the light, 
which the world will not see, in Part I. 

New State of Existence of Man upon the Earth: to 
which are added, an Outline of Mr, Owen's Early 
Life, and an Appendix containing his Address.— 
Quaintness and earnestness are the characteristics 
of Mr. Joseph Wright's Natural Capabilities of 
Man briefly considered with especial Reference to the 
Question of Human Accountableness; containing 
Introductory Remarks on the Puro-Adamié State ; 
which is all we can say for his production—An 
anonymous writer in London the Subject of Fear; 
Prediction, contained in the Revelation of St. John, 
revenges himself for our resolve to humble the 
pride of Russia by understanding the Apocalypse 
against us. In spite of three warnings—the de- 
struction of the Houses of Parliament, of the Royal 
Exchange, and of the Armoury of the Tower—it 
appears that we persevere in our evil ways and 
are going to be destroyed. If we make haste and 
submit to the Czar, the writer will prove that 
St. John prophesied ‘conditionally.—-Table Talking 
and the Parsons, by the Fox of Ballybotherem, is 
a satire, without much point, against the Charch 
of England.—In strange company, we mefition 
The Steady, Unmistakeable Signs of the Approach of 
that Deadly Scourge, the Cholera, four pages of 
useful and impressive warning,—An Attempt to 
show that Light, Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism 
are Effects of the Law of Gravitation,—Decimal 
Coinage, what it ought and what it ought not to be, 
by One of the Million,—Cretins and Idiots: a 
Short Aceount of the Progress of the Institution for 
their Relief and Cure,—Una Visita all’ Abendberg, 
10 Settembre, 1850, by the Physician Sella Alessan- 
dro da Torino, also on the subject of cretinism. 
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UNDER MY WINDOW. 

UNDER +4 window, under my window, 

All in the Midsummer weather, 
Three little girls, with fluttering curls, 

Flit to and fro together :— 
There ’s Bell, with her bonnet of satin sheep, 
And Maud, with her mantle of silver-green, 

And Kate, with the scarlet feather. 


Under my window, under my window, 
Leaning stealthily over, 

Merry and clear, the voice I hear, 
Of each glad-hearted rover. 

Ah ! sly little Kate, she steals my roses, 

And Maud and Bell twine wreaths and posies, 
As busy as bees in clover. 


Under my window, under my window, 
In the blue Midsummer weather, 
Stealing slow, on a hushed tip-toe, 
I catch them all together :— 
Bell, with her bonnet of satin sheen, 
And Maud, with her mantle of silver-green, 
And Kate, with the scarlet feather. 


Under my window, under my window, 
And off, through the orchard closes ; 
While Maud, she flouts, and Bell, she pouts, 
They scamper and drop their posies ; 
But dear little Kate takes naught amiss, 
And leaps in my arms with a loving kiss, 
And I give her all my roses. 
T. WEsTWoop. 
Brussels. 





ROBERT JAMESON. 

THE position which Professor Jameson had occu- 
pied in the world of science for more than half a 
century was such, that an especial notice of his 
position, as a natural philosopher, is scarcely 
required. Since the death of Dr. Walker, in 1804, 
Robert Jameson filled the chair of Natural His- 
tory in the University of Edinburgh, which by his 
death is again become the subject of anxious con- 
sideration to the younger naturalists; many of 
whom pursued their studies under the late Pro- 
fessor’s guidance. Robert Jameson was born in 
Leith in 1773, he had at the period of his death 
consequently reached his 81st year. He was edu- 
cated for the medical profession, which he appears 
to have abandoned at an early period for the study 
of Mineralogy. So ardently was this science pur- 
sued by him, that finding himself unable, in Scot- 
land, to obtain all the knowledge of a pursuit 
which was then assuming much importance under 
the directing mind of Werner, he placed himself 
as a student at Freyburg, in Saxony, where he 
remained for two years. Werner had here esta- 
blished his school, and Jameson, under his guidance, 
and in companionship with Humboldt, became 
thoroughly imbued with the Wernerian philosophy, 
which he clung to amidst the conflicts amongst 
the disciples of the new hypothesis with much zeal, 
constantly devoting his pen to the defence of his 
master. 

On his return from Freyburg in 1804, Robert 
Jameson was appointed Regius Professor of Na- 
tural History in the University of Edinburgh, 
Lecturer on Mineralogy, and Keeper of the Mu- 
seum. To the duties connected with these im- 
portant appointments Professor Jameson devoted 
himself with all the zealous energy of an active 
mind, until the infirmities of age compelled him 
to a comparative repose. A distinguishing, and 
in those days, a most important and rare, feature 
in Prof. Jameson’s mind, was its essentially prac- 
tical tendency. This was manifested in all his 
works. We find him publishing, in 1798, ‘ An 
Outline of the Mineralogy of the Shetland Islands 
and of the Island of Arran, with an Appendix con- 
taining Observations on Peat, Kelp and Coal; and 
again in 1800 appended to his ‘ Outlines of the 
Mineralogy of the Scottish Isles,’ we find a long 
account of the national value of these products. 
In 1808 Jameson published his ‘System of Mine- 
ralogy, comprehending Oryctognosy, Geognosy, 
Mineralogical Chemistry, Mineralogical Geogra- 
phy, and (conomical Mineralogy.’ Under the 
operation of this practical mind a collection of 
Geological and Mineralogical specimens of the 
most complete character been formed. This 
was a sacred store to Prof. Jameson, which he has 
for many years guarded with so much care, that for 





the purposes of instruction it became almost use- 
less. Since it is determined to found a National 
Museum of Practical Geology and Agriculture in 
Edinburgh, this valuable—this unique—coilection 
will now become available to the public, and 
form indeed an appropriate Memorial at the same 
time of the purely practical character of the man 
by whom it was originated and brought to its pre- 
sent state of completeness. All the specimens 
within the walls of the present Museum, and many 
thousands besides, have been arranged and placed 
by his own hands. The correspondence carried on 
must have been enormous before such a collection 
could have been brought together, and the expense 
both of money and time very great. The vast 
collections of all the branches of natural history, 
not only in the East and West Museums, but 
stored up in the store-rooms are enormous. We 
understand that there are nearly 40,000 specimens 
of rocks and minerals, geographically arranged ; 
10,000 specimens of fossils ; 800 specimens of cra- 
nia and skeletons; 8,000 birds; 900 fishes and 
reptiles; 900 invertebrate animals—the collection 
of insects very large, consisting of many thousand 
specimens ; 300 specimens of recent shells. The 
collection of drawings, casts, models, geological 
and geographical maps, and instruments used in 
the survey of countries, is very fine. 

In 1819, Prof. Jameson, in connexion with Dr. 
(now Sir David) Brewster commenced the publi- 
cation of The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal ; 
which has been regularly published quarterly since 
that time. At the end of the tenth volume, 
Jameson became the sole editor; and he conducted 
it to the day of his death with great ability. As 
one of the organs of communication between the 
scientific world and the public, Jameson’s Edin- 
burgh Journal has always commanded a most 
important position, —the practical and popular 
character of his mind giving to this periodical a 
tone and colouring which was more agreeable to 
the multitude than that which ordinarily distin- 
guishes our scientific literature. Prof. Jameson 
was the author of several other works on minera- 
logy and geology,—and numerous papers written 
by him will be found in the Wernerian Frans- 
actions and in Nicholson’s Journal. He was a 
member of nearly all the scientific Societies of 
Europe, and of several in America. He owed 
these honours—the only ones in this country to 
which a man of science can aspire—to his earnest 
and practical character. 

Prof. Jameson was practical—and anxious to be 
useful—in days when science and practice stood 
apart as if they were two repellent forces. He 
did much towards neutralizing these states,—and 
was one of the pioneers to whom we are indebted 
for that union of science and practice which is the 
prevailing topic of our own time. Let us hope, 
that the naturalist who may be selected to fill this 
important chair will be no less devoted to minister 
to the useful applications of the Natural History 
Sciences, without in any way sacrificing the higher 
office of a seeker after truth and an interpreter of 
Nature's mysteries. 





ON BIOT’S DATES FOR THE REIGNS OF THOTHMES IL. 
AND RAMESES III. 

In the Revue Archéologique for February 1853 
an account is given by M. de Rougé of some astro- 
nomical data collected by him from Egyptian 
monuments. They were submitted to M. Biot, 
and that distinguished astronomer calculated the 
periods indicated by the monuments, and has given 
the results to the learned world in Vol. xxiv. of 
Mémoires de V Académie des Sciences. Sanctioned 
by such high authority, these dates have, up to 
this time, passed current, unexamined and un- 
questioned, as positive acquisitions to our stock of 
chronological knowledge. I cannot, therefore, re- 
frain from stating on what grounds they appear to 
me equally unsound in their basis and inconsistent 
with historical probability in their application to 
recorded facts. 

They are unsound in their basis, because the 
date of the astral phenomenon referred to in the 
inscriptions—the heliacal rising of Sothis—is com- 
puted for the latitude of the place in which the 





monument was oa as if the monuments them. 
selves were memorials of a local astronomical ob. 
servation ; whereas they are nothing of the kind, 
That of Thothmes III., the Calendar of Ele. 
phantine, is a notification of the movable ciyj] 
calendar day, Epiphi 28, on which the festival 


of the ‘‘ Manifestation of Sothis” fell due at 
the time. It is, therefore, partly a ch: i 


and partly a liturgical memento. To calculate 
the date of such a coincidence by the local lati. 
tude of the monument is a refinement of scientific 
precision which in the present instance defeats 
its own purpose, because it is at variance with the 
well-authenticated practice of the ancient Egyptians 
in dealing with sidereal or liturgical elements of 
chronology. All the notices of the Sothic period 
which have reached us from antiquity, namely, 
those of Theon of Alexandria, and of Censorinus, the 
concurrent dates of the Roman time, and of Ptole- 
my’s Astronomical Canon, are unanimous in as- 
suming, for the initial point of the cycle, the phe- 
nomenon as observed in the latitude of Heliopolis, 
The day given is July 20th, 0.s.—the periods, 8.c, 
1325 and a.p. 136. This result is considered to 
hold good for all pt, though it is physically 
true only in the Delta. Common sense would 
lead us to look for the practice we thus find proved 
as fact. For since the heliacal risings of stars, on 
stated days different according to latitude, formed 
the basis of the tian method of marking time 
and regulating feasts, a fixed standard of latitude 
to which the priests could reduce all local observa- 
tions relating to that method, must have been as 
necessary to its precision and its consequent utility 
in ensuring religious uniformity, as a like fixed 
standard of longitude is necessary to our astro- 
nomical and geographical operations. Do we 
insert observations made at Edinburgh or Ply- 
mouth in the ‘ Nautical Almanac’ without first 
adapting them to the standard of the Royal Obser- 
vatory at Greenwich? Is the longitude of every 
county map reckoned ad libitum from its chief 
market-town? Is it at all likely that the Egyptians 
would have committed the equivalent absurdities of 
dating the first year of the Sothic cycle, or any of its 
subdivisions, twenty years earlier at one end of the 
country than at the other,—or of celebrating the 
great annual festival for the ‘‘ Manifestation of 
Sothis ” on a different day in each province of the 
empire ? 

e assume no —w position, but only fol- 
low the Egyptians themselves, both in assuming a 
fixed standard of latitude as the basis of their 
chronological notation, and in selecting the parti- 
cular one of Heliopolis. There, Eudoxus and 
Hipparchus laid the foundation of astronomical 
science by remodelling the rude materials accumu- 
lated during unnumbered centuries by the star- 
gazers and astrologers of a primeval age. Nay, 
so ancient is this central college of learning, that 
we find the “ First over the Astrologer-house of 
Heliopolis” mentioned as early as in the Hieratic 
Papyri of Seti-Meneptah II., among the most 
noted functionaries of the day. 

If, then, we make any other latitude than 
Heliopolis the basis ofa datum purely chronological, 
we start from a wrong foundation, and cannot 
escape being fixed to a false position. 

It will be easy to demonstrate by a reductio ad 
absurdum that Biot’s dates would be suicidal by 
their historical consequences, even if the mistaken 
datum of computation had not sufficed to render 
them exceedingly suspicious. 

His date for Thothmes III. being set at B.C. 
1445, and that for Rameses III. at 1300, gives an 
interval of 145 years. There are eight inter- 
mediate kings in lineal descent :—Amenhotp IL., 
reigned 11 years; Thothmes IV., 10 ; Amenhotp 
III., 22; Horus, 37; Rameses I., 1; Seti- 
oe I., 30; Rameses II., 66; Seti-Mene- 
ptah IT., 20. The long reign of Rameses II. is 
authenticated by his sixty-second year being found 
on monuments. We should thus have only fifty- 
nine years left for his six predecessors, whereas 
Manetho’s figures give a total of 111 years. Now 
the long minority which opens the thirty-seven 
years’ reign of Thothmes ITI. shows us that he was 
not above fifty at his death, on the one part ; while 
on the other part, there is monumental proof that 
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Seti-Meneptah I. also cannot have lived less than 

years, since he drove the Shasu from the 
ot. in his first year, and was old enough for his 
eldest son to be a grown-up youth in his campaign 
against the Horites. From these premises, which 
would place the births of these two kings respec- 
tively at B.c. 1495 and 1435, it would follow: by 
Biot’s dates that the six kings between Thothmes 
III. and Rameses II. must have been born when 
their fathers were ten years old ! 

There is no escaping this absurd issue by as- 
suming collateral reigns, for the Tablet of Abydos, 
which gives these six reigns, is universally ad- 
mitted to represent a true lineal succession. 
Twenty years between each generation is the least 
that can be rationally assigned, and that is about 
the average which Manetho’s sum of 111 years 
allows. 

Far be it from me to impugn the scientific skill 
of so eminent an astronomer as Biot in the calcu- 
lations that lead to so ridiculous a result. It is 
only by an error of judgment in the selection of 
his fundamental datum—an error totally inde- 
pendent of his learning and high standing as a 
mathematician—that he has been misled; and by 
the power of his name would draw many after 
him in the wake of the same error, if it were not 
clearly and openly exhibited. A great man cannot 
commit a small mistake. 

The Calendar of Elephantine certainly does give 
a very definite date for a year of Thothmes III.; 
and being the only Egyptian monument at present 
known, sufficiently precise in its expression to do 
so, its value as a chronological pivot for the posi- 
tions of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties 
can scarcely be overrated. The 28th day of Epiphi 
is named as the day on which the festival of Sothis 
was celebrated throughout the kingdom. Owing 
to the exact coincidence in ancient times between 
the Sothic and Julian years, the star, in a given 
latitude, always rose heliacally on the same Julian 
day. The beginning of the Sothie cycle is the 
year in which the Ist day of Thoth fell on July 
20th, the day of the heliacal rising of Sothis at 
Heliopolis, and 15th day after the summer solstice 
—B.C. 1325. The Thothmes Calendar shows a dif- 
ference of position, of thirty-eight days, equal to 
152 years. Therefore, the date given by the monu- 
ment is 152 years before the beginning of the Sothic 
cycle—B.c. 1477—reckoning by the Egyptian 
standard of latitude, the Astrologer-house at He- 
liopolis. 

In Biot’s next date, for the period of Rameses 
III., a double correction is required, or the re- 
moval of the Thothmes date; even taking it for his 
last year, would only leave ninety-one years be- 
tween him and Rameses ITI. ;—barely fifteen years 
per generation. 

MM. de Rougé and Biot’s date for Rameses ITI. 
is deduced from a passage in the Calendar of Me- 
dinet-Abou: ‘‘ Beginning of Thoth, manifestation 
of Sothis, day to do duty to Amen-Ra king of 
gods.” As Champollion interprets “the beginning” 
prefixed to a month, as its first day, M. de Rougé 
takes this reference to denote the beginning of the 
Sothic cycle itself, and that it must synchronize 
with the reign of Rameses III., and infers that 
the datum corrected for the period when the phe- 
nomenon occurs in the latitude of Thebes, places 
his reign at 1300 B.c. 

This monument, like the former, is a chronolo- 
gical memento of a festival-day, to which all the 
above observations on the calculations from the 
Elephantine Calendar equally apply ; with the ad- 
ditional fallacy of reckoning the date of the cycle 
from various latitudes, and so giving it as many 
beginnings as there are Egyptian provinces. If we 
are to infer from this monument that Rameses ITI. 
reigned at the beginning of the Sothic eycle, we 
must put back his accession to 1325 B.c. on the 
same grounds that we put back the date of Thothmes 
III. to 1477; and we then fall again into the pre- 
posterous absurdity of assuming six generations 
only ten years apart. 

The second false position in this date consists in 
assigning the chronological issue, by whatever lati- 
tude computed, to the reign of Rameses III. If 
we will grant that these so-called astronomical 
calendars are just as likely to be documents of an 





astrological character, and consequently just as 
likely to mark the relative configurations of the 
times, stars, and festivals at the birth, or the death, 
as at the accession of their royal subject, the whole 
difficulty created by this date vanishes like en- 
chantment. 

The account I gave above shows that it is his- 
torically impossible to make the year 1477 of 
Thothmes III. any other than his last year. May 
not the Calendar of Elephantine be meant to com- 
memorate the configurations that marked the period 
of his death and apotheosis ? 

Is it not the same with the Calendar of the Great 
Rameses IT., on the ceiling of the Ramesseum ? 
From the relative position of the symbols, the 
heliacal rising of Sothis on an early day of Thoth 
is distinctly indicated, though the exact day is not 
named. Therefore, the period it marks may range 
from 1325 to 1300. Yet we may be certain from 
it that the Sothic cycle must have begun under 
him, and therefore cannot have begun also under 
Rameses ITI. ; because there are twenty years be- 
tween the death of the former and the accession of 
the latter: and had the cycle begun in the reign 
of Rameses III., Sothis would not have risen heli- 
acally in Thoth, under his grandfather, but in 
Mesore. The legend that ‘the Sun grants to 
Rameses to shine in the celestial sphere like Sothis 
at the beginning of the year” (i.e. of Thoth), looks 
very much as though this intricate chef-d’euvre of 
the “ First over the Astrologer-house” had been 
concocted to record those configurations of the 
times, stars, and festivals, under which the illus- 
trious monarch was promoted to the celestial 
sphere aforesaid. Now, by the figures I have given 
above, he died in 1300 B.c. 

And finally, as his majesty seems to have been 
a most liberal patron of art and science, and par- 
ticularly partial to astronomy, may not the corre- 
sponding tableau, placed in the palace of Rameses 
IIT. at Medinet-Abou have been executed under 
the auspices of the same learned functionary to 
denote the configurations of the times, &c., which 
ushered the young prince and heir into the world 
some little time before his august grandfather was 
ushered out of it? Nothing can be more likely 
than that Rameses ITI. was born at about the be- 
ginning of the Sothic cycle, since his reign would 
fall by my account in 1280; and the historical 
rilievi of Medinet-Abou show us that he had 
sons old enough to bear arms, during his great 
expedition against the Shepherds of Jerusalem, 
the Anakim and the Philistines, which was ended 
in the twelfth year of his reign. 

I have dwelt somewhat minutely on the details 
of these dates, because the historical importance of 
the subject justifies it. Unless they be correctly 
fixed, we cannot synchronize with precision the 
corresponding events of Sacred history prior to the 
Jewish Exodus under the father and immediate 
Oe gen of Rameses III. Regarded in that 

ight, even independently of other considerations, 


the date for the reign of Thothmes III., by giving 
history a resting-point of the most positive cha- 
racter, is quite as important an astronomical date, 
both to sacred and profane history, as any of the 


dates in Ptolemy’s Canon. Fanny CoRBAUX. 





BABYLONIAN DISCOVERIES. 

In the notices recently sent to the Atheneum 
relative to the last king of the early Assyrian 
dynasty, I have written the name of the monarch 
Phal-lukha, but with some hesitation as to the 
true orthography of the name of the god which 
forms the initial element of this royal title ; that 
is, as to the Roman letters which will best repre- 
sent the pronunciation of the cuneiform word. The 
Greek texts which are now available, constantly 
confound the name with that of the god Belus, 
Bn)\og being employed to represent both names in- 
differently ; but this confusion perhaps is owing to 
the ignorance of copyists rather than to an ori- 
ginal want of distinction, for some of the MSS. 
have XopacBonrog instead of XwyacBndog to re- 

resent the cuneiform name of Shamas-phul, and 
Bt. Jerome's translation gives Bolochus for the 
title of this very king, which in the Greek text of 
Eusebius is everywhere written as Bydoxog. At 





any rate, there isa marked distinction between the 
two names in the famous Palmyrene Inscription, 
where AyAtBwAog and Madayfnog, that is, “ the 
winter rain” and “ the summer sun,” are invoked 
as tarpwot Geo. I believe, then, that the true 
name of the god was Phul or Vul, the word being 
derived in fact from a root answering to the He- 
brew 5a‘, and being identical with the title ‘a, 
which was given by the early Hebrews to the 
“rainy” month. It must be remembered that the 
Assyrian Phul represents the watery element in 
nature, being the giver of rain, the Lord of canals, 
aqueducts and reservoirs (bel-agalli (%) as in AyAt- 
Bwoeg, and for Agal comp. Job xxxviii. 28) ; that 
his symbol is a canal branching off into minor 
water-courses; and that he is usually joined in the 
inscriptions with the Sun God to indicate their 
joint fertilizing functions, as in the short legend at 
Palmyra. Perhaps the name of Vologases or 
Bologases, which the Parthian kings assumed after 
conquering Babylonia may include this element, 
for I have seen the form BovA on a Parthian coin, 
which I take to be the mint-mark of the city of 
Vologesia. At any rate, it is highly probable that 
the name of Bula-verdee, which is often applied 
in Persia to tribes and places, preserves the title 
of this Pagan god, for the term is precisely analo- 
gous in its structure to Allah-verdee, Tangri- 
verdee, &c. “ God-given;” and as the Persian and 
Turkish languages afford no explanation of Bula, 
it can only refer, as it would seem, to the old my- 
thology. In deference to the received Scripture 
orthography, I shall continue for the present to 
write the name of the god as Phul, and that of 
the king as Phul-lukha ; but it may be questioned 
whether Vul and Vul-lukha would not be more 
correct. 


While writing in correction of former statements, 
I will add a note to the passage about Semiramis 
from Photius on Conon [ante, p. 466, col. 1, line 
38].—‘‘I have found a notice of Belochus and Semi- 
ramis in an old Arabic writer Abu Nasr Yahya, 
Ibn Harir, whose work on Chronology is quoted 
by Yacut in his great Lexicon, and who, following 
the numbers of the Septuagint, says that Belochus 
ascended the throne of Nineveh a.m. 3959, and 
after reigning forty-five years, admitted Semiramis 
to a participation in the empire. To this monarch 
is ascribed the foundation of the city of Aleppo, 
—as if a local tradition had really survived of Pul’s 
Syrian expedition. There are many other dates 
and names given in this passage of Yacut’s, which 
are curious, though the numbers do not agree ex- 
actly with the Septuagint dates, nor even with 
each other. Thus, the Exodus of Abraham from 
Chaldza is said to have taken place in the 24th 
year of Zamas, who was the fourth king of As- 
syria, ascending the throne A.M. 3413, and the 
interval between the Exodus and the building of 
Aleppo is given as 549 years. The latter event 
would have taken place therefore in A.M. 3986, 
or in the 27th year of Belochus. In the second 

assage, however, the Assyrian king is named Bel- 

uras, and he is said to have begun to reign 
A.M. 3992. Perhaps Balator is meant, Belkuras 
being for Balafuras, the Arabic form of the Bala- 
pares of Eusebius. This indeed is rendered almost 
certain by the length of thirty years which is given 
to the reign of Belkuras, and which agrees with 
the thirty years yo by the Greek chronolo- 
gers to Balatores or Tiglath-Pileser.” 

Note to the passage where the name Baletar of 
the Assyrian Canon is compared with Pileser of 
Scripture’ [ante, p. 466, col. 2, line 35).—‘ Com- 
pare also the Armenian Canon of Eusebius (Au- 
cher’s Eus. vol. ii. p. 173) where the name of this 
Scriptural king of Assyria is written simply Pha- 
lassar, without the first element, Tiglath.” 

Note to the phrase ‘‘at the same time that the 
Era of Nabonassar was established at Babylon, and 
the Lower Dynasty commenced in Assyria,” [ante, 
p. 466, col. 2, line 82].—‘‘ Compare the statement 
of Thomas of Erzeroom, that about the time of 
Belochus many other dynasties arose in different 
places.” See Aucher’s Eusebius, vol. ii. p. 114, 
note 600, 602. 

H. C, Raw inson. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


Orbitello. 
Tue road from Porto Santo Stefano to Orbitello 
lies along the foot of the huge mass of Monte 
Argentario till it reaches the head of the recently- 





quarters in this Venice of the Maremma in quite 
a romantic frame of mind. 

But those who know the Continent, in almost any 
of its parts, will hardly need to be reminded how 
miserably ite little towns keep the promises to his 
bodily requirements, which their picturesque ex- 





constructed mole which conducts the ay 
across the salt-water lake that intervenes, as I de- 
seribed in my last letter, between the mountain 
and the city, The road passes near various frag- 
ments of Roman constructions, the most remarkable 
of whieh are the remains of huge reservoirs, which 
formed the once celebrated cetaria of the gens 
Domitia, @ wealthy and powerful family of sena- 
torial rank, who, in the last ages of the empire, 
held vast possessions in this part of the Maremma. 
The substructions of villas are still to be found in 
the immediate neighbourhood. But it must be 
supposed that the vast and costly buildings which 
—** jactis in altum molibus”—went to the forma- 
tion of the cetaria, were intended not only to 
supply fish for the use of the proprietors when in- 
habiting their Tuscan villas, but also to profit by 
the abundance of the fish, which doubtless then, 
ag now, distinguished this part of the coast, for the 
provision at all seasons of the year of their palaces 
in Rome, The Eternal City still continues to draw 
‘a considerable portion of its supply of fish from 
Porto Santo Stefano and Orbitello. 

The time spent in gazing at and musing over 
these stones, and the sermons on them, brought 
the sudden Italian nightfall upon me before I 
reached Orbitello. But in consequence of being 
thus belated I witnessed a spectacle both pictu- 
resque and locally peculiar, which I might other- 
wise have missed. The shallow salt-water lake 
which surrounds the little city brings with it, 
like most other sublunary matters, its good as weil 
as its evil. The latter consists in the enormous 
generation of insects and offensive effluvia pro- 
duced by the action of the summer sun on the large 
quantities of sea-weed left dry on the banks by the 
diminution of the water during the hot months, 
The compensating good must be sought in the ex- 


teriors made to his imagination. I certainly ought 
to have thoroughly learnt by this time that large 
artistically-grouped masses of light and shade, 
battlemented walls, and lofty gateways have no 
necessary connexion with bed and supper. Mr. 
Dennis justly laments that, instead of having one 
good inn like Grosseto, this little town has two 
bad ones. However, I might have fared worse, 
and indeed. often have fared much worse, than at 
the Chiave d’Oro in Orbitello. 

Besides the remarkable peculiarity of its position, 
and the interest attached to the fine mountain 
promontory of Argentario, Orbitello has in itself 
nothing to offer to any other traveller than the 
professed and scientific antiquarian. To him its 
sea walls afford matter of speculation of the due 
degree of thorny-ness; the questions when, and by 
whom, were they built being still sufficiently open 
ones to admit of that learned tilting so dear to the 
thorough-bred antiquary. This must be considered 
matter altogether caviare to the multitude. 

Not so, however, another of those wonderful 
remnants of a vanished race which exist in the 
neighbourhood of Orbitello, The site and walls of 
the Etruscan city of Cosa, or Ansedonia as it was 
called in the Middle Ages, are among the first 
objects which make the Maremma classic ground 
to the antiquary. But in this case, the mighty 
fragments tell their tale with an eloquence that 
speaks so unmistakeably to the unlearned eye,—the 
dullest imagination is so forcibly roused to awe and 
wonder,—and so much of present beauty is mingled 
with the memorials of the past, that there can be 
very few who would not derive the greatest grati- 
fication from a visit to Ansedonia. 

About five miles to the east of Orbitello, on the 
coast, just outside the more southern of the two 
long sand-banks which have been described as 





ceeding abundance of fish which the lake prod : 
—a source of such considerable profit to the inha- 
bitants that the paternal government, which 
leaves not the poorest orange unsqueezed, reckons 
“the surface of the lake as so much productive and 
therefore taxable soil. The gathering of the harvest 
thus taxed formed the spectacle above alluded to. 
Almost all the fishing is carried on by night,— 
and a dark night is the best for the purpose. 
A narrow flat-bottomed boat, one person—man, 
boy, or woman—to scull, one or two men with 
long-handled, flat, fan-shaped, six-pronged spears, 
and a good bright lantern, form the equipage 
necessary for the occupation. A very similar 
weapon, if I remember rightly, is used for eel- 
spearing in the Hampshire water-meadows. But 
there the sport is pursued by day, and the stroke 
is made almost at hazard. els form also a large 
portion of the Orbitello fishermen’s gains. But the 
lantern used by them serves the double purpose of 
attracting the fish to their doom, and enabling the 
spearers to see to administer it. Of course the suc- 
cessful practice of such a system supposes the 
water to be very shallow. The lake on both sides 
and all round the town in the midst, was studded 
over with boats, each carrying its bright light, 
darting about like a swarm of colossal fireflies, as 
I came in sight of it from under the huge shadow 
of Monte Argentario. The dusky figures of the 
spear-men standing in picturesque attitudes ready 
to strike, and imperfectly shown by the uncertain 
light in the boat, were visible in those nearest the 
shore, and added to the interest of the scene. 
Orbitello, with its grim fortifications, and its lights 
reflected in the water beneath its walls, looked 
really quite queenly in the midst of its lake. And 
when, as I was erossing the water by the causeway 
which, as has been described, connects the town 
with the mountain, the. moon began to rise above 
the dark mass of Argentario, and to spoil the sport 
of the fishermen by paling their ineffectual fires, 
and the whole swarm of them began to throng 
homewards towards the town, the entire scene had 





so much of stage-like effect and picturesque cir- 
cumstance, as to send a tired pedestrian to his 
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ting Monte Argentario with the coast, and 
thus inclosing the lake around that city, there 
rises immediately from the sea-shore an isolated 
hill in the form of a truncated cone. Around the 
top of this are the walls and towers of the ruined 
city of Cosa. The spot itself, from the peculiarity 
of its position, and the beauty of the scene around 
and beneath it, would be abundantly attractive 
had the hand of man left no traces of his passage 
there. 

It is a good seven miles by the road which the 
traveller must take to reach Ansedonia from Orbi- 
tello,—for it is ne to pass first along the 
tongue of land on the tip of which the latter town 
is built, and then to coast round the lake. For 
the first five of these seven miles, the road is good, 
for it is the high road to Rome. Then a deep 
sandy and rocky lane, which leads down to the 
coast, must be entered. For any other carriage 
than a stout and uninjurable country ‘‘ barocino” 
this lane would be impassable. And with such a 
vehicle I found it difficult enough. This “ cattivo 
passo” opens on the sandy low coast immediately 
beneath the hill of Cosa, at a spot where an old 
half-ruined tower is occupied by a lieutenant and 
half-a-dozen soldiers of coast guard. A more 
miserable station than that occupied by this ragged 
little forlorn hope in the army of ‘ protection” it 
would be difficult to conceive. Their tumble-down 
tower stands in desolate solitude on the sands amid 
wide-spread fragments of Roman foundations. To 
the right, rises immediately above them the hill of 
Cosa, effectually shutting out the hope of a breeze 
from the north. Behind them, inland, and south- 
wards to their left, all is swamp :—so that it is im- 
possible to conceive a locality more surely exposed 
to all the violence of malaria. But sundry cireum- 
stances of the coast conspire to render the spot a 
favourable one for the secret landing of a eargo of 
goods,—and the paternal government is, therefore, 
compelled to offer up an annual tribute of fevered 
victims to the maleficent demon of trade restrictions. 

I had an introduction to the grey-headed com- 
mander of this luckless band, whom I found turning 
ninepins at a lathe,—not, as he explained, because 
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he had any use for them, ‘Ma per far passare i 
giorni che qui non finiscono mai,” to pass away the 
days that never come to an end here. He was 
only too glad to have the diversion of showing a 
stranger the lions of his little domain,—where, in 
truth, much of Alexander Selkirk’s well-known 
ditty*was applicable enough to his own case. 

The ascent from this lonely watch-tower to the 
walls of Cosa is a long mile, through a thick growth 
of shrubbery for the most part eve’ n,—among 
which may be traced, here and there, the ancient 
paved road running up the side of the hill ina 
straight line. The walls generally, both within 
and without the city, though very thickly over- 
grown with coppice in many places, are on the 
whole much more accessible than these of Rusellz., 
The formidable marruca, though abundant, is not 
go omnipresent. 

‘*He,” says Mr. Dennis, ‘“‘ who has not seen the 
so-called Cyclopean cities of Latium and Sabina, 
of Greece and of Asia Minor, . . . will be astonished 
at the first view of the walls of Cosa. * * He will 
behold in these walls immense blocks of stone, 
irregular polygons in-form, not bound together 
with cement, yet fitted with so admirable nicety 
that the joints are mere lines into which he might 
often in vain attempt to insert a penknife; the 
surface smooth as a billiard-table; and the whole 
resembling, at a little distance, a freshly-plastered 
wall scratched over with strange diagrams.” 

The description is exact, as the walls appear to 
the-eye removed some ten or twelve yards from 
them. But if the observer should proceed 
really to subject the wall to the ordeal of the pen- 
knife as suggested, the expression would be found 
to be exaggerated. The accuracy, however, with 
which blocks so huge, and in many instances so 
irregular in form, are fitted together, is, indeed, 
extraordinary. In the case of Cosa, more still than 
in that of Ruselle, the method and style of work- 
manship exhibited in these walls have given rise to 
a great deal of learned discussion, and to a variety 
of theories as to the builders of them, and the 
epoch to which they ought to be referred. The 
union of polygonal masonry with towers, of which 
several are still easily traceable around the walls 
of Cosa, is, as Mr. Dennis observes, unusual and 
nearly singular. Then, some parts, especially the 
lower portions of these walls, are polygonal, while 
the upper parts are, for the most part, constructed 
in horizontal courses. The various conclusions 
which have been or may be drawn from these and 
other circumstances may be seen fully discussed in 
the learned yet highly amusing work of Mr. Den- 
nis. And I will content myself with remarking, 
that a careful observation of the exterior of the 
walls throughout their entire extent, as far as this 
is practicable, led me to think that the polygonal 
character of the masonry was much less decided 
than the descriptions I had read had led me to 
expect; and that the peculiar afid evidently cut 
forms of several of the blocks in the most decidedly 
polygonal parts of the wall were such as, in my 
opinion, wholly to exclude the idea, which has 
been a good deal dwelt on, that the irregular or 
a construction was due to the material 

aving a natural polygonal cleavage. Mr. Dennis 
concludes liis remarks on the subject by observing, 
that “it may be said that this rectangular ma- 
sonry,”—viz. that observable in the upper part of 
the walls,—*‘ is but the natural finishing off of the 
polygonal, just as the latter generally runs into 
the horizontal at angles,—as may be observed in 
the gates and towers of this same city.” My ob- 
servation would lead me to think that such had 
been clearly the case; the more so, as I am inclined 
to suppose, after carefully marking the forms of 
the blocks in the polygonal parts of the structure, 
that the builders never purposely preferred that 
form to the rectangular,—that they made their 
wall as rectangular and in courses as horizontal as 
they could, short of undertaking the vast addi- 
tional labour ofsquaring the blocks with the chisel. 

It is probable, however, that’ the majority of 
those who may be tempted to visit this most inter- 
esting spot, will be contented to bestow one gene- 
ral look of awe and amazement at these mighty 
bearers of an enigmatic message across the chasm 
of twenty centuries, and will hurry onwards to the 
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the mt view it affords. In truth, the 
householders of Cosa, especially these whose ban- 
quetting halls looked seawards, must have enjoyed 
a pleasant prospect. What sunsets tipping the 
crags of the rocky Giannutri with gold, and tracing 
golden paths across the blue sea, thence to the 
shore! What lights and shadows playing on the 
wooded sides of neighbouring Argentario! What 
morning views of the distant mountains on the sea- 
board near Rome, and of many a height crowned 
with rival but leagued cities along the coast to the 
south-east ! 

A long summer’s day may not be spent among 
these sltetan. Malaria, the righteous ayenger 
of the neglect, barbarism, and misgovernment 
which have made them solitudes, is there to forbid 
it. A short winter’s day, I can testify, may be 
well so spent, though it is all too short. 


————————— 
inclosed top of the hill in their eagerness to enjoy 


A.T. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Tae public will learn with great satisfaction, 
that Mr. Rowland Hill has been appointed Seere- 
tary to the Post-Office, on Colonel Maberly’s re- 
moval to the Audit Office. 

This reminds us that several Correspondents have 
lately written to us on presumed abuses or short- 
comings in the Post-Office ; we have therefore made 
inquiries on the subject, the result of which is a con- 
viction that many misconceptions prevail even in 
otherwise well-informed circles as to the real state 
of things at the Post-Office. Complaints are made 
from day to day under a complete misunderstand- 
ing of facts, and the Post-Office authorities are 
blamed for not doing that which has long been 
done, or for not interfering in matters which are 
beyond their province. For example, we hear com- 
plaints that there is no book-post to Melbourne. 
This defect is solely, we believe, attributable to the 
colony itself. Colonial postage is in many eases a 
subject for colonial legislation; and we understand 
that the Melbourne authorities oppose the institu- 
tion of the book-post. Application was made to 
them by England three years ago on this very sub- 
ject ; but without beneficial result. At this time, 
we believe that Government is willing and anxious 
to extend the advantages of a literary post to the 
colony, if the colony itself will only agree to the 
measure. Again, complaints are made that we 
have no book-post with America. Malecontents, 
however, should bear in mind that first of all we 
must settle the law of copyright with that country. 
We do not imagine—though we have no definite 
knowledge on the point—that our English Minis- 
ters would: object to a book-post with America 
on such terms as would secure all the interests 








concerned. Nevertheless, it will be obvious to all, | 
that so long as the free circulation of books be- 
tween the two shores of the Atlantic is impeded | 
by imposts, duties, copyrights, and other restric- 
tions, the question is not properly one to be dealt 


up in the French Academy by the election of Herr 
Dirichlet of Berlin. 

Paris papers announce the death of M. Antoine 
Jay, Member of the Academy, and one of the 
founders and editors of the Constitutiounel. 

A paragraph has gone the round of our contem- 
poraries to the effect that Mr. Rogers, our bard of 
“‘dear Memory,” is alarmingly unwell, and not 
expected to recover. Even if the case were as is 
represented, the feeling and the taste which could 
make it a subject of newspaper gossip would be, in 
our opinion, very questionable. We know that 
in the recess, or during a dearth of news, editors 
are eager for the smallest scraps of domestic intel- 
ligence. But why, if space must be filled, news or 
no news, not fall back on monster turnips, the 
aurora borealis, and the sea-serpent? These waste 
paragraphs have at least this negative virtue :— 
they wound no one’s feelings, they shake no one’s 
nerves, they bring tears into no loving eyes, they 
excite no resentful indignation in the hearts which 
they deceive. The sick room should, we think, be 
sacred from the prying eyes of the penny-a-liner. 
The statement about Mr. Rogers is a pure inven- 
tion. For his age, the poet of Memory is in good 
health and enjoys his usual cheerfulness of spirits. 

New pictures and panoramas open every week, 
or old ones so change their programmes as to ac- 
quire the interest of novelty. These places of 
popular resort have become an established feature 
of London life, like theatres and concert-halls ; and 
the subjects selected for illustration on the large 
scale adapted for public exhibition are as various 
as the castesofmen. This week, our old favourite 
panorama of Granada, in Leicester Square, has 
been removed to make way for a view of Berlin. 
In the same square, at the Panopticon—than which 
we know of no more delightful lounge in London, 
whether the taste of the pleasure-seeker incline 
towards Science or the Arts, whether the love that 
leads him forth find its gratification in fine music, 
in large fountains, in interesting experiments, or 
even in shopping—we have a series of pictorial 
illustrations of Acis and Galatea. —The Great Globe 
seems to be devoting itself more and more to an 
illustration of the all-absorbing topic of the war— 
most of its recent novelties having special reference 
to that subject.—Madame Tussaud’s collection has, 
of course, we may almost say, received an addition 
in the shape of ‘‘ the Old Commodore,” now at the 
head of our Baltic fleet.—At the Royal Cyclorama, 
Regent's Park, a View of Naples, with the Erup- 
tion of Vesuvius and Destruction of Pompeii, has 
been opened to the public of the West End; 
and at the Prince of Wales’s Bazaar, in Regent 
Street, we have yet another ‘‘ Dioramic and 
Panoramic Exhibition.” 

A Correspondent, who holds a place in the Civil 
Service, offers the following observations and sug- 


London.—“‘ King’s College appears to keep pace 
with the times. No sooner has the Government 
announced its intention of organizing a reform in 


announced in the prospectus would quite exclude 
those already admitted to the Civil Service.” 

‘We regret to hear from Barcelona that the 
magnificent Church of St. Francis de Paul in that 
city has been burnt. The whole interior has been 
gutted by the flames, 

Among other illustrations of the war not yet 
announced by us, we have on our table two new 
maps by the Messrs. Johnston,—one of the Black 
Sea, the Caucasus, and the Crimea, with enlarged 
ee of Sebastopol (as seen by the officers of the 

tribution) and the Bosphorus—another of the 
Baltic, with enlarged plans of Cronstadt, Sveaborg, 
Revel, Port Baltic, and Gulf of Riga.—Messrs. 
Orr & Co. have issued a descriptive Atlas of the 
Seats of War, on a small scale, with appropriate 
letter-press. The maps appear to be eld maps, and 
they are anything but well drawn. 

M. de Mirecourt, whose adventurous Life of 
George Sand we alluded to a few weeks past, has 
met with his match in M. E. de Girardin. The 
editor of the Presse, not content to sit under the 
shadow of M. de Mirecourt’s portraiture of him in 
the Lives of Contemporaries, instead of following 
| Madame Dudevant’s example of mere denial of 
| fact, appeals to the courts of law for protection ; 
and the courts of law have convicted the biographer 
| of libel, and sentenced him to pay a fine of five 
| hundred francs. What is odd in this. battle of 
authors is, that the Life of Girardin was—and is— 
really one of the least piquant in theseries, George 
Sand was able to say that not one fact in the pre- 
tended memoir was correctly stated—not even her 
name. M. de Girardin only complains that he is 
represented as having no opinions of his own, and 
that his moral perceptions are not of the finest ! 

A new clock, placed on a high tower, is to form 
|'a prominent feature of the south side of London 
| Bridge. Out of that spirit of idolatry of which 
the people do not seem to tire, this clock is to bear 
the name of Wellington. It will scatter light over 
the large space occupied by the entrance to the 
great railway lines which have their common sta- 

tion at London Bridge,—and will be seen at night, 

| a beautiful and conspicuous object, like the lighted 
| turrets of the Panopticon, from many parts of 
; London. The tower will be seventy feet high and 
| forty feet broad at the base ; and the clock, having 
four illuminated faces, will turn one of its discs to 

| each quarter of the metropolis, : 
M. de Lamartine has a new work in the press, 

a ‘History of Turkey,’ of which a notice has ap- 
peared in the Constitutionnel—and thereby hangs 
atale. Ina leading article, says a Correspondent 
of the Daily News, signed by M. de Cesena, the 
| poet’s mighty genius, indefatigable activity, rich 
imagination, brilliant style, elevated sentiments, 
&c., are the theme of. a florid article, at the 
end of which his special aptitude to form a right 








| gestion to the authorities of the University of | judgment of Eastern affairs, in consequence of his 


| long residence in the East, is brought out in strong 
relief. The reader is then told that the preface to 
| the work will be found in another part of the 


with at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Our duty is not | the Civil Service by raising the educational stan- | paper, and the subscribers to the Constitutionnel 


done, however, when we have thus rectified a | dard required for admission into its ranks, than a | are congratulated upon their good fortune in being 


few errors. It is necessary to inquire into the | department is at once opened with a view of afford- | 


cause of them. Why are men, generally well | ing facilities and a means for providing the neces- 
informed, so much in the dark as to postal matters? | sary acquirements for those about to enter the 
We think the fault lies with the authorities. | Civil Service. Mapy doubtless will avail them- | 
Why have we no Report from the Post-Office ? | selves of the privilege afforded. But I think you | 
Other departments render an account to Par- will agree with me, that a still greater boon would 
liament:—why not this? There need be no| be conferred were they to open their classes to 
mystery about a Post-Office in this country. If | those already belonging to the Civil Service. Of 
an annual report were laid before the House, | course, such students could not be expected, nor | 


enabled to read this production before the pub- 
lication of the first volume. ‘They will, “ aps,” 
it is said, “‘observe some few expressions betraying 
opinions which are not ours, but they will under- 
stand that we owe it to M. Alphonse de Lamar- 
tine’s renown to leave him his entire independence. 
We desire to see nothing in this prefaee but the 
entire justice which the eminent historian, in his 
dignified impartiality, renders to the national con- 





—a report showing, not merely the number of | 
letters circulated and the receipts and expenses of | 
the establishment, but, also, the progress and de- 
velopement of the entire institution in its three 
several sections, Home, Colonial, and Foreign, 
with an abstract of the more important suggestions 
brought under its notice and adopted into its 
policy—misconception would be cleared away, and 
the public would see more nearly the character of 
this great institution. 

At the last meeting of the Geographical Society 
of Paris, on the 7th inst., the gold medal was 
awarded to Dr. Barth, for his important geogra- 
phical discoveries in Central Africa. 

The place of Leopold yon Buch has been filled 





would it be possible, to maintain a regular attend- | duct of the Imperial Goverment so far as regards 
ance; but were evening classes to be formed, and foreign policy and the Eastern question. It seems 
tickets of membership issued which should enable | to us useful and opportune to let France and 
the holders to attend.as many of the lecturesas they | Europe see what is thought of this conduct by an 


could, I think it not improbable that many wouldbe 
found to join. There are many who could ill afford 
to devote regular and stated hours from their offi- 
cial employment to study, who could, nevertheless, 
be occasional attendants upon such subjects as 
modern history, English composition, and the law 
of nations,—which I notice are included in the 
prospectus already issued, and will be found of 
infinite service to those who are desirous of holding 
appointments in Her Majesty's Civil Service, The 


hours at which the lectures are given in the course | 


ex-Member of the Provisional Government and of 
the Executive Committee. Praise from a friend 
is, doubtless, a delight, but praise from an adver- 
sary is more—it is a triumph.” Turning to the 
preface, which occupies eight columns of the 
number of the Constitutionnel, it is easy to discover 
the sentiments which, “‘ perhaps,” may be thought 
by the subscribers of that journal to confliet with 
what they are in the habit of reading in yin e 
For M. Lamartine, while praising the ct 
of the French Government with respect to the 
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Eastern question, and advocating an energetic 
support of its foreign policy, as now declared, is 
not resigned to, and does not believe in, the per- 
manent extinction of liberty in France. He argues 
that France is at this moment engaged in fighting | 
the battie of liberty, and repudiates the idea that 
‘she alone is to have no part in the prize. In the 
present state of Europe M. Lamartine sees the 
rinciple of obedience to tyrants maintained by 
ussia, and the cause of liberty and order iden- 
tified with Turkey. It is no longer, he thinks, 
a question between Ottoman and Christian, but 
one on which depends the independence and 
inviolability of every nation. But then, says M. 
Lamartine, ‘‘I hear it objected, why, you your- 
selves abdicate liberty ; look at the present state of | 
France and other Western nations.” To this he | 
answers—‘“‘eclipses do not extinguish the sun; they | 
merely intercept its rays. The eclipse passes away | 
and the light remains. The state of the nations 
of Europe at this moment is not a principle, but | 
an accident ; it is a moment of lassitude—a mere | 
halt in the march of transition.” In another | 
, alluding to the present compression of 
liberty of — and writing in France, he says it 
may aa be patriotic for a good citizen to re- 
sign hi for a while, although with a sad heart, 
to a forced silence, but—and again he likens 
the present suspension of liberty to an eclipse— 
this is the result of the mere mechanism of go- 
vernment, which may be broken to-morrow, and 
all the vital elements of a great nation remain 
intact. If, however,—and this is why he urges an 
unanimous — of the present national move- 
ment against Russia,—France were to connive at 
Russian ion, and resign her proper place 
among the nations of the earth, she would yield 
a principle superior to the vicissitudes of govern- 
ments—a principle anterior to dynasties or repub- 
lies—‘‘a principle which survives empires and 
dictatorships.” Language so free and bold was 
not likely to pass; and the police authorities were 
by no means of opinion that the poet’s ‘‘renown” en- 
titled him to the independence claimed for him by 
M. de Cesena. A peremptory order came down to 
the office to destroy all the remaining copies. M. 
de Cesena’s article gave way to a long dissertation 
on drainage, by M. Caudain, and the scissors were 
hastily put in requisition to carve out a batch of 
accidents and offences to fill the place of M. 
‘Lamartine’s eloquent periods. 








The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS 
WILL OPEN on MONDAY NEXT, the ist of May, at 12 o'clock. 
Admission, 1s. ; Cateloques, 1s. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Secretary. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.—The 
FIFTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their 
Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East.—Admittance, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. 

JOSEPH J. ‘JENKINS, Secretary. 

THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS OPEN their TWENTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, on MONDAY, May 1. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 











GALLERY of GERMAN PAINTINGS.—The SECOND AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION of the WORKS of MODERN GERMAN 
MASTERS is NOW OPEN daily, from 9 a.m. till dusk.—Admis- 


yo 1s.—Gallery, 168, New Bond Street, next door to the Claren- 





COLOSSEUM, ent’s Park.—Admission, 1s.— The original 
PANORAMA of LONDON BY DAY is exhibited daily, from 
half-past Ten till Five. Museum of Sculpt Conservatories 
Swiss Cottage, &c. ‘The extraordinar PANORAMA of LUNDON 
Two till Five and dunn the Event Ee CYCLORAMA Alhany 

uring the Evening.—CYC ° 
Street, is NOW OPEN, with a mi nificent Panorama of yA 
PLES, exhibiting the it ERUPTION of VESUVIUS and 
DESTRUCTION of POMPEII, a.v. 79; with the present state of 
the Ruined City. These Views have been long in preparation, and 
will be exhibited with all the resources of this vast Establishment. 
Daily gS Three and Eight o'clock. — Admission, 1s.; Reserved 





NEXT THE POLYTECHNIC, Regent Street.—Mr. FRIEND'S 

Grand Mo iorama of CANADA and the UNITED STATES, 

daily at Three an me o'clock. Descent of NIAGARA and 

River St. LAWRENCE ; with So: Glees, and Choruses. Mr. 

Sew A pw lectures and sings himsel?.—Adraiesion, 18., 28., and 38, 
. pen 





omen PO RACTIVE NOVELTIES, 
CHNIC INSTITUTION,— i— 
H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT.—The SEAT of V ge 
the prinetpel Rees on the D. 
GIURGEVO, SEBASTOPOL, the entrance to the BL 
Re « sLnOrs py Re ap TI 4 
an er scenes (kin supplied by the Proprieto: 
¢ Illustrated London News) E HIBITED tn a NEW SE TES 
of DISSOLVING VIEWS.— LECTURES by J. H. 
. on the CHEMISTRY of our DAILY BREAD, in 5) 
KT to that m EW a FF he RY- 
Wo 0’ ;_and in th 
Eveni on the MANUFA' RE d DEC 
PAPER.—LECTURE by Dr. BACHHOFFNER a a 


CITY and the ELECTKIC LIGHT Exhibition of Trestrail’s 





Evenip 





Method of en Vessels, &c. &c. nm Mornings and 
Admission, 1s; Sch J 
Rrenings Admission, 18; Se ools, and Children under Ten 


SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

AsTRONOMICAL. — March 10.— Arthur Kett 
Barclay, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—Messrs. J. S. 
Ancona and J. Cockle were elected Fellows.— 
Various letters were read, and observations were 
submitted on the recently discovered planets Am- 
— and Bellona, and on the new comet. Re- 
erence was made to the offer of a prize by the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of St. Petersburgh, on the comet 
of Biela.—The disruption of the comet of Biela 
into two bodies, apparently separated by an empty 
space, is a unique event in the annals of astronomy. 


| This catastrophe, which occurred in 1846, almost 


under the eyes of astronomers, has been followed 
by extraordinary changes in the aspect and bright- 
ness of the two heads. Analogous changes were 
again exhibited on the occasion of the return of 
the comet in 1852, notwithstanding the consider- 
able ‘augmentation of the mutual distance of the 
two heads. They indicate, according to all ap- 
pearance, the continued existence of a mutual 
action of a very remarkable character. All these 
circumstances concur to render the comet of Biela 
an object of the very highest scientific interest. 
Further, it is to be remarked that, on the occasion 
of the last apparition of the comet in 1852, the 
observed positions have differed enormously from 
the ephemeris calculated beforehand by Signor 
Santini, and that it is not yet decided whether the 
differences between theory and observation ought 
to be attributed solely to the imperfect nature of 
the calculations, or whether they have been pro- 
duced by forces which, at the time of the subdivision 
of the comet, had effected violent alterations in 
the orbit. Consequently, a vigorous investigation 
of the orbit of the comet has appeared to the Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences to be worthy of being 
proposed to the competition of astronomers and 
geometers, as the subject of an extraordinary prize. 
Considering that it is impossible, under present 
circumstances, to foresee all the consequences to 
which the researches will lead, the Academy does 
not think that it would be desirable to restrict too 
rigorously the problem proposed for solution. The 
programme isaccordingly comprised in the following 
points :—1. The Academy demands a rigorous in- 
vestigation of the elements of the orbit described 
by the centre of gravity of the comet of Biela; 
which must be founded on a minute discussion of 
all the observations obtained during the six appa- 
ritions observed between 1772 and 1852, respect 
being had to the sensible perturbations produced 
by the planets.—2. In case it may not be possible 
to represent in a satisfactory manner all the ob- 
servations by means of a single orbit, it will be 
necessary to divide the investigation into two 

rts, one of which will embrace the’ observations 

‘om the earliest period down to the epoch of the 
separation of the two heads; the other will include 
all the observations made from that epoch down 
to the present time.—3. The investigation should 
be especially directed to the mutual relations of 
the two heads, in order to determine not only the 
position of the centre of gravity of the two heads, 
but also, if it be possible, the laws according to 
which the alterations of their relative positions are 
effected.—4. The memoir foreompetition ought to 
be accompanied by an ephemeris, calculated be- 
forehand for the next apparition of the comet in 
1859. Considering the long and troublesome cal- 
culations which the complete solution of this pro- 
blem will demand, the Academy fixes the Ist of 
August, 1857, as the term for presenting the 
memoirs destined for competition. The adjudica- 
tion of the prize will take place at the public sitting 
of the same year. The memoirs for competition 
may be written in Russian, Latin, French, German, 
or English. They are to be addressed anonymously, 
‘ To the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Peters- 
burgh,’ but furnished with a motto. A sealed 
packet annexed bearing the same motto as the 
memoir will contain ‘the name and address of the 
author. The memoir crowned will be published 


by the Academy, and the author will have fifty 
copies placed at his disposal. The packets of the 
unsuccessful memoirs will be burned, and the 


memoirs will be placed at the disposal of the 





authors. The prize is fixed at 300 ducats of Hol. 
land. There will be besides an accessit of 150 
ducats of Holland. 


Astatic.—April 8.—The Rt. Hon. Holt Mac. 
kenzie in the chair.—Prof. Wilson’s lecture ‘On 
Buddhism,’ which had been postponed in conse. 
quence of the illness of the lecturer, was delivered, 
—The lecturer entered into some discussion upon 
the history of Sakya Muni, or Buddha, and on a 
consideration of the great difference of the autho- 
rities as to the time ofhis birth, amounting to 500 

ears,—of the non-existence of his birth-place in 
indi geography,—of the allegorical names of his 
mts, and some other particulars, he thought it 
probable that Buddha himself was merely an ima- 
ginary being who had no existence; though it 
was certain that a change in the religious organi- 
zation of the Brahmanical system did take place 
about the time attributed to Sakya’s death,—the 
doctrines, objects of worship, and religious practices, 
remaining much the same; but the moral virtues 
and a pious self-denial being exalted above the out- 
ward observances so characteristic of Brahmanism. 
The lecturer doubted that the rock inscriptions of 
Piyadasi could be considered exclusively Buddhist ; 
at all events, their tone was not that of a triumph- 
ant faith. The Buddhist faith was certainly pre- 
valent in India during the first five centuries of 
the Christian era ; but it disappeared in the seventh 
century, probably rather from internal decay than 
from external violence, though accounts exist of 
some persecutions, especially in the south. The 
system appears at this day to be on the decline 
where it is not upheld by the Government, or where 
the priesthood does not constitute a large propor- 
tion of the population. In Tartary, the number 
of the priesthood appears to be very great. The 
recent French missionaries, Huc and Gabet, found 
4,000 resident priests in one monastery, and heard 
that the number belonging to the chief establish- 
ment in Tartary was 30,000. Those gentlemen 
were struck with the resemblances between the 
practices of the Romish Church and those of the 
Buddhists, — and particularly the rosary, dal- 
matique and mitre, the holy water, saint worship, 
&c.—resemblances which it was impossible to con- 
sider merely accidental ; and they believed that 
much of the especial observances of Buddhism, as 
regarded costume and ceremonial, were introduced 
by a European, or, at least, Western Christian, 
in the beginning of the fifth century. The lec- 
turer was of opinion that the belief of Sakya Muni 
was decidedly atheistic ; and that the limited re- 
cognition of a Supreme Being, which subsequently 
prevailed in several Buddhist countries, was a 
modern graft upon the ancient faith. None of 
the authorities translated by M. Burnouf or Mr. 
Gogerly contained the slightest allusion to a first 
cause. A fundamental do was the eternal 
existence of matter, life was a source of evil, and 
the only escape from it was the utterly ceasing to 
be —a condition which was called Nirvdna, a 
word thought by some to mean absorption into 
the Divine essence, but which was really sig- 
nificant of extinction— blowing out, as of a 
candle. It is true that there were rewards 
and punishments, even in ancient Buddhism, for 
virtue and vice, but they were temporary; and 
when regularly gone through, the soul returned 
to earth, under anew form, to begin a new course, 
which would be closed by a similar condition of 
reward or punishment; and the final extinction 
which would put an end to this continual trans- 
migration was the reward of the highest virtue. 
The real ancient doctrine was summed up by & 
Pali authority, in the following manner :—Beings 
exist by their own nature ; after life they go into 
other forms, by the power of the same inherent 
tendency ; and, finally, they escape into vacuity. 








Royat InstituTion.—March 24.—W. W. Bird, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair.—‘ On the Distinctions 
supposed to limit the Vegetable and Animal 
Kingdoms,’ by Dr. Edwin Lankester. ‘ 

April 7.Sir C. Fellows, V.P., in the chair. 
—‘On Silica and some of its Applications to 
the Arts,’ by the Rev. J. Barlow, V.P.—Under 
all forms silica is capable of combining with 
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pases as an acid. Heat is, however, necessary to 
effect this combination,—a combination of which 
all the well-known silicates, whether natural, as 
feldspar, mica, clay, &c., or artificial, as glass, 
s, &c., are the results. The common forms of 
insoluble glass are produced by the union of silica 
with more than one base. But, when combined 
with an alkaline base only, silica forms a soluble 
, the degree of solubility of which depends on 
5 proportion which the silicic acid bears to this 
alkaline base. This soluble silicated alkali (or 
water-glass) may be prepared by various processes. 
Messrs. Ransomes obtain it by dissolving broken 
flints in a solution of caustic alkali at a temperature 
of 300° Fah.—[Communication made to the Royal 
Institution by Prof. Faraday, Atheneum, June 17, 
1848.]—This water-glass has been applied to seve- 
ral pu s, three of which were noticed :—1. 7o 
ect building-stones from decay. Stone surfaces, 
by being exposed to the atmosphere, become liable 
to disintegration. Moisture is absorbed into their 
The tendency of their particles to separate, 
in consequence of expansion and contraction, pro- 
duced by alternation of temperature, is thus in- 
creased. Sulphurous acid is always present in the 
atmosphere of coal-burning cities, and corrodes 
the calcareous and magnesian ingredients of oolites 
and dolomites. As a preventive of destruction, 
whether arising from physical or chemical causes, 
it has been pro’ to saturate the surfaces with 
a solution of the water-glass. It is known that 
the affinity of silica for alkali is so feeble that it 
may be separated from this base by the weakest 
acids. According to the expectation of those who 
recommend the silication of stone, the carbonic 
acid of the atmosphere will set the silica free from 
the water-glass, and the silica, thus separated, 
will be deposited within the pores and around the 
particles of the stone. The points of contact of 
these particles will thus be enlarged, and a sort of 
glazing of insoluble silica will be formed, sufficient 
to protect the stone against moisture, &c. Two por- 
tions of Caen-stone were exhibited, one of which had 
been soaked in a solution of water-glass two months 
before. The surface of the unsilicated specimen was 
soft, readily abraded when brushed with water, and 
its calcareous ingredients dissolved in a weak solu- 
tio of surphurous acid. The silicated surface 
resisted the action of water and of dilute acid. 
—2. Another proposed use of the water-glass is 
that of hardening cements, mortars, &c., so as to 
render them impermeable by water. Fourteen 
years since, Mr. Anthon proposed several applica- 
tions of the water-glass : among others, the render- 
ing mortars water-proof. He also suggested that 
this substance might be employed as a substitute 
for size in white-washing. It was demonstrated 
by experiments that carbonate of lime, mixed up 
with a weak solution of water-glass, and applied 
as a whitewash to surfaces, was not washed off by 
sponging with water, and that common whitewash, 
laid on in the usual manner with size, was rendered 
adhesive when washed over with water-glass.—3. 
The Stereochrome of Fuchs. The formation of an 
insoluble cement by means of the water-glass, 
whenever the carbonic acid of the atmosphere acts 
on this substance, or whenever it is brought in 
contact with a lime-salt, has been applied by Fuchs 
to the process of fresco secco, which thus becomes 
invested with the capability of receiving and per- 
petuating works of the highest artistic character, 
and which may be executed on a vast scale. The 
stereochrome has been adopted by Kaulbach in 
decorating the interior of one of the national edi- 
fices at Berlin. These decorations consist of his- 
torical pictures, 21 feet in height and 243 in width, 
Single colossal figures, friezes, arabesques, chiar- 
oscuro, &c. On the effect of the three finished, it 
has been remarked that they have all the brilliancy 
and vigour of oil paintings, while there is the 
absence of that dazzling confusion which new oil 
paintings are apt to present, unless they are viewed 
im one direction, which the spectator has to seek 
for. Mr. A. Church has suggested that if the sur- 
face of oolitic stones (such as Caen-stone) is found 
to be protected by the process, it might be used, 
48 a natural intonaco, to receive coloured designs, 
. for exterior decorations ; the painting would 
then be cemented to the stone by the action of the 





water-glass. Mr. Church has also executed designs 
of leaves on a sort of terra-cotta, prepared from a 
variety of Way’s silica rock, consisting of 75 parts 
clay and 25 of soluble silica. This surface, after 
being hardened by heat, is adapted for receiving 
colours, and for retaining them after silication. 





Syro-Ecyprian.— April 11.—T. Wright, Esq. 
in the chair.—Mr, H. Heane was elected a mem- 
ber.— A communication was made by Mr. F. 
Hetley, regarding some stamped terra-cottas found 
by him among the ruins of Palmyra, and speci- 
mens of which, as well as an enlarged drawing, 
were exhibited to the Society. The reliefs repre- 
sented two personages, apparently male and female, 
seated on a sofa like a Roman biclinium, and both 
wearing head-dresses not unlike some modern 
Asiatic crowns. Others represented the busts of 
the same personages.—A paper was read by Dr. 
William Camps, ‘On the Intellectual Character 
and Habits of the Arabians, as for the most part 
displayed in the Makamat of Al Hariri.’ 





InsTITUTE oF AcTUARIES.— April 24.— John 
Finlaison, Esq., President, in the chair.—‘ On a 
Mode of approximating to the Value of Deferred 
and other Annuities when payable half-yearly and 
quarterly,’ by Holmes Ivory, Esq., V.P.—After 
alluding to the methods of approximation adopted 
by Dr. Price, Morgan, Baily, and others, in the 
case of immediate Annuities, the author drew 
attention to the necessity existing for certain mo- 
difications of the rules laid down by those writers 
where Annuities were either temporary, deferred, 
or contingent, and proceeded to point out some 
simple but ingenious methods by which a close 
approximation to the values in such cases could 
be arrived at. These for the most part were based 
upon the assumption that the value ofan Annuity 


to be entered upon at the end of x + ve years 


was a mean very nearly between the value of an 
Annuity to be entered on at the end of n years 
and of one to be entered on at the end of 


n+ = th years, an assumption evidently the more 


correct in proportion as the intervals diminished. 
In this way it was shown that since Aint Aln—1 
would represent very nearly the value of an 
Annuity of 11. deferred n — 4 years, and that 
A, was the value of an Annuity, the first 
payment of which was to be made at the end of 
the year after the expiration of x years, it follow- 
ed that half the sum of these two quantities, or 
Ayn 4 Ant A’n—1_ 8 Amt A/n—1 
2 4 e 4 


press very closely the value of an Annuity deferred 
m years and payable half-yearly. Reasoning in 
the same manner, the value of an Annuity de- 
ferred n years and payable quarterly, was shown 

5 Anmt+ 3 An —1 
to be an ae 


vals. Applying the like principles to the case of 
temporary Annuities, it followed that thre value of 
an Annuity for » years payable half-yearly, would 
3 A, 1 os 

1+ ms An—1/ and for the 


same term payable quarterly 5An/+3(1+An—1/ $8 (it As— v/)- 
—The author then proceeded to discuss the correc- 
tions necessary in the case of contingent rever- 
sionary Annuities, and showed that when intended 
to be payable by instalments a certain deduction 
must be made from the value when payable annu- 
ally. Thus, a near approximation to the value of 
a contingent reversionary Annuity on the life of 
A, to be entered upon at death of B, and to be 
then payable half-yearly, would be given by the 





would ex- 


, and so on for less inter- 


be very nearly 





expression A—A B — 7 the quantity to be de- 


ducted, becoming less as the instalments of the 
reversionary Annuity become more frequent. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mow. Horticultural, 1.—Anniversary. 
ad Entomological, 8. J 
—  Keoyal Institution, 2—Annual Meeting. 








Tues. Linnean, 8 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8. 
— Royal Institution, 3.—On some Phenomena of Heat,’ by 


Wep. Geol cal. 8 —"On the Geology of some Parts of North 
Wales,’ by Prof. wick.—*On some intrusive Igneous 
Rocks at Cawsand Bay, near Plymouth,’ by Mr. flees r 

* On some F. Iusects,’ by Mr. Westw 
— Ethnological, RL pe the Rhetian Alps in 
“4 reund.—* Peculiarities of the Peasantry 


Royal, 84. 
Royal Institution, 3.—' On Botany,’ by Mr. Masters. 
Fri. Archwological, 4. 
- tanical, 8. 
- Beogel  — eee 84.—' On the Manufacture of Iron,’ by 


r. 
Sar. Asiatic, & —*On the Properties of the Productions of 
occum Lacea,’ by ey? — 


on,’ by Prof. Faraday. 





° PINE ARTS 





SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


Between the painters who use water and those 
who use oil, there seems now almost an a’ 
mation effected. There are many young oil- 
painters who stain their canvas with mere trans- 
parent washes of oil, and there are many young 

inters in water who use body-colour in a bolder 
impasto than their rivals. The one party volun- 
tarily deprive themselves of one great advantage of 
their material for the sake of facility and bright- 
ness; the other, more ambitious and more success- 
ful, have enriched themselves by the acquisition of 
their rivals’ leavings. Several Landscapes exhibited 
this year in this excellent and interesting Exhibi- 
tion, have all the golden luminousness of oil. Many 
of the sketches in the Suffolk Street Gallery ap- 
proach the flimsiness and neutral pallor of water. 
Thisconfusion of purpose and waste of means remind 
us of the combat of the demons in Dante, where each 
devours his rival and assumes his form, for water 
now threatens to become oil and oil water, and the 
paint that the one throws off as an incumbrance 
the other instantly claps on his paper as a prize. 

Messrs. Copley Fielding, Branwhite, Cox, Frip 
and Richardson are very prolific in their con 
scapes. We have Mr. wis, who paints as if 
with needles, and Mr. Cox, who slobbers on his 
breezy views with modified sponges, Mr. Gilbert, 
sketchy and etchy, treating paper with all the facile 
elegance with which he hatches wood ; and Mr. 
Stephanhoff, vague and coarse, with his flights 
of pinky cupids choking up the air, and quite 
destroying all ventilation in what he is pleased to 
call his Bower of Bliss. From the landscapes by 
lesser names than those we have given above, it 
would seem easier to give a fresh natural effect of 
nature in water than in oil, but more difficult for 
a weak eye for colour to escape vapid ns and 
insipid purples in the former material than the 
latter. A feeble colourist in oil is as often too 
warm as too cold, as often hot and sticky as tame 
and true, but coldness seems the prevailing fault 
of a second-rate water-colour painter. There 
seems, too, quite as much tendency to carelessness 
as in oil,—and while there are one or two Pre- 
Raphaelite pictures picked out with second-sight 
potency, there are paintings apparently produced 
by washing three dirty palettes with a sponge, and 
then passing the same useful marine production 
over a harmless sheet of paper. ‘The figure and 
genre pictures, on the whole, present more progress 
than even the landscapes; and while Mr. Cox 
raises the wind as fast as ever with his breezy 
heaths and rainy skies, and Mr. Copley Fielding is 
vaporous and atmospheric as usual, Mr. Haghe 
gives us two magnificent sketches of Highland 
scenes, broad and grand, and admirable both 
for composition and chiar-oscuro, such as seem to 
carry on this almost new and peculiar English 
art some steps further into the region of the pos- 
sible. For the first time, two great figure-pieces 
claim our attention, while on either side Mr. Gilbert 
and Mr. Topham challenge attention with even the 
‘* blue crystal” of Mr. Richardson’s Italian seas, or 
the leafy interwoven nooks where Mr. Branwhite 
loves to see the earth growing ‘‘ one emerald.” 

Mr. Carl Haag has surpassed himself, if not 
most of his predecessors, in his two companion 
pictures, both, we believe, painted for Her Ma- 
jesty and Prince Albert,—Morning in the High- 
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lands—the Royal Family ascending Loch-na-gar 
(No. 83), and Lvening at Balmoral Castle—the Stags 
brought Home (201). In the latter picture, the 
Queen, the Prince and the Royal children, attended 
by gillies holding dogs, stalkers, and old High- 
landers are mounted on ponies, struggling up round 
the crags of Byron’s favourite mountain, down 
whose broad steeps the flowers of the heather are 
streaming like purple wine down the hills at the 
vintage ; the full daylight effect, the vaporous 
abysses in the distance, the little torrent dwindled 
to a silver thread in summer, are only equalled by 
the graceful yet bold drawing, the bold blocking 
out of light and shade, and the admirable composi- 
tion. The faces are not very highly studied, but 
yet are truthful and appropriate in expression. 
The richness of colour and its lucidity carry this 
painting into a region quite distinct from all the 
indefinite blurrings that were called water-colour 
drawings in the , of our fathers. The second 
picture represents the evening of the same day :— 
the clansmen are unstrapping the deer that the 
Prinee and his men shot in the morning, and have 
flung them down before a door of the Palace, from 
which the Queen, holding the Prince of Wales by 
the hand, has been summoned to see the spoil. 
Prince Albert, whose attitude is noble and manly, 
is pointing to a particular buck, which he holds 
by the horn. Behind the Queen is the Duchess of 
Sutherland, and two ladies of the Court ; on either 
side of the windows, lit from within, stand gentle- 
men of the Court. On one hand a Highlander is 
lifting a deer from the pony, and in the centre 
stands an attendant holding a bundle of burning 
pine-staves, whose strong glow of light struggles 
with the full blue moonlight, whose pale shadows 
contrast with those crimsoned by the flame. A 
third light, that of the drawing-room, blends with 
these two, while the whole picture is bathed in a 
golden universal tone, very beautiful, but we think 
more resembling that of lamplight than the lurid 
fitful catching spurts produced by torches. For 
sin, however, in so beautiful an aspect, we confess 
to having some sympathy, and prefer an artistic 
falsehood to a disgusting truth. The light and 
shade is daring in the extreme, statuesque and 
firm, and the drawing very perfect. The whole 
picture has a regal air about it, and is fit for any 
palace in Christendom. The only flaw that we 
could observe was a speeky patch, probably truth- 
ful, but rather destructive of breadth, in the fore- 
ground of the morning picture. 

Mr. John Gilbert is clever and agaant as ever, 
versatile, picturesque, happy in his contrasts and 
sueeessful in his subjects, handling brush and pencil 
with a facility delightful to his spectators, but very 
dangerous to himself. His pictures are always 
brilliant suggestions of ready-witted fertility, but 


the perfect product and possibility of his cultivated . 


and artistic mind we never hope to have. If he 
can balance two heads, match two colours, carry 
through a tone, sketch a place he has never seen, 
he is satisfied ; and one who does so well without 
model will find difficulty in allowing himself time 
to observe nature, and will be too proud to bind 
himself in partnership when he has once thriven 
on his own responsibility. His most interesting 
picture is Hudibras and Ralpho in the Stocks (18) ; 
the most clever and full of subject, the Drag Bazaar, 
Constantinople (34) ; the most admirable in richness 
of tone, A Turkish Water-Carrier (137); the most 
conventional The Rosary (6). The ‘ Hudibras’ is 
cold in tone for Mr. Gilbert’s usual colour: the 
heads are very well contrasted ; the flesh of the 
old man fresh and tender, and that of the squire 
yellow and leathery. The face of the buxom widow 
1s searcely enough studied, but the King Charles's 
spaniel and the lurching vagabond cur are very 
happy, and nothing could be better than the con- 
temptuous indifference of the ladies’ groom. The 
‘Dra ’ is full of life and animation, and 
the effect of ~ very happy; the detail delicate, 
and the breadth perfectly maintained. 

Mr. Topham favours us with many sketches of 
Spanish life, d in colour, but not glowing or 
full of the climate. His objective painting is 
rather negligent, more from indifference than in- 
ability, and neither his expression nor objectivity 


ours want all a man’s earnestness, and we cannot 
say to Mr. Topham as Lavater said prophetically 
to Fuseli, ‘‘Do only half you can do.” His For- 
tune Telling in Andalusia (26) is his best ; but we 
are constantly looking behind his frames to see if 
the finished picture is hidden there, and are dis- 
satisfied with a sketch which seems only half of 
what the artist can do. The peasant girl is very 
pretty and graceful, and all the faces are well in- 
tentioned, were there not an old proverb, coarse 
but true, that ‘near doesn’t count.” 

The same accusation must be brought against 
Mr. F. Taylor, whose paintings are clever and 
imaginative. His Festival of the Popinjay (44) is 
meagre in thought and seems only half of a good 
thing ; the faces are scarcely more than hints, and 
are rarely characteristic. Mr. H. P. Rivitre treats 
Irish peasant subjects in a Cockney way, and his 
Pats have not got the brogue at all at all. 

Mr. Lewis is the Pre-Raphaelite of the Gallery, 
and is hard in his outlines. His Italian peasants 
look as if they had got, as the Irishman said, 
‘quite blue mouldy for want of a bating.” His 
Eastern scenes are Oriental, but not hot; his Italian 
women are poor, bleached, washed-out representa- 
tives of the bronzed beauties of the South. Yet 
are his pictures clever, well grouped and gene- 
rally well drawn, wonderful in detail and delicate 
in touch. No labour is spared, and the very errors 
are rather those of mistaken ability than inability. 
His Halt in the Desert (248), Camels and Bedouins, 
Desert of the Red Sea (305) and Roman Peasants 
at the Entrance to a Shrine (341) are alike admir- 
able, for a pen-and-ink-drawing sort of Art. His 
texture is generally very gritty and meagre. 

Mr. Copley Fielding proves his industry and 
versatility of mind by a flock of admirable land- 

es. His Langdale Pikes, near Ambleside, 
Westmoreland (10),—Jolkestone Cligis (19),— View 
looking over Menteith to the Islands (30),—View 
over the Clyde from near Greenock (39),— Views in 
the South Downs (60), (63), and (128),—Ben Nevis 
seen over Loch Eil (67),—Glen Lochy at the Head of 
Loch Tay (80), -— Goodrich Castle, Herefordshire 
(148),—Scarborough, Yorkshire (130),—Snrowdon, 
from Capel Ctrig (138),— View of Ben Venue from 
the Trossachs (139),—Scene near Inverosan, West 
Highlands (140), &c.,—are all excellent in atmo- 
spheric effect, and in admirably preserved and 
graduated distances. The skies are rich in cloudy 
depths ; and instead of mere rainy washings, as 
full of variety and mottled tonings.as the land. His 
trees are not much elaborated, nor his foregrounds 
very bold; but every touch in both seems to aid 
the feeling of the hour and day, and to be true to 
climate and situation. His ‘ Searborough’ is most 
beautiful in its effects; but is less poetical than Mr. 
Smith’s. In the latter picture, the town, bright 
and sunny, opens like a vision between the dark 
cliffs on either side ; and beyond, is the strong sea, 
that drifts restlessly its transparent tawny crestings 
in the foreground. For distance, though less pic- 
turesque, may be noted his ‘View near Stirling,’ 
looking from Menteith over the low country to 
Ben Ledi, with Ben Venue blue in the distance. 

Mr. C. Branwhite is more than usually suc- 
cessful. We have seldom seen anything so good 
from him as his Scene on the River Conway, North 

Wales (16). The water is turned to sapphire by 
the sky it environs, and melting into green, dusky 
depths where the trees cast their reflections. The 
leafy, vibrating foliage, admirable for contrast and 
lightness, and the purple rocks of the foreground, 
make a picture truthful, not merely as to the form 
and colour, but also as to the poetryand associations 
of the scene.—More startling than this calm scene, 
in its purpled snow and broken ice, is Winter, Sunset 
(38), remarkable for the frosty red in the horizon, 
and the church tower growing dim in the twilight. 
In certain effects this picture has scarcely been 
surpassed, 

Mr. Richardson is as glowing as ever in his 
Italian scenes. Vale St. Nicolia, on the Range of 
Mount Rosa (14) is grand in its mountain range 
and firm richly-coloured figures.—Sorrento, from 
the Capo di Monte (25) is gorgeous in its daring 
azures and its powerful contrasts of colour. Under 
our own rainy skies, such splendour appears a 





are carried to their ultimatum. ‘These times of 


Smith has some very commendable pictures, His 
Bay of Uri, Lake Lweerne (61) is excellent, from 
the well-maintained balance of the light and shade 
of every part, as well as from the intrinsic beauty of 
the scene. The water is rather wanting in breadth 
and somewhat timid in treatment.—Mr. E. Dm. 
can is glowing and luminous in his Vraickj 
Harvest, Guernsey (40),—and deceives the eye with 
the semblance of oil.—-Mr. W. Evans is fully equa) 
to himself; but is less happy in his subjects than he 
was last year. His sketch in Glen Tilt is beyond 
the ordinary power of an amateur ; but is rather 
cold and dull.—Mr. Alfred Fripp in his Capri (72) 
is hard and marbly. It is difficult at first to dis. 
tinguish rock from cloud; and there is a want of 
air and distance.—Mr. Naftel in his Stones of the 
Lym (118) is clever; but there is a want of finish 
and of loving labour; which is particularly nece 
where the colour is necessarily monotonous.—Mr, 
J. Nash is as lucid and firm in touch as ever. His 
Abbaye St. Arnaud, Rowen (188) is less picturesque 
than Prout, because more architectural, measured, 
and definite. We have no crumbling stone or 
weather stains ; and there is more of the engineer 
draughtsman about Mr. Nash; and everything 
looks newer, harder, and more glossy. He is un. 
duly fond of a eertain bronze eolour, which grows 
tiresome on repetition. 

Mr. W. Hunt's Fruit, &c. (273) is no perceptible 
advanee :—in fact, it is difficult to imagine more 
exquisite enamelled finish, or more attention to 
loeal colour and detail.—Mr. Dodgson is clever, 
but careless. His best work, Sunny Hours (176), 
isa dissolving view that seems to fade as you look; 
and yet attracts, from a certain ill-used talent, 
which will not do its best—Mr. John Callow is 
very natural in his sea effects. Messrs. Gastineau 
and Fripp are well deserving notice—and Miss M, 
Gillies’s Mourners (182) has much earnest feeling 
in the upturned faces. 





EXHIBITION OF FRENCH PAINTINGS. 

THE first annual Exhibition of French Paintings 
opens to-day, at the Gallery, 121, Pall Mall, under 
the auspices of several English lovers of Art, amongst 
whom Messrs. Stanfield and Maclise occupy a pro- 
minent place. It consists of a small, but choice 
collection of modern pictures by living French 
artists. 

The two places of honour are occupied by Messrs. 
Vernet and Scheffer. The masterly facility and 
picturesque richness of the former is conspicuous 
in his Chase of the Moufilon, an Algerine scene, 
powerfully painted, and in his freshest and best 
manner. The moufflon, a sort of large chamois, is 
bounding over a rock, in front of the spectator, 
and close upon it press two hunters, one a gor- 
geously attired Arab, and the other a Nubian 
attendant. The matchlock of the former is already 
up to his shoulder, ready to bid fire and lead do 
his errand. Nothing can be fuller of motion, 
more spirited, or more vigorous ; but the handling 
of the grey horses and of the mouffion is less daring 
than Landseer’s finest efforts; the texture is 
thin, and the colour rather opaque. It has been 
already exhibited at the Palace by the Queen’s 
particular wish.— Equalling Vernet in a very dif- 
ferent walk of Art comes Scheffer, with one of his 
most graceful, solemn, and poetical works, Fran- 
cesca da Rimini. All the pathos of this, the 
sweetest and most tender love story, the briefest 
ever penned, was in Scheffer’s mind when he 
painted the tear-drops, lying seattered over that 
lovely pallid cheek, like cold dew-dvops shook 
from a lily. The flesh is very Corregiesque In 
treatment, and free from the usual umbery dusky- 
ness of the French school ;—the faces are beautiful, 
and of a beauty well contrasted ;—the figures of 
Dante and Virgil, in the background, being ad- 
mirably toned down to the pale cast of thought 
that surrounds the whole. There are here, also, 
several smaller works by the same artist, full of re- 
ligious feeling, and sombre without being heavy. 
The Dead Christ and Conversion of St. Augustine are 
intense in feeling, but feeble in the modelling and 
general mechanism. Paul de la Roche has a good 
copy of his fresco, from the hemieyele of the Eevle 
des Beaux Arts, representing Phidias, Ictinws, 





thing of fable rather than reality.—Mr. W. C. 
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artists of all ages, while before them kneels the 
ius of Art with wreaths ready to distribute. 
e drawing of the figures is correct and severely 
classical, —the faces, nearly all portraits, are very 
admirable in expression.—Biard, the humourist, 
sends a gigantic caricature of Gulliver in the corn- 
feld in Brobdignag, groping about among poppies 
two feet in circumference, with dragon-flies, three 
times as large as life, buzzing about his ears, 
while the huge hand of the reaper is descending 
upon him through the corn-stalks, each as big as 
small bamboos. He has also several other small 
pieces of humour.—M. Muller has treated The 
igal Son in a modern way, dressing him in 
a sort of Gil Blas manner, seating him between 
two mistresses, who, while they fondle him, keep 
an eye on his purse, into which one of them 
has already slipped her finger. The texture is 
streaky and disagreeable.—Zhe Widow's Mite, by 
Dubeeuf, is boldly painted, but dull and heavy in 
tone.—One of the curiosities of the Exhibition is a 
landscape with cattle, by a lady, Mdlle. Rosa Bon- 
heur,—prebably one of the most powerful paintings 
every produced by a female hand. A drove of 
dark buffalo-like oxen are passing over a dreary 
moor in Brittany, under the charge of a herdsman 
mounted on a white horse. The chiar-oscuro is 
boldly coneeived.—The best head exhibited is A 
Pink Domino; by M. Beaume, very pleasing in 
colour and in effeet.—The flowers of M. Greonland 
are light-and graceful, and very fresh, though not 
very rich in colour.—M. Guet sends 7'he Departure 
of the Apostles at the Foot of the Cross, an academical 
and well-drawn picture, but black and heavy in 
tone.—The best pastels are by M. Brochard. His 
Daphnis and Chloe is admirable for its warm tone 
and the beauty and innocence of the faces.—M. 
Jadin’s landscapes are poetical in feeling, fine in 
colour, and full of judicious detail.—M. Hoguet’s 
Windmill is pure and careful, and shows much 
study of the Dutch masters.—A Portrait of the 
French Emperor, and other works of less eminent 
men than those whose names we have given, con- 
stitute a very good Exhibition. 





ON ENGRAVINGS. 

Some would be led to imagine from the desul- 
tory exhibition of engravings that there was an 
interest in them apart from their reproduction 
of artistic design. This, which can only oceur 
in the limited sense of grapho-mania, or intense 
connoisseurship of incised lines and effects, is as 
nothing to the ordinary mind, which only receives 
pleasure from engraving in proportion to its faithful 
and striking presentation of the original pictorial 
tale on which depends its interest as a separate 
work of Art. Its special attractions are corollaries 
of and supplementary to a work which it only par- 
tially professes to translate. Any excellence exhi- 
bited in engraving which does not minister imme- 
diately to its pictorial quality, belongs to that re- 
gion of endeavour which has only the technically 
learned for appreciators; whereas those which 
bear directly upon the exaltation of the design 
aré felt by all in the proportions of their know- 
ledge in Art. 

Engraving cannot improve painting, although 
al engraving may improve upon a particular pic- 
ture. If we suppose each to be perfect in its sphere, 
the translation into black and white can only be a 
part copy by a toilsome process, where uniform tex- 
ture of surface has an equal mixture of advantage 
and disadvantage. If this uniformity on the one 
hand allows the eye to glide serenely over the work, 
onthe other it destroys that variety which gives in- 
tensity to individual parts. It is true that none of 
the surface failings of the painter are visible; the 
starved or slightly streaked shadow betraying the 
Gavas texture, the grossly loaded light, the filmy 
grey, the brown, yellow or horny local tints, the 
contour outlined incautiously with a staring or 
feeble tone,—in fact, all the errors of weak or 
reckless execution are subdued by the uniform pro- 
cess of the engraver. But these have their coun- 
terparts in engraving :—the rotten surfaee, the in- 
firm or gross line, too acutely cut or imharmo- 
aiously thrown, the smoky shadow or trenchant 
light, “or suffused local tone, the unaired sky or 








crackling foreground, or rampant aceessories. The 
sins of colour being translated into the language 
of the graver by tone and texture, all the painter’s 
errors may be reported in engraving. Thus, then, 
there is really no peculiar excellence in engraving 
which shall make it a thing by itself to be con- 
sidered irrespective of its faithful reportership, 
to be thrust before the public eye by the unen- 
lightened craving of the engraver or the blind 
speculation of the publisher. 

It is easily understood that the lovers of animals 
may delight in transcripts of their favourites, or 
that the world at large may find pleasure in behold- 
ing the graceful forms and agreeable colours of 
noble beasts. But wherefore speculation should 
run upon the perpetuation and multiplication, in 
black and white, of a coloured work representing 
three horses’ heads drinking, about to drink, or 
having drunk, we are at a loss to conceive. It 
may be said that people are fond of animals ; if so, 
let them gaze upon them wherever they may be 
found, 

Ample justice should be done to English en- 
gravers, who, if they have been shackled some- 
what with the restrictive laws of their craft, have 
boldly met the difficulties and triumphed. But 
what shall we say to the publishers who have 
cast bewilderment loose upon the confiding public 
in the shape of a score of deterring invitations 
of proofs on this and that paper, before or after 
the letter, in skeleton letter, in black letter, artist’s 
proofs, &c.? Cupidity may multiply this perver- 
sion of the language of distinction and attraction 
until the most contemptible trifles are made legiti- 
mate sources of speculation and profit. It is 
losing sight of the broad love of Art, and basing 
patronage upon the love of distinction. He who 
possesses a print must sit down crushed by the 
aristocratic possessor of a proof, and he again be 
consigned to despair by the sovereign owner of a 
first proof on the largest paper in the world, be- 
fore even the title to be engraved was conceived 
by the fertile mind of the public-pulse-speculator 
—the royal publisher. These modes of giving 
adventitious interest ‘to the objects of speculation 
may be considered, by minds used to the wiles 
of competition, as pardonable dexterities and 
innocent appeals to public credulity and vanity. 
No opinion can be offered by the advocate of high 
themes and national credit upon dextrous man- 
ceuvres and individual advantages. We are sim- 
ply working out the reasons why works of a fine 
character are seldom engraved in England, and 
wherefore prices are so enhanced by worthless 
expletives as to preclude the possibility of the 
humbler classes participating in this benefit of an 
interesting braneh of the Fine Arts. When the 
publisher grumbles at the expense of copyright, he 
complains of that which the theatrical bookseller 
ungrudgingly allows. The artist of a high work 
is seldom paid for his picture an adequate price, 
and the tax levied on the public in the shape of 
copyright is but the completion of the payment 
due to a meritorious performance. But, as the 
current runs, the more fashionable the picture,— 
that is, the more exclusive it is, either -adapted 
to a coterie or a nation, the higher the price of 
the copyright. We believe we may affirm that 
the ‘Wellington Banquet’ enjoys the distinction 
of having obtained the highest, and none will say 
that above twelve hundred pounds was not fully 
equal to the copyright value of some very noble 
historical picture. We feel confident that no pub- 
lisher would give this sum for an abstract work 
of Art; nor is he to be blamed, seeing that the 
English care very little for the patronage of paint- 
ing, sculpture, or engraving in their higher 
ranches. 

The fault of a low state of Art reverts, then, 
to the tastelessness of the Anglo-Saxon race—a 
race bewildered by the lavish encomiums upon 
its greatness, as though that eternal, unvarying 
type of the unattainable aspiration had its cradle 
in rapid steam-engines, victorious fleets, uncon- 
querable legions, and advertised charity. We 
have already pointed out the petty social vanities 
which operate so powerfully against permitting 
Art to be the bequest of genius to the mass of 
mankind ; but we have a far more stubborn task 


in convineing the English mind that.in its pursuit 
of manliness it runs the risk of neglecting refine- 
ment. How few amongst us cultivate language 
as the exquisite instrament of the emotions and 
thoughts! We make life a hurried pursuit, and 
expression a telegraphie communication. The best 
wish is a curt offer, and pathy a time bar- 
gain. We catch up low conventionalism, and try 
rather to assimilate ourselves to the inferior stan- 
dard, by which we may become popular, than to 
raise our hearers by fresh and valuable originalities. 

To such minds, therefore, the eclecticism of Art 
is an affectation of the sublime and beautiful. 
Ancient themes are obsolete, abstract ones are in- 
conceivable : the clamour of the day is for the new, 
forgetful that if the new, as it is called, were re- 
presented by the tones of the highest aspiration it 
would fall on heedless ears. Without desiring te 
cultivate the morbid sentimentality which can 
permeate its nature with florid melancholy, or lose 
all sense of time and duties in imagination’s attrac- 
tions, it may still be desirable to awaken that lively 
sensibility which can distil the true and beautiful 
from the forms and meanings of all things, and 
obtain such power over the vagrant perceptions as 
to be enabled to dwell emphatically upon the 
object and subject of scrutiny. 

Baltic and Spanish Main, two excellent mer- 
chants, patronize (as they call it) the Art-Union, 
paying their subscriptions with undoubted patriot- 
ism, bleeding (as we say in 185—) for the good of 
their country’s Arts, Could we not by a little 
gentle pleading urge them to consider that they 
really do, or ought to, profit by their patronage so 
much that in the guise of that virtue their actions 
become dubious ; or is it that they never for five 
minutes together tried to understand the nature 
of their purchase? Have they ever dreamed 
of the mute eloquence of these ‘‘ commonplace 
things,” ‘‘ which one meets with in every other 
house”? Have they ever ransacked their own 
depths so as truly to know what is in them and 
what they can add to and abstract from a suggestive 
work of Art? Have they ever sought the meaning 
of a pictured thing with half the zeal which they 
have devoted to an unrewarding trade bargain or 
the treacherous merits of an apocryphal pipe of 
port? We could, perhaps, point out reasons wh 
the will is clogged in honest Baltic and Spanis 
Main; but we are not licensed to preach against 
Mammon or the flesh-pots of Egypt. We may 
say that if the gentle maid Contemplation, sitting 
in the Empyrean of her starry realm, gazing 
upon the beautiful forms of abstraction, were to be 
wooed a little more earnestly she would lend a 
leas coy ear to the muttered minute guns of these 
cold suitors. ‘My dear,” says Baltic, “here is 
another Art-Union. Tell Phillips to get it framed 
and glazed and put up.”—‘‘Upon my word, 
George,” says the lady, ‘‘ you really do so cumber 
up the place with these useless nicknacks that not 
an inch of the new paper of my drawing-room will 
shortly be seen.” 

What English Lady can lay her hand upon her 
heart and not utter a verdict in favour of ‘‘the 
new paper”? Prints in albums may lie upon the 
table because they are handsomely bound, but if 
Raffaelle’s ‘Apostles,’ in the honest woodcuts, with 
a “seedy” cover, were to show their ancient faces 
they would be consigned to the housekeeper’s closet 
to edify the butler and John upon “the cut of 
ancient guys.” 

Thus it is that finery, born of conceit, and igno- 
rance, wrapped in indifference, go strongly on to 
stem the march of improvement, whilst the haste 
and improvidence of trifling recreation combine to 
stamp intellectuality as a bore and true refine- 
ment as an affectation. Nor is our indifference to 
the true qualities of Art shown alone in neglect. 
Our fosterage carries with it something equally 
baneful, since we are ever clinging to pleasures de- 
rived from surface, heedless of those qualities of 
Art which are totally independent of it. One man 
would fain persuade you that the merit of an his- 
torical picture is enhanced by the impression of the 
engraving on India paper; another, that the gre 
ink of one period, or the brown of another, 
invaluable in conveying the feeling of a master. 





None denies the tone procurable by this or that 
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device, or that a clear print has an advantage over 
a clogged one; but none, likewise, will venture to 
assert that the essential soul of the pictorial drama 
derives valuable lustre from daintiness of modes or 
delicacy of tints. Ifin the faint, but faithful, old 
masterly prints of earlier times we glean the power 
of conception, vigour of execution, and principle of 
effect, which distinguish the picture, he must have 
a Sybaritic eye who sighs for more melting tones, 
more richness of effect, than is due in a work pro- 
fessing to be a free translation, not a counterpart 
of the original picture. If this can only be ob- 
tained by such an increase in the price of the print 
as to put it beyond the reach of moderate incomes, 
the supernumerary excellence is to be regretted. 
Prints to be teachers must become household 
leaves. L. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





MISS GCUSELDA ARCHER, Pupil of Mr. Aspull, has the 
honour to announce, that her FIRST SOIREE MUSICALE will 


the Misses Brougham ; Ha 0 
Herr Jansa; Violoncello, M. Paque; Pianoforte, Miss Guselda 
Archer. Conductor, Mr. Aspull.—Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. ; Single 
Tickets, 7s.; Family Tickets, to admit Four, Une Guinea. To 

* the Music Warehouses, and of Miss Archer, 451, Oxford 





Js, AGUILAR respectfully announces that his ORCHESTRAL 


CONCERT will take place at the Hanover 5) Reoms 0 
THURSDAY MORNING, May1l. Vocalists—Madame Hermine 
Sudersdorff (from the Berlin Opera), Mdlle. Marie Sedlatzek (from 





I 
. 
Bere Ernst ; Pianoforte, Mr. A; 
I 


‘rank Mori, will perform among other pieces Mr. Aguilar’s Con- 
cert Overture ‘ Alpheus,’ also his new Symphony and the Overture 
to his MS. Opera.— Tickets, 7s. ; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. ,; to be had 
at all the ) panes Music Publishers, and of Mr. Aguilar, 68, 
Upper Norton Street, Portland Road. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Marche aux Flambeaux di G. Meyerbcer, ar- 
rangée & quatre Mains. Par E. Wolff. (Cramer 
& Co.)—In many points of view this pianoforte 
arrangement of the first of three Torch Dances, 
composed by M. Meyerbeer for Prussian court- 
wedding festivities, is noticeable. To begin,— 
we regret that one who presents himself to 
the public so sparingly as M. Meyerbeer should 
ever be bound to undertake tasks the interest 
of which is so special—not to say temporary. 
A long, slow Polonoise, to be performed by wind 
instruments while Knights and Ladies carrying 
torches pace a state apartment in solemn mazes, 
is written under too many arbitrary conditions to 
be available for many purposes besides that for 
which it was produced. The very monotony which 
adds to its character in its own time and place, 
makes it scantily acceptable if performed as a 
concert-piece, or in place of a theatrical over- 
ture. It is curious, again, to see how the mark 
of M. Meyerbeer is stamped on this composition. 
Everywhere else fragmentary by predilection,— 
fragmentary by ity (else how is it that we 
have no good overture from his pen ?)—he is flow- 
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cause he perfected an intoxicating crescendo, and 
certain irresistible forms of florid melody, so long 
sat under classical censure as a frivolous creature, 
who could do nothing else, and who, by a trick or 
two, had got the ear of the public.—We have no 
meaning by these distinctions to detract from the 
merit of ‘‘the man of our day,”—but simply to pre- 
vent praise from “‘staking itself on the wrong card,” 
and thus making preparation for certain future re- 
coil and under-valuation. That which is great in 
M. Meyerbeer will be found in this ‘‘Torch Dance,” 
as in his more universal works: brilliancy of 
phrase—largeness of idea—ingenuity and con- 
trast of decoration :—and this movement, as here 
reviewed, be it remembered, is no original compo- 
sition,—but an arrangement by which we are pre- 
cluded from forming any idea of the effects of 
sonority which, we doubt not, give to the work in 
its original form pomp, splendour, and character. 





PHILHARMONIC SocteTy.—In one of Dr. Moore’s 
novels is to be found the angry gentleman who, 
unable to let his house, declared that ‘‘ people 
should gain nothing by that,” and, accordingly, 
raised the rent of it every year. This resolute 
person might have been selected for type and pat- 
tern by the Philharmonic Directory of 1854, since 
four concerts are now over, during which we have 


had but one real novelty.— We are perfectly 


aware that, by way of excuse for such supine pro- 
ceedings, the Directors would appeal to that porten- 
tous personage, ‘‘the old subscriber,”—but then we 
may naturally ask whether moderately old, very 
old, or curiously old taste, is to decide the selections? 
Such phenomena exist as critics who, writing of 
the Philharmonic Concerts, recommend that Beet- 
hoven’s Symphonies and Concertos should be 
shortened, because of their oppressive length,—as 
dilettanti, who wince and call for ear-cotton 
if the overtures to ‘ Leonora’ and ‘ The Ruler of 
the Spirits’ are wrought up with spirit,—as ama- 
teurs, who are affronted on hearing an Allegro 
go faster than their own moderate bows or placid 
fingers can play it. Which of these is to set the 
limit,—to choose the master,—to apportion the 
amount of orchestral brilliancy,—to act as metro- 
nome in settling the tempo? 

To state our objection otherwise,—this deter- 
mination on the part of the Philharmonic Directors 
to make of their entertainment an instrumental 
Ancient Concert is a novelty,—though not the 
one we desire. Time was when the timid and 
the tepid were subjected by the ruling powers to 
the gentle pressure of experiment in search of 
progress. It is this very Society now pleading 
precedent, classicality, and other goodly excuses, 
that gave to “that blatant Beethoven” (so the fossil 
amateur of 1816 may have styled him) a com- 
mission,—that opened its gates “‘to that wild 
Weber,”—that installed Mendelssohn, when he 
was merely a stripling composer, in its concert- 
No one can represent us as among the 


ing, continuous, sustained in his ballet music. The | destructives who regard every piece of ugliness 
alternate recurrence and cessation of a dancing | hitherto unwritten as a new discovery,—while we 
rhythm seem necessary to constrain and to set him | demand that now, as heretofore, the recent instru- 
free,—by rendering it impossible for him to seek | mental music of Europe should, without prejudice 


out those perpetual changes, which in his other music 
are so apt to distract the attention and unsettle the 
interest of those with whom his style is unfamiliar. 
—Then, this ‘“‘Torch Dance” is indefeasibly M. 
Meyerbeer’s in its rhythm. He has been hailed 
by many critics—M. Fétis heading the company— 
as a rich innovator in this department of music: 
we fancy the novelty less various than has been 
asserted. As regards this ‘Torch Dance,” for 
instance, its peculiarities of form were intimated in 
the Court Minuet opening the last act of ‘Les 
Huguenots,’—and again in the ‘ Pas de Redowa,’ in 
the third act of ‘Le Prophéte.’ Now, that the triple 
tempo—if used for the purposes of parade or mea- 
sured movement—issusceptible of many modifi- 
cations or subdivisions, has been proved by Chopin 
in his Polonoises,—and, more individually, by M. 
Berlioz in the ‘Menuet des Follets,’ in the third 
part of his ‘Damnation de Faust.’ In truth, the 
Prussian master might be brought in by verdict 
guilty of as many mannerisms, in this presumed 
field of discovery, as Rossini himself,—who, be- 





to existing masterpieces, be introduced by one of 
the leading instrumental Societies of Europe. Our 
demand, too, is capable of being justified by imme- 
diate suggestions. Why (to specify) should not 
we have heard more of Herr Gade’s music this 
spring, remembering how favourably, last year, his 
Symphony was received ?—Then, as regards recog- 
nized masters who are becoming ‘‘ ancients,” how 
does the Philharmonic Directory fulfil its mission 
by standing still—instead of going backwards ?—A 
sight of the Leipsic edition of Cherubini’s scores, 
the other evening, reminds us to ask why we are 
never to hear his overtures to ‘ Elise,’ to ‘ L’Hétel- 
lerie Portuguaise,’ to ‘Ali Baba,’ to ‘Les Aben- 
cerrages,’ at the Philharmonic Concerts? Nay, 
why have Beethoven’s triple Concerto and his sim- 
pler pianoforte Concerto in B flat never been played 
during the last twenty years at these Concerts? 
Inquiries and examples like the above could be 
multiplied ad infinitum ;—it could be shown, too, 
how, by only a very moderate alertness and vigi- 
lance, the subscribers by tradition could feast their 





fill, while the new comers might have somethin 
‘*to have or to leave.” But enough is said for the 
moment,—the more, since from all appearances it 
is not said for the last time. 

The novelty of Monday evening was a Sym. 
phony by Herr Rosenhain :—why chosen, when go 
few novelties seem to come to a hearing, it is not 
easy to divine,—since at best it can be called q 
school work, in the larger part of which not y 
fresh ideas are carefully rather than originally 
treated. The sombreness of the key—F minor— 
is of itself a disqualification and drawback :—but 
the theme of the slow movement is tuneable. The 
last allegro, though bordering on the bizarre in 
the working of its themes, pleases us the best, 
since there orchestral contrast is produced, not 
without ingenuity.—The reading and rendering of 
this long and complicated work were in the highest 
degree creditable to the Philharmonic orchestra, 
The rest of the concert, for those who prefer 
favoutite music, was interesting and excellently 
performed. Herr Molique’s violin Concerto in 4 
minor, with its elegant slow movement and quaint 
rondo played by its composer, was cordially relished, 
Signor Belletti’s singing of the well-worn ‘ Vedro 
mentr’ jo sospiro’ (from ‘ Figaro’) well merited its 
encore. Madame Novello did her best with the 
noble temple scene from Gluck’s ‘ Alceste,’ and her 
voice is in its prime. But the music is above her 
powers of poetical conception; and were it ever so 
poetically declaimed, much of its effect must be lost 
in the orchestra. Moreover, the pieces given were 
two airs, without their connecting link,—so that 
the heaviness of a monotony not belonging to the 
composition was added to a scene by its nature too 
severely dramatic to bear the slightest extra 
solemnity or length, 





Musica, Unton.—Mr. Ella’s meetings for the 
season were excellently inaugurated, so far as the 
performance of Haydn’s Quartett in D (Op. 70) and 
Beethoven’s Second Razumoufisky Quartett (the 
impassioned one in E minor) were concerned, 
Herr Ernst was first violin ; of his supremacy in 
this capacity the Atheneum has nothing new to 
say—and well associated with him were Herr 
Goffrie, Mr. Hill, and Signor Piattii—The per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s pianoforte Trio in D 
minor was nothing short of bad so far as the leading 
instrument was concerned. The tempi were broken 
without excuse—the reading was spiritless—and 
the passages were given without accent, neatness, 
or brilliancy. 





Musicat and Dramatic Gossip. —The pro- 
spectus of the Drury Lane Opera, which was issued 
on Monday, runs as follows:—The operas to be 
given during the season are, in German—Fidelio, 
(Beethoven) ;—Seraglio, Don Giovanni, Zauberflite 
(Mozart) ;—Huguenots, Il Prophete (Meyerbeer); 
—Der, Freischiitz, Oberon, Euryanthe (Weber);— 
Massaniello (Auber) ;— Wassertrager (Cherubini) ;— 
Der Vampyr (Lindpaintner). In Italian—Jphigenia 
(Gluck);—Semiramide (Rossini);—Ernani, I] Tro- 
vatore (Verdi) ;—Norma, Sonnambula, Puritani, I 
Capuletti e Montecchi (Bellini) ;—Lucrezia Bo rgia 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Elisir d’Amore, Don Pas- 
quale, Don Sebastian (Donizetti). The principal 
singers at present engaged for the execution of 
these works are, Soprani—Mesdames Caradori and 
Doria, Mdlle. Sedlatzek, and Mesdames Ruders- 
dorff and Késter (from the King’s Theatre, Berlin) ; 
Contralti—Malle. Vestvali and Miss Fanny Hud- 
dart; Zenori— Herr Reichart, Signor Paves, 
Herren Reer and Theodore Formes; Bassi Barv- 
toni—Herren Pischek and Pasque, and Mr. Ha- 
milton Braham ; Bassi Profondi—Signori Arnoldi 
and Gregorio, and Herr Formes. To execute so 
many Italian operas as are contained in the above 
list the provision of Italian singers may strike 
others besides ourselves as meagre. On the other 
hand, there are to be three conductors—Herren 
Lindpaintner and Anschuez, and Dr. Wylde,—the 
last gentleman, so faras we are aware, being inexpe- 
rienced in the preparation of theatrical music. In 
brief, the prospectus seems to us more random than 
well considered ; and we wait with curiosity to see 
how far it can be worked out.—Another word of 
comment suggests itself. While we notice the 
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manner in which French operas are pressed into 
the German repertory, we must observe, too, that 
jn this the managers of the Drury Lane Opera only 
follow the German fashion, which at home, too, is 
more polyglott than patriotic. How much this is 
the case may be gathered from a short synopsis, 
given by a a of recent performances 
at the leading musical theatres of Vienna. This 
is, as under.— 

« At the German Opera, from June 11th, 1853, to March 
gist, 1854, thirty-four operas Have been performed. Six 

ras of Donizetti have been given thirty times; four by 
Flotow twenty-five times; three by Mozart twenty-one 
times; three by Meyerbeer forty-six times ; three by Auber 
twenty times ; three by Bellini ten times ; two by Balfe fifteen 
times ; two by Weber seven times; one by Beethoven, and 
one by Balfe eight times ; one by Boieldieu, and one by Verdi 
nine times ; one by Thomas, and one by Nicolai four times; 
one by Kreuzer three times ; and one by Spontini twice.” 

For the present (to return to the immediate 
business of the hour) it must suffice us to state, 
that ‘Lucrezia Borgia’ was performed at Drury 
Lane on Monday, with Mr. Hamilton Braham 
as the Duke and Mdlle: Vestvali as Orsino. Of 
gentleman and lady we must speak on some future 
occasion.—The German season was to commence 
on Thursday with ‘Der Frieschiitz,’ in which Herr 
Formes was to make his first appearance as Caspar. 

‘L’Elisir d’Amore’ was given at the Royal Ita- 
lian Opera on Tuesday. The early period at which 
we go to press makes it necessary to postpone the 
notice of Mdlle. Cruvelli’s début in ‘ Otello,’ which 
was to take place the evening before last, till next 
week. 

We are told that Madame Persiani, Mdlle. Al- 
boni, and Madame Castellan are all expected in 
London, with the intention of singing in Concerts. 
—Mr. Ella’s ‘ Synoptical Analysis’ of his Musical 
Union announces that M. Vieuxtemps intends 
coming to London in June. We perceive by the 
Gazette Musicale that M. Seveste, of the Thédtre 
Lyrique in Paris, intends to spend his “‘ recess” in 
London: bringing with him his company, headed 
by Madame Marie Cabel.—M. Prudent is an- 
nounced as about to arrive almost immediately. 
—The Musical Transcript announces that Herr 
Schallehn, who has been travelling to recruit for 
the brass band in course of formation for the new 
Crystal Palace, has engaged a German trumpeter, 
Herr Schreiber, who is spoken of as extraordinary 
on his own instrument, and as versatile as extra- 
ordinary. 

In harmony with our remarks on the policy 
of our Philharmonic Directors for 1854, we note 
with pleasure that the Quartett Association is 
about to include in its opening entertainments 
two pieces of Chamber music unfamiliar to our 
Concert-goers~a Pianoforte Trio by Dr. Spohr, 
and a stringed Quartett by Dr. Schumann. Be 
these good or bad, the opportunity of ascertaining 
their merits marks the meeting as interesting.— 
We must commend the selection by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society last evening of Beethoven's grand 
‘ Fest-Overture,’ Op. 124, performed before his 
‘ Missa Solennis.’ 

A Correspondent of the Morning Post a few 
days ago named Signor Ruta as a young com- 
poser whose opera, ‘ Lionilda,’ produced lately at 
one of the theatres of Naples, contains pleasing 
melodies.—We note that Madame Parodi has been 
singing in Paris the part of Malcolm in ‘La Donna 
del Lago.’ If her self-knowledge have not 
atrived too late,—if her voice be not irremediably 
strained by the attempts to force it upwards, this 
lady may still do good service in the Italian 
theatre, especially now, when every contralto 


“seems determined to quit her own voice for heights 


above its natural compass. We advert to Ma- 
dame Parodi’s experiment all the more hopefully, 
from recollecting that the real success obtained 
by her in London was in the part of Stefano, the 
sailor-boy in Halévy’s ‘ La Tempesta.’ 

The world might well have hoped that “the 
great Wagner case” had been “ gathered to its 
fathers and mothers,”—that the greed of Mdlle. 
Joanna’s parent, his contempt of England, and 
the efforts of our rival London managers to secure 
the Berlin Fides, had been disposed of finally. 
But last Saturday’s report of proceedings in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench set forth that the plaintiff 





has obtained the grant of a “rule calling on the 
defendant in Lumley v. Gye to show cause why a 
new trial should not be had,” on grounds stated, 
&c. So that this last revival of ‘La Prova’ is 
‘*to run” for some months longer, it would seem. 
Meanwhile, the German newspapers announce 
that Mdlle. Wagner is giving last representations 
at Berlin,—some adding, before she comes to Paris 
and London,—while others assert that she will 
yield to the temptations of Brazilian managers ; 
—which last are beginning to figure so magnifi- 
cently in the musical journals as to indicate the 
opening of yet another market for singers. 


The news of the week from Paris is not im- 
portant. It is worth noticing, however, that 
— patronage nor praise in private or in print, 
—that 

All the King’s horses, and all the King’s men, 
failed to make a success for the new Vestale at the 
Grand Opéra, the work having quietly disappeared 
from the play-bills there. Mdlle. Rey, who seems 
to be an expressive rather than a brilliant singer, 
has made a successful début at the Opéra Comique. 
—aA slight musical piece, by M. Henrion, the well- 
known composer of romances, ‘ Une rencontre dans 
le Danube,’ has just been produced at the Thédtre 
Lyrique. Handsome things, though somewhat 
ambiguous, are said by M. de la Fage, in the Ga- 
zette Musicale, concerning a Requiem by M. de 
Liguoro, of Naples, which has been twice per- 
formed in Paris during the spring. It is described 
as more solid than showy.—M. de Hartog, a 
Dutch composer, “ has arrived in Paris,” says the 
same journal, ‘‘to bring forward a marine sym- 
phony of his, entitled ‘Zand/ Land!’ This work, 
on a large scale, is composed for tenor voice, 
chorus, or orchestra, on a poem by MM. Augier 
and Barbier.” 








MISCELLANEA 


Postal Anomalies.— If you want to send a period- 
ical cheaply from Calcutta to Delhi, send it by 
London ; it will be charged eightpence for the 8,000 
miles home, and as much for the same distance 
back; while for the 800 miles direct it will be 
charged two rupees, or four shillings. The land 
carriage from Calcutta is the same in both cases, 
only in the cheaper one the periodical has the 
advantage of 16,000 miles sea voyage.—Journal 
of Society of Arts. 

Solar Rings and Mock Suns.—An interesting 
phenomenon commenced at 5°45 p.m. April 24, and 
lasted until 6°40. It consisted of a circle of light 
of 46° in diameter, which had the sun for its centre; 
three mock suns were situated on this circle, the 
one at the apex, and the others on the east and 
west horizontal level of the sun. These mock suns 
had long tails proceeding from them in a direction 
diametrically opposite tothe truesun. A secondring 
(of which about 190° of the upper half was visible) 
of 90° in diameter, also having the sun for its 
centre, on which were two other similar mock 
suns, situated on the sun’s horizontal level; and 
a third ring of 45° in diameter, the centre of which 
was situated at the apex of the first-mentioned 
ring, and the base of which passed through the 
true sun. The rings and the five mock suns were 
faintly tinged with prismatic colours. Cumuli 
clouds near the phenomenon. After sunset cloud- 
less.—E. J. Lowe, Highfield-house Observatory.— 
Times. 

A Tunnel under the Ohio.—In all the large 
towns on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, there 
have been, at various times, discussions upon the 
subject of bridging those streams. But the great 
obstruction to river navigation created by bridges, 
unless they are built at a very great elevation and 
great expense, has prevented their erection in all 
the western towns except Wheeling. The question 
of bridging the Ohio has latterly been agitated in 
Cincinnati, in order to obtain a travelling commu- 
nication with Covington, Kentucky. To obviate 
the inconvenience of such a course, a plan for an 
iron tunnel under the river has been submitted to 
the Common Council of Cincinnati. The inventor 
thus describes his project :—‘‘It is proposed to 
use either wrought or cast iron. I propose to 
build a tube of iron of any desired dimensions, and 





sink it in the bed of the river, in sections, as low 
as may be found practicable, by first dredging a 
channel deep enough to admit of the top being 
sunk below or even with the bed of the river, 
entirely avoiding the use of coffer-dams. There is 
no question about the practicability and superiority 
of iron tunnel over all other materials, besides 
being about 50 per cent. cheaper. I put the foot- 
way in the top of my arch, the arch being as near 
a parabolic curve as practicable, combining strength 
and cheapness. If it is proposed to lay down a 
railway through the tunnel, I would propose 
putting the track on the top of the arch, in place 
of the footway. I should not, in any event, re- 
commend running locomotives through, but simply 
the cars, by atmospheric pressure, as has been 
done in other instances. This would dispense with 
the necessity of a footway, as passengers could go 
through very expeditiously by the cars. I also 
propose to make the approaches all of iron, as being 
cheaper and safer.” 

A Literary Dog.—There is a dog in Liverpool 
that visits all the newspaper offices every day. 
He generally honours our establishment with his 
first visit. For some hour or hour and a-half he 
reclines on the flags on one side of the doorway, 
eyeing the passers-by, and each person who enters. 
Then he rises, and proceeds to the next adjoining 
office, the Standard, where, having gone through 
the same observance, he repairs to the Mercury, 
and again renews his apparent penance. Thence 
he goes to the Albion, the Journal, and the Times, 
at each of which places he similarly spends about 
the same space of time, which completes his daily 
gyrations. It is surmised that he is the dog of 
some defunct newsman.—Liverpool Courier. 

Paper Wonders.—That man is grass is, of course, 
a solemn truth, solemnly received ; but that nettles 
should be paper is a bit of news that will startle 
the millions. Nevertheless, the Gardeners’ Chro- 
nicle declares that ‘‘nettles, and mallows in par- 
ticular” make excellent paper. ‘‘The common 
stinging-nettle” has a splendid fibre, and in Ger- 
many has been made into first-class paper. At 
this very hour the world is so prosperous, so well- 
to-do and well dressed, that commerce cries in vain 
for rags to feed the paper-mills. And here are 
millions and millions of reams of the green mate- 
rial—the much-abused and long-neglected nettle— 
idly growing in our very ditches. Will not Mr. 
Gladstone look liberally, scientifically at this enor- 
mous waste of greenness—this dreadful sacrifice of 
vegetable power? The Gardener declares that the 
fine old English stinging-nettle possesses a fibre 
‘* scarcely inferior tohemp.” Hear that, Nicholas; 
and tremble at the rod of nettles in store for the 
chastisement of Russian trade! The like cheering 
authority also assures us that the Spanish broom 
(Spartium junceum) makes first-rate paper: but 
this scientific fact, we doubt not, has long been 
known to Spanish statesmen; all Spanish bonds 
having been printed on broom paper, that they 
might be swept out of the Spanish memory as 
cleanly as possible. Be this as it may; let us as 
Britons rejoice in the possession of our never-failing 
crops of British nettles, ready to be converted into 
‘‘ first-class paper.” And there is a hopeful moral, 
a comforting assurance in this discovery, that at 
length does justice to the scorned, abused, neg- 
lected, ‘common stinging-nettle.” A thing 
growing in ditches; a wounding, irritating, wicked 
weed, stinging men, women, and children—it has 
still grown with a name for unmixed badness. 
And now, this thing of ditches shall be gathered, 
and steeped, and daintily manipulated, and come 
forth to the world, in its revealed self, the whitest, 
purest paper! Beauty that would squeal at a 
touch of the saw-edged leaf of the “‘common 
stinging-nettle” calling it a cruel, odious thing— 
may now lay her hand upon the purified leaf—(its 
soul of whiteness and innocence evolved from its 
green, acrid body,)—and, tracing thereon gentlest 
thoughts for eager, happy eyes, may bless the 
common stinging-nettle. Let no man, undeserved|y 
cast down and reviled, despair ;—for even nettles 
—common stinging-nettles—are looking up. When 
will Mr. Gladstone permit Mr. Disraeli to address 
him on a note of “first-class paper,” i.e. nettle- 


paper ’—Punch. 
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Discovery o Coine.—A very ery extraordinary dis- 
covery was ie by a labouring man in the neigh- 
bourhood of Coleraine the other day, while cleaning 
out a ditch. He found an urn containing 1,937 
coins, together with 341 ounces of silver, in pieces 
of various sizes. The coins are Roman, in the 
most perfect state of preservation, of the most 
antique description, and what is very singular, no 
two coins appear to bear the same superscription. 
The silver is composed of a large number of 
weighty ingots and ornamental pieces, supposed to 
have been used on armour for horses. There are 
also several battle-axes, marked with Roman cha- 
racters. The whole is now in the possession of 
Mr. James Gilmour, watchmaker, Coleraine, where 
they may be seen by any one curious in the science 
of numismatics.—Coleraine Chronicle. 

Music of the Esquimaux.—The voices of the 
women are soft and feminine, and when singing 
with the men, are pitched an octave higher than 
theirs. They have most of them so far good ears, 
that in whatever key a song is commenced by one 
of them, the rest will always join in perfect unison. 
After singing for ten minutes, their key usually | % 
falls a full semitone; but few of them can catch the 
tune as played by an instrument, which makes it 
difficult with most of them to complete the uniting 
of the notes, for if they once leave off they are sure 
to recommence in some other key, though a flute 
or violin be playing at the time. There is not in 
any of their songs much variety, compass, or 
melody. Unharmonious as they may appear to 
musical ears, they are pleasing when sung in good 
time by a number of female voices. The most 
common is that in which the well-known Green- 
land chorus, ‘Amna Aya,’ commenees the per- 
formance, and is introduced between each verse, 
constituting five-sixths of the whole song. When 
the words of the song are introduced, the notes 
rise a little for three or four bars, and then relapse 
again into the same hum-drum chorus as before, 
which, to do it justice, is well calculated to set 
the children to sleep. The words of the com- 
position are as interminable as those of ‘Chevy 
Chase,’ for the women will go on singing them 
for nearly half an hour, and then leave off one by 
one-—not with their story, but their breath ex- 
hausted. They have a song second in popularity 
to the preceding, varying from it very slightly in 
the tune, and accompanied by the same chorus, 
but with different words. That which ranks third 
in their esteem is the most tuneful of any of their 
meledies. The termination, which is abrupt and 
fanciful, is usually accompanied by a_ peculiar 
motion of the head, and an expression of archness 
in the countenance, which cannot be described by 
words. There is only one verse in the song, and 
that, from its commencing with the word “pille- 
tay,” is supposed to be a begging one. Of the 
meaning of their songs in general, from the im- 
perfect knowledge of their language, little is ac- 
curately known. From the occasional introduction 
of the words “sledge, canoe, spear,” and others of 
that class, it is caleienel that their own exploits, 
by sea and land, form the principal subjects. The 
men seldom sing, and probably consider it un- 
manly. If they sometimes commence, they gene- 
rally leave the women to finish the ditty. Their 
provinee seems rather to invoke the muse of the 
women at the games.—Musical Transcript. 





To CorREsPonDENTS.—An Officer ia to the East—re- 
ceived. 


*,* Will the Correspondent who writes on the subject 
of Rural Post-Offices favour us with his address. 
. *,* Communications intended for the Editor should be 
addressed (o the Editor, and not to any individual con- 
nected, or assumed to be connected, with the journal :— 
and letters relating to Advertisements, or to the business of 
the journal, should be directed to the Publisher. In either 
case to 14, Wellington Street North, Strand. 





Erratum.—P, 484, col. 2, ), 21, for “* Wharncliffe” read 
Kingston. 





For the convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places, the 
weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a fone 
and forwarded with the iy anger .— Subscriptions eo tad Stam 
Edition for the Continent, not less than — aes an 
soranee, - ‘he Publi ing Oe Ss LIBRARY Malaguais, 

is, OF a e lis Office, 14, Wellington mStee ising the 
Strand, London. ance and other Weltagton 
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Countries, the postage in addition. 
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a Tale of ‘the Tia Tialian War, and other 
Poems, 


By JAMES D, HORROCKS. 
London : John Chapman, 142, Strand, 





Now ready, 
ATHOLIC UNION : Essays towards a Church 
of the Future, as the Organization of ay al 
By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMA 


London: Johu Ch 142, my 


CHAPMAN’S LIBRARY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
ow — 








VER- LEGISLATION. By HerpertSrencer. 
Reprinted. te Aaeilone, from The Westminster Review. 
New Series, No. VIL, July,1 


A DEFENCE of RELIGION. By H. W. 
CROSSLEY. le. 


XIII. 


THE BOOK of JOB. By J. A. Frovpg, M.A. 
late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Reprinted from The West- 
minster », New Series, No. VIII., October, 1853. 8d. 


London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


Second Edition, with Portrait. price 28. 6d. — 
HE ELEMENTS of BANKING; —_ Ten 
Minutes’ Advice about Keeping a Banker. By J. W. GIL- 
BART, F.R.S., Author of ‘ Logic for the Million,’ * Lectures on 
Ancient Commerce,’ 
London: "Longman & Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 


SaeeEanS | — WORK ON — AMERICA. . 
ready, in 1 vol. large 8 ” 
RAZIL, .< PLATE, and l'the FALKLAN DS; 
with Cape Horn Route e Australia. Endiuding otto of 
Lisbon, Madeira, Canaries, and ~ ge By W. HADFIELD, 
many years resident in Brazil, an cae to the South Ameri- 
can and “a Steam Navigation Company. Illustrated, by 
permission, from the South American Sketches of Sir V W. Gore 
ey late Minister Plenipotentiary to La Plata, and formerly 
Cc Affaires at the Court of Brazil; and, by permission, 
the ao of Sir C. Hotham, during his recent Mission to 
PARAGUAY, of which country much new information is =, 
pied: as, also, ofthe AMAZON. Portraits, Maps, Charts, and 


London: Longman, Br Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


—_ CUMMING'S LECTURES. 
day, price 1s. 6d., cloth. 
IGNS By the TIMES ; The en and his 
End,,the Christian and his "Hope, By the Rev. JOHN 
CUMMING, D.D. Complete = 


THE FINGER of GoD. 4th edition, 2s. Gd. 
CHRIST OUR PASSOVER. Uniform. 
THE COMFORTER. Ditto. 

Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


To be published in Monthly Parts, price 6d., 
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published, feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. el oth, 
TE, GREAT SACRI IFICE; or, the 
According to Leviticus. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING 
his fe h 
oe 3 Keaain e First Companion Volume to the* Sabbath, 
London : Shaw, Southampton-row, and Paternoster-row, 













Fn ape COMMENTARY. 
‘ospels complete in 3 vols. 188. cloth, 
N ANNA’ IN THE HOUSE; oe, Daily Expo- 
sitions of the Gospels: specially adapted for r 
Family Worshi By the Rev. BA RTON Bou tre 
St. Matthew and St. Mark, 6s_; St. Luke, 6s, ; 8t. bs a 
London: John F. Shaw, Southampton-row, and etermetkerese, 
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his day is OM PE! feap. 8vo. price 1a. 
ICHOLAS I., EMPEROR and AUTOCRAT 
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sent Prospects. By the er. HENEY CHEISTSAS Meee 
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THE MODERN MYSTERY; or, Table +4 

give, it its ye uraR, Philosophy, and l Attributes. By J. ¢ 
Author of * The Scarlet Mystery. 
the John F. Shaw, Southampton-row, and Paternoster- “Tow, 








This day is published, 8vo. with Three coloured ANS Price 122, 
EODEPHAGA. BRITA NNICA: 
a Monograph of the Carnivorous Ground-Beetles in: 
-to the British Is om Ligenous 
- DAWSON, LL.B. 


John Pian Ve Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





ape May will be published, price 178. 
"us Ae et OM: 


veiling of t 
ONDERS. oF TER DEEP SEA, 
wien Celoured Plates and Wood Engrevings. 

By PHILIP H. GOSSE, A.L.S. &c. 
The Work includes a History of the Marine Aquarium ; the 
Author's experience in oeans = and mee animals and 
piepte, with Instructions founded thereon ; details of the 
abits of such Species as have been 2a in confinement; 
Sketches of Scenery, of Local Customs and Manners, and of Per- 
sonal Adventure ; and finaily, full Directions for the construction, 

preparation, stocking, and maintenance of a Marine Aquarium, 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
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fay Ist, price 
HE MICROGRAPHIC. DICTION ART: a 
Guide to the Examination ones invest 
tore and Nature of yee ic Objects. 
In Tweive Halhe-Crom writ mies illustrated by Fi 
n Twelve Half-a-Crown Moni ‘ar’ 
Plates, and sigh Me Hundred Engraviogs on Wood. ” any 
Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 








Now ready, Third Fdition of the 
Battad ‘of BABE CHR ISTABEL,; and other 
Lyrical Poems. —_ iii Pieces, and a Preface. 
By RALD MASSEY. 
Sewed. ed, 28. on ; in tioth covers, 38. 6d. 
David Bogue, Fleet-street, London. 





Contemporaneously with the Events rded, and 
- on the Sth of May, 


O’BYRNE’S 
ENCYCLOPADIA OF THE 
WAR: 


A NARRATIVE OF THE CURRENT EVENTS 
OF THE 


WAR IN THE EAST. 


Compiled from Official and other Sources. 


‘THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE WAR, as its title im- 
plies, proposes to furnish the public with every information con- 
nected with the deeply interesting subject which is now engrossing 
the attention of the whole civilized world. 

1. In History it will record every passing event of importance, jot- 
ting down those ne Pree which daily transpire 
througb the press, and which from their value may deserve 
to be rescued from an ephemeral existence. 

2, In Grocrarny, full accounts will be given of every place in the 

War, towards which public attention during the month 
may have been particularly directe 

3. In Brocrarny, annotations illustrating the character, services, 

ec. of those whom passing events may render conspicuous, 
will be supplied. 

4, Every information bearing upon the Statistics or THE War 

will be be carefully compiled. 

5, AutuEentic Anecpotes of acts of galiantry, &c., which it has 
been so often observed renders history stranger than fiction, 
and with which the records of our past wars so plentifully 
abound, will be faithfully chronicled. 

6. No cussions will be spared to obtain the most fathtel deserip- 
tive narratives of such battles as may be fought, 


With No. 1 will be unmet a MAP and PLANS 
illustrative of Tue War, including 


THE BALTIC and BLACK SEAS. 


With an early Number will be presented a SUPPLEMENT, 
containing a Summary of all the Important Papers connected 
with the War, d to Parl 

When the War shall have been nee toa close, a Preraceto 
this work will be given, reviewing the the events de- 
tailed. This will render the ENCYCLUP. IDIA a complete and 
il record of what may be the most exciting and momentous 

in the World’s History. 








C. J. Skeet, Publisher, 10, King William-street, 
Charing-cross 





A LITERAL TRANSLATION of the FOUR 
GOSPELS, and the yi of the APOSTLES, on definite 
pales of Translation. and an FE; mf lish version of the sane. i Five 
Part: By HERMAN HEINFETTE 
Author of ‘Rules 4 oqeertatainn the Sense a in Ancient 
reek Manuscripts.’ 


Cradock & co 48, Paternoster-row, London. 





Price 84d. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL of POPULAR 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. 
Part IV. for MAY.—Contents: 
POPULAR REFINEMENT. 
Wearyfoot Common. 
Chapter XIII. 
THE SMOKE-NUISANCE. 
A RAINY DAY IN TOWN. 
DEPARTING SHADOWS. 
MOORE AND CROKER. 
POETRY AND MISCELLANEA. 
WORD-PICTURES OF CHILDREN. 
Things as a are in America: Ontario— 
Niagara. BY W. CHAMBERS. 

FAR FROM THE HUM OF MEN. 
THE BRITISH NAVY. 
SURREY AND HIS GERALDINE. 
We foot Common. Chapter XIV. 
POETRY AND MISCELLANEA 
NOTES OF A GHOLOGISTON THE PEASANTRY OF 


THE SOUTH. 
Wearyfoot Common. Chapter XV. 
— VOTES, AND BLACK-BALLS. 

—— as They ar are in America: Toronto 

a- 
THE SAILING OF aie BALTIC FLEET. 
POETRY AND MISCELLANEA. 
s as They are in America: Canada- 
West to Michigan. 
READINGS ON RATS, 
We foot Common. Chapter XVL 
THE PUN UPON NAMES, 
THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
THE FIRST NOTE OF THE WAR. 
POETRY AND MISCELLANEA, 
MAJOR TRUEFITI’S SENTIMENTS ON A GREAT 
QUESTION. 

ARTESIAN WELLS FOR LONDON. _ 
Wearyfoot Common. Chapter XVII. 
WHAT IS A CONGREVE ROCKET? 
THE WHITE LADY OF BRANDENBURG. 
THE MONTH: THE LIBRARY AND THE STUDIO. 
POETRY AND MISCELLANEA. 


BY LEITCH RITCHIE. 


W. & R. Ch 
30) igh stecct bao 





London, and 
Smal sold bs by Ff ‘Booksellers 
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CALLERY OF BRONZES D’ART, 


Comprising a complete Collection of the Mathematical Reduetions, by M. Coxtas, from the chefs-, 
deuvre of Antique and Modern Statuary in the Louvre, Museum of Naples, British Museum, Galleries of Florence and 
Rome, &c., to which a Council Medal was awarded in the 
and utility in Candelabra, Clocks, Vases, Tazzas, &c. 


JACKSON & GRAHAM 


Invite the attention of Gentlemen of Taste to this Collection. Catalogues of the Reductions, with marginal Illustra- 
tionsyean be had on application for 6d. each, or by post on receipt of twelve postage stamps. Prices the same as in 
Paris, with duty and expenses only added.—36, 37, and 38, OXFORD-STREET. 


Great Exhibition ; together with numerous Articles of Fine Art 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 


for 
y's last Contributions, and a Notice of Mr. Hamilton and his 
Yorks, Table of Contents, &c. Large musi Pages, price 
Lond | y Eco. ~ 7 Deriingtiaaleces, 


only 48 jon : ne Cocks 
(Publishers to the Queen), and all Music-sellers. 


O VIOLINISTS and Others. — Gratis and 
Postage Free.—An extensive LIST of VIOLINS, Tenors; 
Violoneellos, and Double Basses, with prices affixed te each In« 
strument. Amat and Profe would do well to consult this 
list, which contains many Instruments wel} worth attention from 
their excellent qualities and very oper. anew 
varied jogue and postage free) of Music for the Vio! 
Violoncello, &c.—Address, Rosert Cocks & Co. New Burlington: 
street, London, Music Publishers to the Queen. 











NEW TALE BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 





This day is published, price Elevenp 
Part XLIX. OF HOUSEHOLD 





WORDS, 


CONTAINING 


FIVE WEEKLY PORTIONS 


HARD TIMES. By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Orrick, 16, Wellington-street North, Strand; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY T. CONSTABLE & CO. 
The SCHOOLS of DOUBT and the SCHOOL of FAITH. 


By the COUNT AGENOR DE GASPARIN. Translated by Authority. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


“ 4 valuable contribution to the literature of the Christian Evidences, and a masterly def of the 
divine authority of the Sacred Scriptures.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ We know no book which furnishes so convenient a manual of the class of topics to which it relates, and we shall be 
surprised if it does not become extensively popular.”—Dublin Daily Express. __ ; 

“In respect of talent we can compare this book with ‘The Eclipse of Faith,’ whieh is one of the best polemical 
treatises of modern times, and which it very much resembles.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

“A most valuable addition to our Theological Literature.”—€ourant. 














icity and 





LIFE of Dr. CHALMERS. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 12s. 
Dy. CHALMERS’S ASTRONOMICAL DISCOURSES. New 


and handsome Edition.. Small 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


LOUISA VON PLETTENHAUS; or, the Journal of a Poor 


Young Lady. Translated from the German. With Frontispiece, designed by J. B, Cloth, gilt, 
price 3s. 6d. 


“Written in a spirit of gentleness and Christianity that must commend it especially to the young.”—Dorning Post. 

“ & singularly interesting chapter in the heart’s life of a young girl.” —Edinburgh Advertiser. 

“ Beautifully true to nature ; full of the most touching pathos, most lovely Christian sentiment, and, what is not 
always found in the same companionship, most thorough, sound, practical good sense.” — Youth's Magazine. 

“ A romantic and engaging story."—Nenconformist. 





WORKS BY L. F. BUNGENER.—Authorized Editions. 
VOLTAIRE and HIS TIMES, In 1 vol. small 8vo. pp, 552, 


price 5s. 
In 2 vols. small 8vo. with Frontispieces, price 7s. 


FRANCE BEFORE the REVOLUTION ; or, Priests, Infidels, 
and Huguenots in the Reign of Loais XV. ' 


“ A rich historical treat.”"—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 
“ Written throughout with earnest 
matic effeet, and its characters are boldly and clearly drawn.”—Morning Post. 
“ More interesting reading is very rarely met with.”—Atlas. i . 
“ According to the opinion of a competent judge, there has been no historical fiction, the work of a French writer, 
within the last fifty years, comparable to this most remarkable and instructive performance.”—Tait's M i 
“ As a speci of ti it p universal charms, 
Was never better exemplified.’"—Christian Witness. S ’ i 
“There are passages in the book of thrilling interest, and the whole is pervaded by a deep sense of the inviolability of 
conscience, and the wickedness of persecution....The edition, moreover, is a very neat one, and the translation reads 
with the ease of an original.” —Eclectic Review. 


HISTORY of the COUNCIL of TRENT. 


last Corrections and Additions communicated to the Translator. 
Crown 8yo. price 5s. 








French gaiety, under a garb of religious emotion, 


With the Author’s 


Second. Edition, with copious Index. 


“A substantial, clear, painstaking piece of history.. ..It is more pleasant to read, too, than the nature of the contents 
vould lead us to expect; the author having a good deal of French historical vivacity, and occasionally something of 
DAubigné’s picturesqueness of style. The work appears to be very well translated.”—Atheneum. 

“The work before us contains a great mass of interesting materials in a very accessible form. The translator has 
conferred an important service on the Protestant public, and we trust his work will be widely circulated.” — Bulwark. 

“ As a full and instructive work on the Council, we have entire confidence in recommending this book equally to the 
Protestant and Romanist public. It will be useful to both."—The Christian Times. 


Edinburgh ; Tuomas Constante & Co. London: Hamriton, Apams & Co. 
Dublin; James M‘Grasmay, 


and powes. Its principal scenes and incidents are described with great dra- } 





Just published, 
HE ROUTES to AUSTRALIA, considered 
snd Distance Tables, explanatory. of Moutes, Price la; tee 


. 1s. 6d, 
ondon: Edward Stanford, Colonial Bookseller, 6, Charing-cross, 














ANADA: its present Condition, Prospects, and 
_ Resources, furs bed for the Information of mcrae | 
mig: By WILLIAM HUTTON, a resident Agricultu 
pL ay for the last twenty years. Now ready, price ls. ; 
post, 1s. 6d. 

onan: i ont mney | ee 6, Charing- 

‘088, who will forward Emigration, 
application, inclosiag.one stamp. penheangunt >. sid 

RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 
A FRENCH MAP of RUSSIA in EUROPE 
and TU RKEY, comprising the Baltic and Black Seas, with 

the adjacent Countries, 1s Now PUBLISBED. Price Se, in sheet ; 
case 88.; per post, 6d. additional, 

London : Edward Stanford, 6, Charing-cross, who will forward 
on application a List of Maps of the Seat of War. a4 “ 

BALTIC AND BLACK SEAS. 
[THE ADMIRALTY CHARTS of these Seas 
ARE NOW PusLisnep. Price, plain, 2% 6d. each; in case, 

58. Coloured, 38, 6d.; case, 68.; per post, 6d. additional. 

London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing-cross, who will forward 
on sppliention (gratis) a List of Admiralty Charts of the Coasts 





DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 


and Harbours of these 
A MAP OF THIS DISTRICT, on the scale 
of 9 miles to the inch, an exact transfer from the Austrian 
Government Map, published by the Quartermaster-General at 
Vienna, is Now reapy. Price, in 6 sheets coloured, 12s, ; case or 
rollers, 218. ; rollers, varnished, 248, 
“ A very excellent Map of these Principalities, on a large seale.” 
Times, April 3. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing-cross, inburgh : 
Edmonston & as, 87, Princes-street. Dublin: Hodges & 
Smith. Liverpool: Smyth & Co. Berry-street. 


GEAT OF WAR.—BAUERKELLER’S RE- 
LIEVO MAPS, framed. col d, and ished 

each, exhibit the Physical Feature of each Co 
striking manner than other Maps; the relative 
Mountains are seen a glance. RUSSIA IN E in- 
Guding the entire Seat of War in the Baltic and Black Seas, the 


t 
jaucasus, enia, The OTTOMAN EMPIRE, extending 
farther South than the preceding, with an Enlarged Plamof the 


horus. 
laeaens Edward Stanford, Mapseller and Stationer, No, 6, 
Charing-cross, London, who will forward a List of the other Maps 
in this Series on licat 
Just published, price One Shilling, = 
HE WAR, in some of its Social, Political, and 
Religions fepecte. 
By THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
Author of* Pleas for Ragged Schools,’ &. 
Edinburgh: A. & €. Black. London: Hout & St 


Now completed, and at a reduced price, in 6 vols. 4to. cloth boards, 
CONES PLANTARUM INDLILZ ORIEN- 
. TALIS; or, Figures of Indian Plants By Dr. ROBERT 
WIGHT. F.LS. Surgeon to the Madras Establishment. With 
2,086 Lithographed Plates. 
Dr. WIGHT’S other Books on INDIAN BOTANY are always 
on hand ; and Odd Parts may be obtained to complete sets. 


H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street, London, and 200, Broadway, 
New York. 























BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ VANITY FATR.’ 
This day is published, price One Shilling, No. 8 of 
HE NEWCOMES.” By W.M. THACKERAY. 
With Illustrations by Ricnarp Doyte. 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


“ 





This day is published, the Second Volume of the 
W ORKS of SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 


Being Vol. I., of 
TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR, 
To be completed in Two Volumes, price 4s. 6d. each. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. Sold by 
all Booksellers. 
PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S 
' DP eteemn 4 — Set OF COMMON L&FE. 
No. VL., price Eightpence, contains 
THE LIQUORS WE FERMENT. 
Nos. L. to V. contain s 
1. The Air we Breathe,and The Water we Drink. 6d. 
2. The Soil weCultivate,and The Plant we Rear. 6d. 
3. The Bread we Eat, and the Beef we Cook. 8d. 
4, The Beverages we Infuse. 10d. 
5. The Sweets we Extract. 64d. 
The above may be had as a Volume, neatly bound in cloth. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. Sold by 
all Booksellers. 
w ready, pr 
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URRAY’S BRITISH CLASSICS. — The 

vi f this Series of Stanvparp Epitions oF 

Brotian Avruons contal ins the Third Volume of CUNNING- 
HAM’S EDITIUN of GOLDSMITH'S WORKS, and is pub- 
li Shin dep: and the Fourth Volume, completing the Work, 
will be ready early in May. 


Albemarle-street, ‘April 2 29, 1854. 
This day is published, May 1, 185 
HE PROSPECTIVE REV iEW : a Quar- 
terly Journal 2 Theology and Literature. Price 2s. 6d. 
No, XXXVIII. Contents. 


rdi: his Life and Writing 
ae Brith ; Laas its Author's Defence thereof. 





1. Giocomo Leopa: 
2 ane Ecli 

2% The Spirit of the Bibl 

} The Pp Rasch of Education, in its relation to Religion. 


London : John Ch 142, Strand. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
A REVIEW OF THE PUBLISHING SYSTEM 


Will appear on Tuesday next, the 2nd of May, in 





THE COURIER AND CHURCH REFORM GAZETTE, 


PRICE SIXPENCE, STAMPED. 


THE COURIER AND CHURCH REFORM GAZETTE is published every alternate Tuesday, advocating a thorough 
Reform in the Church of England, and containing a Critical Review of Home and Foreign Affairs, Ecclesiastical, Po}j- 
tical, Social and Literary. 


London: Hore & Co. 16, Great Marlborough-street. 








FRASER’ S MAGAZINE for MAY, 
price 2s. 6d. ; or by post, 38,, contains :— 


Cronstadt & the Senta} Fleet. |The Decline and Fall A the 


The Three the} Corporation of Londo 
‘Author of a. “The Shade of i Corporation in Relation to 
oo . lo. he Danub ube fi from Vienna to 
Gallinaceana— Pheasants. Jonstantino; 
General + it or, The ay | Rescarense = im Dutch Literature. 
‘Author ‘i of * D igby Mand’ Wolf Nurses in India. 
Chaps. IX. and Sirius. = Fai W 
Cautions for the T. imes. Leaves from a Dream-Book. 
Lord John's Sacrifice. Party Government. 





London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
HE HOMILIST for May (No. XVII), price 
1 mtains 


8. C0) 
. The Necessary Instrument of True Pr 
x Buying the Truth. By the Rev. A. Han 
3, Germs of Thought: BU hristinuity and Pharisaism—The Per- 
fection of Humanity—The Moral Mirror of the a 
4. The Religion of Semblance, and the Religion of Substan 
5. Glances at ad Preachers—W illiams of Wern. By the Rev. 


Dr. Jen 

“It is of all Thought Books for Ministers the most suggestive 
and philosophical we have seen for many a yeer. If we have any 
objection to make, it is on the score of too poset an expenditure 
of mental wealth.”— Monthly Christian Spectator. 

Just published, in one vol. price 88, 6d. cloth, 

CONSECRATED HEIGHTS; or, Scenes of 

es By the Hev. R. FERGUSSON, L.L.D. 





n a few days, in one vol. crown 8yo. 
SACRED STUDIES ; or, Aids to the Deve- 
lo ent of Truth. Being a Second and enla: Edition of 
lecourees on Important Subjects.’ By ‘the vy. Dr. FER- 


Ward & Co, 27, Paternoster-row. 


TH EDUCATIONAL TIMES for May (price 
6d.; stamped 7d.) contains, among other Articles,— 

. Preparation of Teachers. 

Natural History :—The Slug. 

The Teaching Bervice. 








. Examination of Sebools in connexion with the College of Pre- 
. Pattie Be poten Fagging. 


a ee eer 
7i-) 
3 
= 
= 
2 
i—% 
s 


eaten 
9. Mathematics, & &e. 


Published by C. H. sews 131, Fleet-street ; of whom may be had 
many of the back Numbers. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for MAY, price 28. 6d., or 4 post, 3., contains :— 
1. Forbes’s Norway and its Glacie 
2. Memoir of Colonel Cameron, ofF Fassifern, K.T.S. 
3. Dante and his Translators. 
4. The Painter Festus. 
5. Sir Jasper Carew, Knt , Chapters XLVIL, XLVIII., XLIX. 
6. The ng Doytschin. ;From tl the Serv: 
7. Frene Dramatists ant Acto 
8. Prapietings a 
s Professor ee * Christopher North.” 
0, The Eastern Ques 
5 Dublin: James nell 50, Upper Sackville-street. William 
Orr & Co. 2, Amen-corner, "London, and Liverpool. John 
, w%, Edinburgh. 


J OHNSTON’S MAPS of the WAR, engraved 
from entirely New Drawings, and containing the latest and 
me accurate information 
I. THE BLACK, SEA. Gavcasy s, Crimea, &c., with La 
of Sevastopol, and the Positions of the Ships aud Batte 
fram H.M.8.F. “ Retribution.” The Booe orus and Beicos Bay. 
—Il. THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPAL TIES, ane, adjoining 
Countries from Vienna to Constantinople, ong Map of CentRaL 
Europe, from St. Petersburg to Cairo.—III. THE ALTIC C SEA 
and German Ocean, with enlarged Plans of Cronstadt, Sveaborg, 
Revel, Port Baltic, and Gulf of Riga. 
or the 3 by post,3e, 6d. 


Price, Coloured, 1s. each ; by post, 1s. 4d. ; 
PB yom ma W.& A. K. Johnston, G hers and E 
he Queen; and all Booksellers. 
This day, Third Edition, One Shilling: pat free, 1 8. “| 
HE FATE of CHRISTENDOM. 
th HENRY DRUMMOND. 
____ London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 
" Published by ROBERT HARDWICKE, 
38, CAREY-STREET, LINCOLN’S INN. 


British Ferns (A Plain and Easy Account of), 

wherein each Species is described under its ti 
and the ook eb of those Genera ven in words a: 
it . Glossary of Technical Terms. By the Rev. 


E. La 
“ A useful hittle tow book for those who wish to begin the study, or 
cultivation of British Ferns.”—Spect 
mam oy ache treatise that has yet been published on the sub- 








ae 











"Voslsesp 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, price 2s, 


The Two Princes; or, Sterlingcoin and 


Shamabram ; a FairyTale. By E.H. Square 16mo. price 1s. 


A Plan of Publishing to enable Authors to 


place their Literary Productions before the Public, without 
pecuniary risk or loss of interest in Co) ht F teoai 8 
- Price 6d. post free. — acne: 





THE NEW NOVEL. 


COUNTERPARTS. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘CHARLES AUCHESTER.’  @ 
In Three Volumes. 
London : SmitH, ELpEr & t Co. 65, Cornhill. 








MARSHAL MARMONTS TURKEY. 


Just published, Second Edition, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, with Map, 





PRESENT STATE OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 


By MARSHAL MARMONT, Duc de Raguse. 


Translated, with NOTES and OBSERVATIONS on the RELATIONS of ENGLAND with TURKEY and RUSSIA, 


brought down to the Present Time. 
By Colonel Sir FREDERIC SMITH, K.H., of the Corps of Royal Engineers. 


London: T. Harrison, 59, Pall Mall. 





— 
. 


ad 


11 


12 


13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 





London; Kobert Hardwicke, 38, Carey-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


- HANDBOOK TO THE 


- HANDBOOK TO THE ITALIAN COURT. 


CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM. 
GENERAL PUBLICATIONS. 


——>——__ 
Preparing for Publication, and will be issued on the Day of Opening, the following 


GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CONTENTS OF THE EXHIBITION :— 
GENERAL GUIDE BOOK TO THE: PARK AND BUILDING. With 


numerous Illustrations. By SAMUEL PHILLIPS. 


HANDBOOK TO THE EGYPTIAN 
OWEN JONES and SAMUEL SHARPE. 





COURT. With Illustrations. By 


HANDBOOK TO THE GREEK COURT. With Illustrations. By Gerorce 
SCHARF, Jun. 
HANDBOOK TO THE ROMAN COURT. With Illustrations. By Grorce 


SCHARF, Jun. 


ALHAMBRA COURT. With Illustrations. 


By OWEN JONES. 

HANDBOOK TO THE NINEVEH COURT. 
A. H. LAYARD, M.P. 

HANDBOOK TO THE BYZANTINE COURT. 


By M. DIGBY WYATT and J. B. WARING. 


HANDBOOK TO THE MEDIEVAL 
M. DIGBY WYATT and J. B. WARING. 


HANDBOOK TO THE RENAISSANCE COURT. 
By M. DIGBY WYATT and J. B. WARING. 


With Illustrations. By 
With Illustrations. 


COURT. With Illustrations. By 


With Illustrations. 


With Dlustrations. By M. 


DIGBY WYATT and J. B. WARING. 


HANDBOOK TO THE POMPEIAN COURT. 
GEORGE SCHARF, Jun. 


HANDBOOK TO THE COURTS OF MODERN SCULPTURE. By Mrs. 
JAMESON. 


THE PORTRAIT GALLERY OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. With Illus- 
trations. Described by SAMUEL PHILLIPS, 


HANDBOOK TO THE ETHNOLOGICAL AND ZOOLOGICAL DE- 
PARTMENTS. With Illustrations By Professor EDWARD FORBES and Dr. LATHAM. 


THE EXTINCT ANIMALS DESCRIBED. With Illustrations. By Professor 
OWEN. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE INDUSTRIAL DIRECTORY. 


With Illustrations. By 


These Books, written in a popular style, but with a strictly instructive and educational aim, are to be published sepa- 
rately at a very low price, in order to bring them within the reach of all visitors. 





Advertisements for one or all of these publications will be received, from this date, by Messrs.. BRADBURY & 
EVANS, Printers and Publishers to the Crystal Palace Company, at their Office, 11, BOUVERIE-STREET, FLEBT-STREBT, 
where all necessary information relating to these Works may be obtained. 
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Just published, price 4s. 
oO E M 4 By MELANTER. 
P . Containing 28 ‘ watts, Beams Pam. Mahometan Legend, Poor 
' 
Englishman! the. Seanders & Delag, Gon Gonduit-street, 
Just published, 


By WILLIAM & eee | as CASH. 
Foolscap 8vo. cloth, p 


IFE and TIMES of JOHN: PENRY, THE 
Marryr, 1559-1593. By JOHN WADDINGTON, Author 
of‘ Emmaus,’ &c. 





Foolscap 8vo. cloth, pri 
FACTS WITHOUT FICTION. By Dr. 
HEWLETT, Author cf*Thoughts — pipes 
8vi 
WORKING WOMEN of of t the LAST HALF- 
CENTURY: the Lesson of their Lives. By CLARA LUCAS 
BAL '. 


London, 5, Bish te-street Without. 





NDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COMPANY, 
No. 72, Lombard-street, London. 


Trustees, 
Richard Malins, Esq.,Q.C. M.P. | J a bell Renton, Esq. 


James Fuller Madox, bsq. Ric Spooner, Esq. M.P. 
William Wil — Esq. 

William Adams, Esq. renobert H. Forman, Esq. 

John ——. Esq. John Hamilton, Esq. 

HLA n, Esq. J. Mathews, Esq. 

) Daveerfield, Esq. harles o. Parnell, Esq, 





Cc 
Ww. by ms Esq. 


Henry Adron, Esq. “ Ralph W. Bishop, Esq. 
Charles M* Cuiloch: Esq. Henry Burnett, Esq. 
Solicitors— Messrs. Atkins & Andrew. 
Secretary—David Alison, Esq. 
Paddington Local Board, 24, Connaught-terrace, Edgware-road. 
The Rev. Jas. Shergold Boome, * Harrington Lowther. Esq. 
sq. 


A.M. harles Pemberton, 
Captain Creed. Goren, Y. Robson, Esq. 
Roger Gadsden, Esq Trinder, Esq. 








Just out, French in a Month.—The 36th edition, 3s. 6d. boards, 

D® PORQUET’S TRESOR, for Turning Eng- 
lish Sate 5 French ob Sight _Secrétaire for ditto, 3s. 6d.— 
Grammar, Phrastology —First Reading Book, 
28. sa Dictionary, 58. 
ondon : Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 

A List of 40 bs Works for Italian, French, and German, by 

the same Author, may be had. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 





QUARTO SERIES. 
VANGELIA AUGUSTINI GREGO- 
RIANA. By the Rev. J. GOODWIN, B.D. 208. 
xv. AN HISTORICAL INQUIRY touching 


ST. CATHERINE of ALEXANDRIA, jesteated by a Semi- 
Saxon Legend. By the Rev. C. HARDWICK, M 


xu. 


OCTAVO SERIES. 


1. ANGLO-SAXON LEGENDS of ST. AN- 
DREW and ST. VERONICA. By C. W. GOODWIN, M.A. 


1. GRAECO-EGYPTIAN FRAGMENT on 
MAGIC. By C. W. GOODWIN, M.A. 38. 6d. 


ur. ANCIENT CAMBRIDGESHIRE. By 
c.C. BABINGTON, M.A. 

REPORTS and COMMUNICATIONS. Nos. I. 
and II, 1s, each. 

INDEX to BAKER MANUSCRIPTS. 7s. 6d. 


Cambridge : Prtabes at the Pitt Press. J. Deighton; Macmillan 
& 2 ts Cambridge. John W. Parker & Son, and George Bell. 





fth Edition, 
ASEGUE'S FRENCH PROSE. After Ollen- 
dorff’s System. Recommended A A the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, 
none Fre a 5% “ore “soo nol 2,000" roy Lan: 
guage wil  French)—a onar’ uen 
occurring in the Eats. which pan hy ritten or done vivid 
voce, that no doubt can be left of the Students success. — 
FRENCH ARTICULATION; or, Gift of Flaency—by -Verbs 
with Idiemetion! Sentences, price ce 18, 
*. J. Rivington, 3, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


Just published, price 9d. 
THE NEW VOLUME OF READINGS FOR TRAVELLERS. 
whet WRIGGLESES ; or, The Awkward 
FAMILY. y YRNEH KOORBEZARG, Author of 
f- = along the ue? With Two Eng ig by a 


Liv rerpeel i pabliched by Edward Howell, Church-street; and 
= =< Pe Booksellers, and at the Railway ‘Stations in England, 
reland, an 














Just out, expressly for Youths, 38. 
Dp PORQUET'’S BSsTOrRs DE} FRANCE, 
Histoire d’Angleterre, ditto English 
Tesoretto, for Turning Poglish i into to Htalian, 3a. 6d. ; ditto for Sus 
man, French, Spent, Portuguese, 38. 6d. eac 
ondon : Marshall & Co. 








published, in post 8vo. price 68. 6d. 
ECTURES on the TRUE, the BEAUTIFUL, 
and the GOOD. By M. VICTOR COUSIN. Translated, 
with the soprebetion of the Author, from the New and greatly 
improved Edition, by O. W. WIGHT, ‘Translator of Cousin’s 
“Course of the History of Modern Philosophy.’ 

“We cannot too highly recommend this book. It is very long 
since we had a volume i in our | hands that has afforded us so much 
gratification in the = fournal. 

Edinburgh: T. & i . ‘London : Hamilton, Adams & Co, 


This day, Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. feap. ty 98. 
RIENDS IN CO NCIL. 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


PAUL’S GUIDE TO eye ange — ZEALAND. 
Just published, in 18mo. pi 
SOME ACCOUN NT of the CANTERBURY 
SETTLEMER?. NEW ZEALAND. By the Rev. K. B. 
PAUL, Commissary of the Bishop of 
forme Itiy F Feliow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, W aterloo-place. 


Sixth Edition, 4s. 6d. ; Small Edition, 2s. 6d., post free (stamps), 
Pe sRFECT and ROBUST HEALTH, with a 
1 Refutation of Allopathy, H \ hi 
Water Cure. hye PATS ICIAN. ‘psstatar omoeopathy —— 
“ Alike invaluable to the healthy and diseased.”— 
Shows how pugilists, debilitated by excesses, S "ina a few 
weeks their remarkable health and strength.”— Reo. Dr. S ‘mith. 
London: Arthur Adamson, 153, Pionadilly: 


In Menttily Numbers, price 6d. each, with 24 beautifully em! 
ned Plates, May Ist will be DRY No. I. of 
PLowers and HERALDRY ; or, 
Emblems and Heraldic Figures, com! mbined to express Pure 
Sentiments, Kind F Sines and? rele Principles. 


uthor of Favourite Field ‘Flowers,’ &e. 
The work ant be completed in 14 Numbers, forming a handsome 
Volume, price 7s. 6d, bound in cloth, gilt ; or 10s. 6d, morocco. 
London: Houlston & St 65, P 








ew Zealand, and 








ana 





TOW. 





Secretary—Char! les Hoghton, Esq. 

The Policies of this rr bolas in indisputable, (in terms of the 
Deed of Constitution duly registered,) are TRANSFERABLE 
SECU RITIES, their validity not being dependent, as in the case 
of ordinary Policies, upon the import of past, and perhaps forgot- 
ten circumstances, and oftice documents. sed as FAMILY 
PROVISIONS, they relieve the assured from al doubt and 
Sastely se to the future. This is a purely Mutual e+ the 
_ fits being divided amenest ¢ te ass' themselves. e fol- 

owing shows the large and stead ly progress rogressive business the Com. 
pany is now doing, and has done = ing the last five years :— 


Sums Assured. New Premiums, 


seeeeeee . 647 
+ 110,215 3,974 
127, 4,438 
. : 1 4 4,296 





4,532 
ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 
SELF-PROTECTING LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY 
OMPANY have introduced a plan of Assurance, where reby 

the eheane important advantages are secured by ONE POLICY: 
a at payment of a principal sum to the ‘Ansared himself at a 


> An +— to commence at that age. 
mes of a principal sum in in the event of death, when- 


oun tha ma: 
47 fol bees of all sums paid, although the Premiums 
ann A. any time be discontinued. 
5. Relief from the payment of Premiums after a specified age. 
af pF, riodical payments, so as to suit the convenience of 
e Assu 

The Premiums are made payable quarterly, half-yearly, or 
yearly; but by an arrangement with an Agent acting for the Com- 
pany, they ay mang be paid weekly or monthly. 

‘All th vantages are obtained by One Policy; and there is 
no A of any sum that k. been paid incase the party should 
not continue his Tar ments. 

As an exam > paren aged 25, by paying 148. quarterly, will 
secure 50l. paya! * to himself on his attaining 60 years of age, an 
an Annuity of 101. on reaching that age; and in the event of his 
death at any time (however soon that may happen after he has 
made the first Bila the’ the 50l. will be paid to his represen- 
tatives. By doubling the Premium the sum assured will be 100/., 
and the Annuity 201. If, in place of fixing upon the age of 60, he 
should prefer the age of 55, the gore of Assurance for 50/., and 
an Annuity of 10/1. would ‘be 32 9d. yearly. As an example of 
the — of discontinuing to bay Premiums, suppose & person 
a Self- olicy for 100. and an Annuity 
sob payable os attaining 60, Sod to continue the’ payment of 
Premiums only until he reaches 35 years of age, in such case the 
Policy will remain effectual to the extent of 27/ 4s. 6d., and an 


Annuity of 51. 88. 10d. 
ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 
London, 72, Lombard-street. 


RAILWAY LIFE ASSURANCE, BY ONE PAYMENT. 


HE INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY 
CUMPANY grant Felisieste Members of their own Compan: 

assuring against th b; Pay. wave, oo on Ferment of ONLY ONE 
OF ny vty SHI Lins CENT. 


su a hus, a person 
aged 30, who has an ordinary _ Hd with the Company for 
1001., for which he pays 21. 48. 11d. annually, may have a Kailway 
Policy for i for one single payment of ge payable i in the event 
of his death by railway ident, and i to the 1001, 
secured by the cndinene Policy. 

ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON, 


SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 


ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 

Policies effected with this Sockety after Midsummer, 1850, and 
remaining in force at each Septennial period of division, will par- 
ticipate in Ls K-FIFTHS: of ‘the et Profits of the Society 
accruing after Midsummer, 1850, in Proportion to. their contribu- 
tions to those profits, and g to the 
in the Bociety's Prospectus. 

The ums required by this Society for insuring youn 
lives are lower than in many other old-established offices, an 
Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an ample guaran- 
tee fund in addition to the accumulated funds derived from the 
investments of Premiums. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office u} pone 
street, Landon, a“ of any of the Agents of the S 

HARLES HENKY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
CAPITAL 000, 




















John Fuller, Esq. yy: 

Lewis Burroughs, Esq. dward Lee, Es. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 
Major Henderson. Major Turoer. 
C. H, Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

The BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
yee ies who have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 


_ ja and Annuities granted as usual. 


INDIA BRANCH. 
Dee has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
an 
ye Tables of Rates. both English and Indian, can be had on 


application at the Uffi 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


Directors. 
William Butterworth Bagte, ee Come Gactrnan, 








ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED in 1797, 





70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, ew Cross, Westminster. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Thomas Hoigen, Res 
William Cotton, Es H 
Flite Sti, vat ee horaman 
ames 0 ~ .| C. Ham F Bs 
Henry Grace, | Sieteme en Karn re 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. | Marmaduke W. 


N.B. X. charge for Policy Sayes. 

The present Septennial period, prior to the next Division of 
Profits. will terminate on the 2nd of J uly, 1854 :—All Policies now 
effected (and ener words continued in force for five years) on the 

my a Premium, will share in the Surplus. 

rospectuses andl Forms of —— apply at the Offices as 
above, or to any of the Company's Agents. 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
(FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES). Offices, Cornh’ 
70, Baker-street, London ; pole sree. Dublin ;G Grenengen we sreth, 
Hamburgh; Exchange-sti est, and Tithebarn-street. 1 Liver- 
ool; iorth Nelson-street, Edinburgh. Instituted in the reign of. 
ueen Anne, a.p. 1714. 


hairman—JAMES BERTL 
C n—JAMES B 
'y-Chairman—STEPHEN TWILSONe Esq. 





Thomas A John Paynter, Esa. 
Nicholas Chart on, Esq. John 

8. Preston Child Henry Rutt, 

Willion Gilets Esq. George Spencer Smith, Fe. 
John rt, Esq. Henry Aldwin Soames, Esq. 
— Mais Esq. M.P. Richard Horsman So! ily, Esa. 

J. Remington Mills, Esq. Samuel Wilson, Esq. ia. 


John Morley, Esq. 
THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 


(HE WESTMINSTER and GEN TERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATIO 
At the Westminster Fire bien’ 
27, Ringotees. it) London. 





George Dodd, Esa. | Colonel |W. H. Meyrick. 
Yr: William Thrupp, Esq. 
This re offers to Assurers the securit; 
Guaranteed Capital, Lay t ° large Fund invest 
Stocks and on Mortgages be tee 
already received on Assuran ae 
The rates of a hereunder stated have been re-calculated, 
and are precisely y adjusted tothe risk of the Assurance undertaken 
by the Office, and are as low as is conaietene with security. 
Eight-tenths of the profits of the Association are divided — 
pt pt Ye —_e amneng the holders of Policies in the participating class 
° 
The "additions made to the sums assured by Policies which have 
participated in the three divisions of profit declared 1842, 1847, and 
1852, have averaged one-half of the pocmeunns paid on ‘hen. 
The assured may proceed to and reside in any part of Europe, 
La giving uotice to the Association, or paying any extra pre- 


_ aw dition of not absolutely necessary 
oe ithe mem = of the Association has Soon withdrawn from the 
policies. 

Loans oteapeed | = the security of policies after two premiums 
have been paid em. 

— ~~ may — ‘paid Year! Malt roorty, ot Quast or Quarterly. 
very information on the sul bject of Li 
tained on application at the Offi 
Annual Premiums for ti the Assurance of 1002, 
for the whole term of Life:— 


of an ample: 
| the Public 








can be ob- 











“Age.| With Profits. Age. | Without Profits. 
20 | £117 4 19 | £114 7 

2 8 10 | 30 25 4 
| 8 5 0 | 4 30 4 
50 410 6 | 50 a 
ow | 7 48 =. 614 3 











M. BROWN, Actuary. 
Agents required in the schacdeal Country Towns, 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 





39, THROGMORTON STREET, Barns and 14, Patt Matt. 
THOMAS fae re eA iderman, C. ‘acc 
WILLIA M LEAF y-C 
Richard E. Ards. Esq. y ohn Hum ery Eq. Ald. 
Edward Bates Rupert Ing 
Thomas Cam —-*g Thomas Kelly” . Ald. 
James Clift, ioe My my Pilcher, 





Lewis Pocock, 
Surgeon W. Couto “ean. Hibsbury lace Old Jewry. 
— joulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A. of King’s College. 

ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 

The premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with security. 
The Assured are protected by an ample Cy | awe 
assurance fund of 380,0001., invested on mortgage and in the Go- 
vernment stocks—and an : income of 80,0001, a year. 


Premiums to Assure £100. Whole Term. 
Age. | One Year. 'Seven Years. With Profits.) Without Profits. 





| 




















20 | £017 8 | £019 9 £1 15 10 £111 10 

cu 113) 127 255 207 

40 150) 169 | 307 21410 

50 iM l1igio | 468 4 oll 

60 24 317 0 | 612 9 6 010 
tual B 


uw ranch. 
Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end wy 
afterwards annually, to participate in f four-fifths, or 80 
o, a. of the profits. 
@ profit assigned to each Policy can be added to the sum 
astute, rd n ede of the annual premium, or be re- 


“_ the first division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on the pre- 
miums id was declared ; this will allow a permanent neheslion 
in the future annual payments for life of from 34 to 11 per cent., 
scores to the age, and a reversionary increase from 

28 per cent. on the premiums, or from 1 to 3 per cent. on 
the sum assured. 


Une-half of the “ Whole Term” Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 
as a debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent.,or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved onan ity. 

Medical At te dat id for their reports. 

ndan id for their 

Person: Ly to or reside in any part of Europe or 

Ee ar ae 
cers a every da. 
a quarter before 2 o’clock. Bares, ethrogmor dent Director. 
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Sours AUSTRALIAN BANKING COM- | 


ineerporpted Royal Charte: —The Court of 
Directors ae ERS Pe Cc +9 Fan SILLS at thirty 
days’ sight upon o ghee Company’s Bank at. laide. The ponmanes 


wat a vd = charge 
Aupusnee drafte on om South Australia erage “his C4 
ected. Apply offices, Broad. 
fon don. ” oe LIAM *PURDY, Manager. 
; London, April, 1654 
PATENT C CONCERTINA.—WHEATSTONE 
NVERT he ged to yk that the original PATENT 
—— INVER pd well as = nang one for improve- 
TED ¢ only to a them. ey, | Garetare, caution 
assume tees, 
theut Teta thoweperions sell inferior bn er pe at twice 


rea! Cc inas manufactured by the above firm 
— thet label = “may be had new (double action, with 48 
‘keys,) from five 


; or ditto; single action, three guineas. 
we pasoetment for exportation.—20, Conduit-street, 

Regent-strect, London. 
N 2; OTICE.._PROJ ECTILES.— Whereas, 
r. JOHN MACINTOSH has obtained several Patents 
for Ant a 4 in Projectiles, by means of very destructive 
cylindrical and —— spd other shot of great power and range, 
and for giving r direct motion to the same, of any size, 
} ay he hecesnlty of rifling the guns ; and for Repeating Fire- 
Arms and Cannons simple and inexpensive in — ion or 
adaptation. Ali ed not to use or 


FSinventio nsere therefor: 
= t any of such inventions of the said ied. John Macintosh 
thout ners erey from him, as proper measures qill imme- 








Stately if restrain sag? —_ ~y 4 of = of his 

Pat we; x. any a) 57 on the subjec ren ested 

madet to ” mp ‘M. SANDYS, 5, Gray’s Inn-square, 
April 22, 1854. 





—~ OF THE SEAT OF WAR.—By the 

atented Process, MAPS, CHARTS, and GRO- 

GRAPHICAT, WORKS can be Produced in a superior, expedi- 

tions. ant cucre* maetioelaniy atupied ot ‘hastrat a maper |“ 

‘aphical 8, cularly adap ons - 

ot om Journals: &c—Drawings and Estimates furnished at 
SUNN DOWERs, 6, Cumming: place, Pentonville Hill, London. 





ITHOGRAPH Y.—Messrs. DAY & SON, 
Lape om moet to the Queen, having built suitable and most 
extensive prem ore arger and more appropriate than any other 
establishment in the y— a now prepared to carry out with 
reater perfection and di , and more economically, all those 
Fisher ranches of “Artistic eee for which they have so 
been pre-eminent. Goer-ae ting, as perfected by them,is 
pon be - available, from the rapidity an d economy with which it 
is produced, for every pui of illust tration, tier “facsimiles of 
ictures or book-plates; likewise to the production of pattern- 
Cooks show cards, &c. “very description of y Engineering Pavme 
Plan Work, and allk ork 
fessional ~~ or thet trade, with a rapidity and puperiorty of of 
style, hit given.—17, 
Lincoln’ slun-felds 


ro ALL WHO VALUE THEIR SIGHT.— 
wm. POSER, = See Sag and Practical Optician to 
H.M. Board of Customs and the Hon. East India Company, 83 
adenball street, “SPECT ACLES, Practically a ied to Ibe to wees 3 
imperfect si Cataract Gl 














OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
ry ne Pas gin ye Lenses give correct defi- 
nition at the ce margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemieat esting foci coincident. 
Great Exhibition Jurors’ >» p. 274. 
res lenses for Portraiture having the greatest 


“Mr. Ross p 
intensity yet produced, by a ee the ae ofthe chemi- 
cal, actinic and The spherical aberration is also very 


y th in the central and oblique pencils.” 
“Mr. Ross exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 

is furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about S3inches 

in aperture. Faye be is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 

perfect up to the edge.” 

atalogues sent upon % application. 

A. Ross, 2, Feath gs, High Holborn. 








STEREOSCOPES. 
LAND & LONG, 153, FLEET-STREET 


OPTICIANS and PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS, invite attention to their stock of STEREOSCOPES of 


Paris, the Rhine, Windsor, &c. These 
pt and truth in the representation of natural objects are 


WHEATSTONE’S REFLECTING STEREOSCOPES, adapted 
for the exhibition of large views. Pictures for the same in great 
— 

LAND & Lone, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 
Pe cl Phaittee Explanation of the Phenomena’ sent on appli- 





OLLODION PORTRAITS and VIEWS, |. 
obtained with the greatest ease and certainty, by using 
BLAND & LONG'S preeaies of SOLUBLE COTTON. Cer- 
tainty of uniformity of action over a lengthened period, combined 
— the most faithful rendering of the half-tones, constitute this 
most val agent in the hands of the Photo, tographer. 
Albumenized Paper, for printing | from | glass and paper negatives, 
one of detail d by any other method, 5s, 


Peed and Iodized Papers of tried quality. 
I ion in the p 








Buiayxp & Lona, Opticians and Photographical Instrument 
Makers, and Sa Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, London. 
Catalogues sent on application. 


[MEROVEMENT IN COLLODION.—J. B. 
HOCKIN & CO., CHEMISTS, 289, STRAND, have, by a new 
mode of Iodizing, rendered their Collodion equal, they may say 
a r, in tveness Bi ive producing qusiilies to every 
3 er hitherto published ; the keeping a a and @ 
ira —_ for which their manufacture been esteemed, are 


paratus, Pure Chemicals, and —- seaxtsement for the Prac- 
tice ot Pho phy. Instruction in the A: 
THE Col 1:LO ION and PUSITIVE PAPER PROCESS, by 
J.B. HOCKIN. Price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 


IVE GUINEAS.—Mk. Wa. H. HALSE, the 
Medical Galvanist. obra nswick-square, London, informs 
his friends “that his FIVE-GUINEA AP ARATUSES are now 
ready.—Send two postage stamps for his Pamphlet on Medical 








SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
LUSTRES, ae. 44, eet ‘treet. London conducted in cone 


exion with their came 
Wine Glasses. W Hicny Fon ian tena and all Kinds sof Table ra 
at be he be bo prices. C; Chandelier. of ‘ace 


and elegant cariens, & for Gas or 
Glass al view. age sock pL me 


Ornamental on 

with despatch. — 

(HANDELIERS, &e.—APSLEY PELLATT 
& Co. (late Pellatt & Green) have always — few at their 

Glass Manufactory, Holland-st: Black: Tgest assort- 

ment in London of CUT-GLAS8S HANDELIERS. | both for Ges 

and Candles, of Ca wey S style, TY and price. These are 

manufactured only which from Pan highly 

—a poner. is so so superior to the a. lass n serra pently 


how contain, also, an imme oe variety a of every 
desorption of Table-glass, China and Stoneware of th 
a ty. HL able’ glass a, 0! ear first 





‘avern-keepers supplied at the lowest trade 





Just published, Fifth Edition, price 5e. 


“(\N the LOSS of TEETH, ” and as now 
restored bd the yey F TENT SYSTEM of SELF- 
HESION and TAP IL RY ANTTRACTION. WITHOU UT 
SPRines, WIRES, or LIGATUR ES. The invention is of im. 
portance to many peoene, and those interested in it should read 
this Treatise. Simpkin & para. and all Booksellers, or sent 
free by post by Mr. Howard, 17, George-street, Hanover-square, 


EETH.—By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Pat atom — Sealy puzented and Patented application of Chemi- 
cally-prepared White India-rubber in the Construction of Artificial 
Teeth, om and Pa’ ee M MOSEL 
Denti: OWER GROSVENOR-STREET, GROSVEROR, 
SQUA z. baie INVENTOR and PATENTE ao 
and invaluable invention, consisting in the ad BL 
most absolute ection and _ success, of CHEMICAL PRE 
PARED WHITE INDIA-RUBBER as a lining to the ian 
= or bone frame. The extraordinary rs 
may be briefly noted ina few of their im Sapna’ features, as 
the following :—All sharp a ove — no springs, wires, or 
fastenings are required ; eatly in freedom of suction is 
supplied; a natural clasiicity ee AJ unattainable, and a 
fit perfected with the most uw y, is secured ; while, 
from the softness and flexibility of of rr Sa ie agent en an loyed, thegreatest 
tender is given to the adjoining tee poe or rendered 
er by the absorption * ee 1. RO, The acids of the mouth 
the White IN 


no agence: Dia- 
fen BBER, and as it is —K.- —~%, Pathos ct of any tem pastes 
may with thorough comfort be imbibed and retained in ther mouth, 
all unpleasantness of smell or taste being at the same time wholly 
provided against 1 the peculiar nature of its preparation. Tobe 
obtained only at 

61, LOWER ee. LONDON; 

y-street, Bath 
10, Eldon-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ILOWER-POTS and GARDEN SEATS. — 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours, and solici ins) a Every de- 
scription of useful CHINA, GLASS. oony EA ENWARE, at 
3 aan possible price, for Cash.—250, Onterd. aa near Hyde 























jasses care! sui 
whose eyes ad been operated abla 
Forty Years. 


‘HE SIGHT PRESERVED by the USE of 
SPECTACLES, Nasty to suit every variety of vision, by 
means of 8 PTOMETER, which effectually prevents 
INJURY S 4-4 EYES ~\- the selection of improper Glasses, 
and is empy bee dS 

Bianp & Lone, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 








PHOTOGRAPHY.—THE GREAT PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC CAMERA MANUFACTORY. 
TTEWILL & MORGAN, 24 and 25, Char- 


Caledonian-road, Islin n, sole Manufacturers 
of OTTEWILLS REGISTERED LE-BODY FOLDING 
CAMERA. Tripod — Peiating & Prames, 
he Trade supplied. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS, 
TIEWILL & MORGAN’S MANU- 


FACTO 24 and 25, Chartotte termes, < Caledonian-road, 
Islington. TTT EW WILL’S REGISTERED OUBLE- BODY 
FOLDING CAMERA, d for Li o> dl or Portraits, mey 
be had of A. Ross, F eaiherstone-buildines, empents 
Institution, Bond-street, and at the Manu 
every description of Cameras, Slides, and Tripods may 
The Trade Li 








ve; ass 
be’ had.— 








oO FHOTOGRAPHERS, DAGUERREO- 
a een toe 
ic Acids. — 4 of Cadmium, Be, and every pare 





¢ 
Silver). 


Chemical requi: in the practice of Photogra’ . preva y 
WILLIAM BOLTON, Operative and Photesra phic hemist, 146, 
olborn Bars: Wholesale Dealer in every kind of Pho! hic 


Papers, Lenses, Cameras, and Apparatus, and Importer of French 

and German Lenses, bene tee hemicals, &c. Catalogues by Post 

-on receipt of Two heey ay tamps. New Manual of the Collodion 

Guineas 1s.; by Post, 1s. 4d. Sets of Apparatus from Three 
uineas. 


-YLO-IODIDE OF SILVER, exclusively used 

at all the Phot —The superiority 

is n in rsally acknowledged. Testimo- 

Tinks from the best Photographers and principal scientific men of 

— day, warrant ~ assertion, tas hitherto no preparation has 

een w uniformly such perfect pictures, 

combined — the greatest rapidity, of — In all cases where 

e two may be had at Wholesale 

price in separate Bottles, in which state it may be kept for years, 
aad exported toanyclimate. Full nergy oe for use. 

Cavution,—Each Bottle is stamped with a Red Label bearing my 

name, RICHARD W. THOMAS, Chemist, 10, Pall Mall, to 

counterfeit which is felony. 


CYANOGEN SOAP, for rEMovine all kinds 
of PHOTOGRAPHIC STAINS. The genuine is made only by the 
inventor, and is secured with a red label bearing this signature 
one address, RICHARD W. THOMAS, CHEMIST, 10, PALL 

MALL, Manufacturer of pure Photographic Chemicals: and may 
be procured of all respectable Chemists,in Pots, at 18, 28. and 
38. 6d. each, throughs fessrs. Edwards, 67, St. Paul’s Ne ne 
yd Messrs, essrs, Barclay & Co. 95, Farringdon-street, Wholesal 




















A RS VANISM.—By means of STRe: 
LLOW’S paqans POCKET BasrEey 

MATISM, “GENERAL, DEBILITY, BRO HiTis’ tic. 
DOLOREUX, TOOTHACHE all NERVOUS Oa NEURAL, 
and many other diseases, may ‘be cured, without the slishtest p 
or ineonvenienee, The Batteries are | used atthe hospitals, ae 

the most eminent of the medical 
card case, 

“Its ~ end is the same as Pulvermacher’s chain, pas it is 
more effecti Journal. 








c,”. 
is ensi iy rompl ed, and well adapted for the relief of ner- 
vous invalids, &c. &c. — Lancet. 

“It is admirably adapted for a variety of purposes, and particu- 
larly for medical use oo which purpose it is far superior to any I 
have met with.”—Andrew Crosse. 

ELLIOTT BROTHERS, 56, STRAND, LONDON. PRICE 
21a. ; by POST, 228. 


FORGERY OF DENT’S NAME ON WATCHES. 
DENT, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock 


e Maker to the Queen and Prince Albert, sole Successor 
the late E. J. Dent, at_61, Strand, 33 and 34, Royal Exchange, and 
the Clock Factory, at Somerset Wharf, begs to caution the public 
against buying V atches with the name of Dent upon them, except 
at shops where their genuineness may be relied on, as he has dis- 
covered that a num of very inferior Watches are being made 
and sold with the name forged upon them. 


INE-ART MANUFACTURE. ELkiIneTON 
& > ban ange A ey the attention of the Nobility, 
Gentry, Amateurs, Arti others i din the 
ment of British Art-M oe to their se asp ooo 











of Statuettes, Vases, &. ublished exclusively by them in Bro 
Silver, and Gold, from the Antique and select Works of Modern 
their Artistic and Plate, calculated for the 





Also Decorati 
Table, Sideboard, Library, Boudoir, a, 
t the late Great Exhibition 


hese w 
byan sward of the ‘Council Medal,’ at may be obiained at either 
of the ee ments— 
22, REGENT-STREET. 
is MOORGATE-STREET, | LONDON. 
NEWHALL- STREET, BIKMINGHAM. 


ALUES of GOLD.—WATHERSTON & 
BROGDEN, for the information of the public and their 
numerous patron s, beg to make the following announcement 
regarding the VALUE of GOLD, feeling persuaded that the 
interests of the fair trader and the public will be alike protected 
by the wide circulation of knowledge on this subject. Gold being 
divided into 24 parts or carats, it follows that gold, of 
24 carats fine, is en 13 carats .... 
4114 / 12 ditto 
1 5 | liditto 
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‘16, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. ; 








:| Satie of the lightest Construction, best 

build and finish, at reduced prices.— For SAhe, or to be Let 
assortment of New and Second-hand ey 

—— single and “double seated ngs 8, cs 

5 | Bish’ ¢ Barouches, Pilentums, Phaetons — Peagce’s ol 4 

lished Carriage Factory, 5, Lisle, or i faa Leicester- 

square. 


LFRED BROWN, Umsretia and ParasoL 

Maker, 147, MINORIES (near the Fenchurch-street Sta- 

tion), to invite attention to his Spring Stock of Parasols, in 

figured Moire antique oe: damask, and brocaded silk, in great 

variety, at low prices. — rge assortment of Umbrellas, from 1s, 

each to the highest quality, in silk of various kinds, with’ perlevis, 
steel, or whalebone ri 


URE ROUSSILLON, 26s., from. the vineyard 
direct—one of the finest known red wines, firm bodied, of full 
colour, with fine violet nb has the brightly deep glow of Bure 
gundy, a bouquet ——_ 
smoo her on the palate, 
in those temperaments th 
is rich, racy, and of mellow flavour; will i Dae to a great 
Gouenn, Seas ‘firmness, and vinosity of a very rfe*t kind are its c 
Dinner nee? 268., 308; da. ed or natural, 368; 
428,, 488. ; Moselle (Musvatel flavour), 
sparkling Champagne, of the — 
intage, 438.—Foster & INGLE, tre - court, 
ie age Gash. Carriage free to all railway stations in ogland: 


sors PALE or BITTER ALE. — 

rs. 3. ALLSOPP & SONS beg to inform the TRADE, 

that they are now stering orders for the March Brewings of 

their PALE ALE in Casks of 18 Gallons and upwards, at the 

BREWERY, + oon poe ; and at the under-mentioned 
Branch Establishments :— 








oldn raby be eas et 





LONDON, at 61, ane William-street, City ; 
LIVERPOOL, at Cook-street ; 
MANC TESTER, a Ducie-place 3 
pUpLEY, at the Burnt Tre: 
ASGOW, at 115, St. Vincent street ; 3 
DU BLIN, atl 1, Crampton 
BIRMINGH arket Hall; 
SOUT i WALES: at 13, King-street, B: Bristol. 

Messrs. ALLSOPP & SONS take the opportunity of announcing 
to PRIVATE FAMILIES that their ALES, so strongly F recom 
mended by the mee ae" may be procured in D 
and BOTTLES oa ply from all the most RESPECTABLE 


ween: = Rage “ = LLE ERS. on “ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE” 
ially aske i 
When in bottle, the genuineness of the label can be ascertained 


by its having “ALLSOPP & SONS” written across it. 


ARON LIEBIG ON ALLSOPP’S PALE 
ALE.—“I am: myself an admirer of this! beverage, ce mith 
own experience enubles me 
the opinion of the most eminent English } shysielans, ag av the 
agreeable and efficient tonic, and as a general beverage, both for the 
invalid and the robust.”—Giessen, May 6. 

Aleurrs PALE ALE ONLY is BOTTLED by PARKER 

& TWINING, Beer Merchants, 54, ne LL. 
58.5 _— -pints 








IMPERIAL MEASURE.—Quarts, 88. ; 
= eee 8s. per dozen. Also in casks of 18 gallons 
pwar 
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N* 1383) 
ae EMPRESS OF CHINA’S TEA, recom- 


fop its ity ; by the Nobility 
oie oe sin geaity ie SAR dbl ri same) ay 
ee tet: ond 
i. bt as at o, Coventry-street ; and by “ick ioe 


t the kingdom. 
ole Tea De Dealers only) where none are appointed. 
—— 


UTY OFF TEA.—The prices ofall our TEAS 


n REDUCED ad. 
ani thich ‘80 eo Bd te led,, 9 prices 38.,38. 2d., 


hh Souchong Tea, 38. 2d., 38. ‘id., 28. 8d., former prices, 
od. 3a. 8d., Best Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, 48. ya 
ice 48. 4d. Same Gunpowder Tea, 38. 8d., 48., 48. 4d., sd. 
prices 48., oe 48. 8d., and Ss. The Best Pearl Gun- 
former price 58. 
powder Coffee 18. 18. 2d., 1a, 3d., 18, 4d. Prime Mocha, 14. 4d. 
Rare Choice Mocha Coffee ty years old), 1s. 6d. 

Rogers of are sup gt at market prices. 

All goods sent carriage free by our own vans, if within eight 
miles. Teas, Ces, and Spices sent a? free to any rail- 
way station mer ket town in England if to the value of 40s. 
or upwards, » MILLI Ps & CO) PPANY, Tea-merchants, 8, 
King William-street, City, London. A general Price Current sent 
post-fre -free on application. 


FLARVEY'S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenby & 
SON deem it necessary to reiterate their Caution against 
rious | ip iptons of this approved Sauce. Every bottle of the 
GENU ption the mame of “WILLIAM LA- 
TENDS 0 on, deee back label” and the signature of “ELIZABETH 
LAZEN BY ” on the front. 
E. LAZENBY & SON’S ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES is still 
preeares with peoutier gre. -_— held in the highest estimation as 
uce for every description o 
Manufactured solely at their Sha established Warehouse, 6, Ed- 
ward-street, Portman-square, London. 


UY your CLOTHING ar ROBERTSS, 65, 
SHOREDITCH. You will be_ pleased, in addition to 
saving 38.6d.inthe£. NOTED FOR BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


rr 
HE BEST FIT WEARS BEST. 
“Costly thy habit = thy purse can buy 
But not expressed in fancy; rich not t candy, 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man.”— Shakapeare, 
THE BEST LOTH GIVES THE MOST WEA 
_HEMMENT & Co. Practical Tailors, 73, Cornhi i” 














ye STOVES, ot ae TRONS. — 


en-atrvet, an 
— "s-place. They are the largest < Mine ala. ene i co anes 
such an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, FIKE 
IRONS, and GENERAL I[RONMONGERY as aa be ap- 
proached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design 
or exquisiteness of workmanship. right stoves, with head 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 2/. 143. to 5L. 108. ; ditto with ormolu 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 5, 108, to 121. 12a; Bronzed Fenders 
sonar eine with standards, from 78. to 3l. ; Steel Fenders from 2. 15s, 
to, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 2. 15s. to 71. yes : 
Fire-irons, from 1. 9d. the set to 4. 48. Sylvester and all othe 
Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth plates. All which he is 
enabled to sell at these very redueed charges— 
Firstly—From the frequency and extent of his purchases; and 
Secondly— From those purchases being made exclusively for cash. 


EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY.— 

The largest assortment of London-made TEA URNS in the 

world (including all the recent novelties, many of which are regis- 
tered) ison SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, from 30s, to 6. 


BE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 

the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8, BURTON'S. He 
a TWO V SRY LARGE ROOMS, which are devoted to the 
RRCLUSIY E SHOW of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS and 
CHILDREN’S COTS with appropriate Bedding and Mattresses. 
Common Iron Bedsteads, from 17s. 6d.; Portable 5 uding Bed- 
steads, from 12s. éd.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dove- 
tail joints and patent sacking, from 2is.; and Cots from 2is, 
each. A ond Ornamental [ron and Brass Bedsteads, in great 
variety, from 2. 198. to 131, 13s, 





PAFIER MACHE and IRON TEA-TRAYS. 
—An assortment of Tea Trays and Waiters wholly unprece- 
dented, whether as to extent, v ewe or novelty. 
Gothic apave Papier Maché Tra: 
set of three. from oe. Od. to 10 guineas. 
Ditto, Iron dit from 13s. % to 4 guineas. 
Convex shape, di . .. from 
A large quantity of small ‘papier maché a iron trays, many 
of them executed in the highest style ofart, at about a quarter of 
their original cost ; being odd, or slightly out of condition. These 
are anny worth the attention of tavern and coffee- — 
eepers. Round and Gothic waiters, cake and bread baskets, 
equally low. 


WILLIAM 8. yee has | bi LAnem SHOW-ROOMS 








TJ] EMMENT & CO., Tattors, 73, CoRNHILL, 

study the peculiarities of every Figure, Po by satisfying its 
requirements, invariably produce a garment, whether a Lady’s 
Riding Habit, Mantle, Cloak, &c., or a Gentleman’s Coat, Trousers, 
Waistcoat, &e., that isspecially suited for the purpose it isintended 
to serve, Economy and a being duly _— 


oi ONDO 
(ouRT, MILITARY, Navat, CLERICAL, 
d LAY TAILOR, 
29. NEW BOND-STREET. 
RIDING HABITS, LIVERIES. 
ONE GUINEA DRESS TROWSERS. 


ESSRS. NICOLL, REGENT-STREET.— 

In England, or from France and Germany, the best talent 

in cutting, workmanship, and materials are secured, at any cost, 
for the use of gentlemen, by this firm. | 


The with 

lustrated in NICOLL’S well-known twoguines PALET TOTS 
(patented), also NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS, with useful 
ORNING COATS. 


These are sold in the Country and Colonies by recognized 
Agents, but in LONDON only at 22, CORNHILL, and the prin- 
cipal DEPOT in the centre of REGENT-STREET, extending 
from No. 114 to 120, 











all ting), exclusive of the Ry Soveted solely to the 
now of CENERAL FURNISHING wii NGERY (includ- 
ing Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and pee Wares, Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads, and Bedding), so arranged and classitied 
that purchasers may easily. and at once make their selections. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The money 
returned for every article not approv ed of. 

39, OX FO STREET (corner of Newman-street); Nos.1 and 
2, NEWMANSTREET 5 and 4 and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 


AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, are per- 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys, T 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the prices solow 
as te place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
ire-proof Safesand Boxes form a complete preservation for deeds, 
late, books, &c. from fire and thieves. ee Son, 57, St 
‘aul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- iverpool ; 16, Mar. 
ket-street. Manchester; and Horsley Fields, Wolverhampton. 


O YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS ?—Great 

Saving -_ Good forthe Animal.—Oat Bruisers, 22. 15s. 6d. 

and 41. 5s. 6d. ; Chaff Cutters, 11. 78. 6d. and 2l. 198. 6d.—Mary Wep- 
Lake & Co. ni, Fenchurch-street. 














HAFF-CUTTERS, of the best workmanship, 

258.; Two- ~~ Chaff Fngines, from 63¢.; Mills for Bruisin, 
Oats and Beans, from 458.—WiLuiAM Dray & Co., Agricultura 
Implement eon, Swan-lane, Upper Thames-street City. 





Under the especial petronage of er Majesty and aJl the Royal 
amily. 


RISH POPLIN: The only House for the exclu- 
sive Sale is ELLIOT’S, 54, ST. JAMES’S-STREBT. 


VERY THING FOR THE TOILET AT 
MECHI’S, 4, Leadenhall-street.—Superior Hair, Nail, Tooth, 
Shaving, and Flesh Brushes, Clothes and Hat Brushes, ‘Combs, 
Washing and Shaving Soaps. Nail and Corn Instrumen axors, 
Razor Strops and Paste, and Shaving Powder, Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s Dressing Cases, with or without fittings, in Russia Leather, 
Mahogany, Rosewood, and Japan-ware. Ladies’ Companions and 
Pocket- Ley, elegantly fitted, also Knitting Boxes, Envelo 
Cases, Note and Cake Baskets, Beautiful Inkstan 
and ap infinity of recherehé 


LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
containing Size, Price, and Description of upwards of One 
Hundred Articles, consisting of Portmanteaus, Travelling Bags, 
ies’ Portmanteaus, Despatch-Boxes, W Titing- Desks, Dressing- 
Cases, and other travelling requisites ; forwarded on receipt of two 


anes. 

Allen’s registered Despatch-Box and Writing-Desk, their Tra- 
velling Bag (with the opening as Jarge as the Bag), and the New 
Portmanteau,containing four compartments, are the best articles 
of the kind ever produced.—J. W. & T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of 
Portable Furniture and Military Outfitters, 18 and 22,Strand. 


RNAMENTAL PAPER HANGINGS, of 
English and French manufacture, consisting of Pannelled 
Decorations, and every style intended for the embellishment of all 
descriptions of Residences, Cabinet Furniture, and Upholstery of 
¢ first class, and at moderate prices, to insure grace of the 
soundest weskmenship ¢ and choicest design.—E. T. AKCHER 
#1, tg Oxford-street, Manufactory, Resa ‘Mills, waskeeate 
Surr E. T. Archer ctfully begs to state that he will remove 
to toll, Regent-street in next, 























THE CHOLERA!!! 
Prevented by the destruction of all Noxious Effluvia. 


REWS’S DISINFECTING FLUID.~ 

Recommended by the C ‘hysicians, LR CHEAPEST 
AND STRONGEST cH TERIA At OF ZINC. — Quarts, 2s.; 
Pints, 1s.; Half-Pints, 6d.—Sold by all Chemists, Druggists, 
and Shipping Agents . and at Commercial Wharf, Mile End, 
London.—Agents, Messrs. Drew, Heyward & Barran, Bush- -lane, 
Cannon-street, City. 


MPORTANTtoHOUSEWIVES.—CREWS'S 
RINSING LIQUID.—Every Lady in the land, who is desirous 
« peving | me Sg i e all kinds of Fabrics maintained after 
ashin uld instruct her servants and laundress to use 
CREWSS TRINSING LIQU TD. It effectually prevents colours 
in every description of material from running in washing, and 
secures brightness and permanence to the most ordinary material 
ane d oes colours, 
roprietor is certain that when this article is once used, 
wnbinntl ll not be conducted without it. Its cost is trifling ;— 
twenty drops of the Liquid are sufficient for one gallon of rinsing 
water. The trouble and vexation saved will be very great. Articles 
need not be picked to pieces before being washed, for the Liquid 
sneaxes: Oe mg drying clean and uniform in colour, under all cir- 
cumsta 
Sold in “Pottles at 6d. onl 9d. each, by all Chemists and Cilmen 


in the United Ki a _ 
____ Man ial Wharf, Mile-End, London. 
i" ETCALFE & CO”s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and is famous for the 
hairs not coming loose, 1s, An improved € Tothes Brush, incapable 
ofinjuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes of improved 














ARTIES FURNISHING are respectfully 
ited to call 7 INSPECT the extensive WARE-ROOMS 

of RICHARD LOADER, 23 and 24, Pavement, Finsbury, where 
they can be supplied ~ wt prices,and of guaranteed quality, 


ISHER’S DRESSING-CASES, for Ladies and 

Gentlemen, in silver or plated, are furnished with the mor- 

ticed partitions,and warranted to stand the tropical climate; also 

Travelling one ~ hin] Desks, Work-boxes, &c. Fisher has one 

of the largest stocks in London, at prices to suit all purchasers. 

Cases rellned. Catalogues post-free.—183 and 189, Strand, corner 
of Arundel-street. 


OCOA NUT FIBRE MATTING and MATS 
of et best quality. .—The Jury of Class 28, Great Exhibition 


Medal A 
Manufacturer: ao ba to, TRELOAR, Cocoa Nut Fibre 











d and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
the most successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.— By means of 
direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to secure to their 
ooo rs the luxury of a Genuine Smyrna 8 yonge. Only at 
ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S Sole Establishment, 130 n, 

Oxford. -street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution — Sowase of the words ‘* From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some hou: 

METCALFE'S | ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 28. per b box. 





M's KIRBY (late of Somerset-s street, Portman- 
square) effectually PREVENTS BALDNESS and LOSS 
of HAIR from every cause. Her treatment eradicates Dand 
andarrests Premature Greyness. 23, Mortimer-street, Cavendish- 
square, London. 

Miss Kirby’s EMOLLIENT POMADE is the best restorative 
for the Hair ever ete Siqgovened. and is strongly recommended for 
preventing Grey be had asabove. Wholesale or retail, in 
pots, price 3s. 6d. and scam, 





| Pattie -RUBBER COMBS.— W. Gay & Son, 


H HOLB t, have 
GOoDrE ANE PATENT yr Dia NURBE MBB. Yor alone 
can prove their superia: over . 


wpe rity ver tortoises <, surnosabie in 
aoe . in 
delicacy and elegance, whilst the price is only that of buffalo-horn, 


and are ae Dressing or Back Combs forwarded by 
post, pre-paid, 2. 24 


HE TEETH and HEALTH.—A good Set 
of Teeth ever insures favourable impressions, Ore their 
preservation is of the utmost importance to ¢very incividual, both 
as regards the general nent by the proper mastication of food, 
and the concequent of pure and sweet breath. Among 

the various preparations end for the Teeth, 

ROWLANDS ODONTO, 
Or Peart Dentirrice, 


stands unrivalled, Prepared from Oriental Herbs, with unusual 
care, this unique compound will eradicate all tartar and concre- 
tions, and impart a pearl-like whiteness to the enamelled purface, 
remove spots of incipient deeay, render the gums firm and red, a! 
from its aromatic nal impart sweetness and purity to “the 
breath. Price 2a. 9d. per 

Cavtion.—The words “ Rowlands’ Odonto” are on the label,and 
“A. Rowland & Sons, 20, Hatton-garden,” engraved on the Govern- 
ment Stamp affixed on each box. Sold by them, and by Chemists 
and Perfumers. 


RECKNELL’S SKIN SOAP, recommended 


as the best for producing a clear and healthy skin, being made 
expressly for the purpose of thie best materials, and not scented. 
Sold only in Shilling caeenae of either oat rounded Tablets or 
eight Squares. —BRE a TURNER & SONS, Wax and 
Tallow Chandiers. omy and oi -~— —— &e. to Her Majesty, 
Beehive, Haymarket, Lond bserve, eac hi Tablet and 
Square is aioe BRECKNELLS BKIN SOAP.” 


NOW THYSELF! — Professor BLENKINsor 

continues to receive from individuals of every rank the 

ost flattering testimonials of his success in Acocribing the CHA- 

acter KS of Persons from their HANDW RITING pointing 

out their mental and moral qualities, whether good or bad.—Ad- 

dress by letter, stating age, sex,and profession; Pelesins 13 uncut 
postage stamps, to Dr. B enkinsop, 344, Strand, Len 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been for many years sanctioned by the most eminent of 

the Medical Profession as an excellent remedy for Acidities, 

Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Ladigestion. As a Mild Aperient 

it is admirably adapted for delicate Females, particularly during 

; and it prevents the Food of Infants om eee sour 

during adion. Combined with the ACIDULATED LE ae 

SYKUP, it forms an Effervesci Aperiens Diy ht, which i 

highly agreeable and efficacious.—Prepared by DINNEFORD t 

, Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the improved 

th Hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond-street, London, and 
sold by al] respectable Chemists througheut the Empire. 


This day Published, sent free by post for eight postage stamps, 
egent-street, corner of Air-street, don. 
7 
EA FN ESS: Mode of Self-cure for Country 
Patients, by new and painless treatment; Deafness of any 

kind relieved in half an hour ; cured in a few hours ; instant relief 
from those unpleasant noises ‘in the ears. Dr. HERBERT 
FRED, Surgeon-Aurist, Member of the Edinburgh Royal College 
of Surgeons. Receives patients daily at his residence, 72, Regent- 
street, London (first door in Air-street). 


TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 
A RETIRED CLERGYMAN, having been 


—— to health in a few days, after many years of oot 
nervous § . is anxious to make known to others the mea: 
of cute; he wil “therefore send (free), on —s a stam ed 
envelope, pro erly addressed, a copy of the ription oa 
pan— —The . E. DOUGLASS, 18, Holland-st areal, , an 
.ondon, 


7 
RAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH effectually 
removes headache, sickness, dizziness, pains in the chest, 
&c.; are highly grateful’ to the stomach, promote digestion, create 
appetite. relieve languor and depression of spirits ; while to those 
who suffer from drowsiness, heaviness, and singing in the head and 
ears, they offer advantages that will not fail to be appreciated.— 
Sold by all Venders of Medicine. Price 18. 14d. per box, 


LAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PIL LS, 
price 18. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box.— Among the many dis- 
coveries that characterize this eventful age, nothing has conferred 
such a boon upon suffering humanity as the discovery of this 
cellent medicine for Gout, and Rheumatism.—Sold by all Medicine 
enders. Observe that “Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, London,” is 
impressed upon the Government stam mp. 


OUGH, CONSUMPTION, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD, NIGHT SWEATS, and FEVERS. Immediate 
relief and an ultimate cure is effected by PASCOE’S CONCEN- 
TRATED COUGH and CONSUMPTION MIXTURE, in all 
Affections of the Throat, Chest, Lungs, &c.; it is also a valuable 
remedy in the Febrile Affections of Children. In ali Bilious Dis- 
orders, Liver Complaints, lodigeeien in all its forme, Headache, 
Loss of Appetite, &c., PASCUE’S INFALLIBLE GLOBU LES 
will effect a radical cure.—Prepared only by the the Proprietors, 
HENRY & CO., Bohemia-place, Hackney. obtained’ of 
Barclay, Sutton, Newbu Sanger, or by eny Medicine 
Vender, in Bottles, at 1a. 14d., 28, 9d., and 48. 6d. each. 


ERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS is 


insured by 
Dr. soceeny PULMONIC WAFERS. 

“ Epsom, Feb. 6, 1854.—Gentlemen,—For some time past I was 
afflicted witha 47, distressing Cough 2 and Hoarseness, and which 
1 thought, from various symptoms I observed, would conduce to 
Consumption.— After neving % a re remedies, and finding 
little or no net I determined small per of your 

1 LOCUCK'S PULMONIC WAFERS, 
and tomy ous in less than two or I coed ‘myself perfectly 
restored ; and it is with deep-felt gratitude I return my sincere 
thanks to you and Providence that I am by means of your inva- 
luable Bh ys apes perfectly restored.—I am, Gentlemen, yours 
thenktee tat Wr 
To SINGERS ond ‘PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are Saredoabte 

for strengthening the voice.—Price 1s, 14d., 28, 9d., and lls. per 
box. Sold by all medicine venders. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILIS have 
effectually CURED a TUMOUR in the NECK.—John 
Mason, residing in Frogmore-street, Bristol, had been in ill health 
for years, and always complained of a soreness in theneck. He 
was seen by several medical gentlemen, but none were successful 
in affording him relief. However, after some time, a large tumour 
j= = = er his left ear, from which he suffered intensely, and 
after remedy without obtaining any benefit, until he 
mame use r Holloway’s Ointment and Pills. These wonderful 
medicines soon reduced the tumour, and ones cured i se 
he is now in the enjoyment of the most robust health.—Sold by 
all Druggists; and at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, 
Strand, London, 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WORKS AND LIFE. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, LIBRARY EDITION, Complete. 


Each Volume containing an entire Novel or Novels. With Fifty Engravings, including Portraits after ZuccHERO, SR GopFREY KNELLER 
Vanpyke, Le Tocquz, &c., and Illustrations by Witkre, LANDsEER, Fria, Etmore, Faxp, &c. 2 


Twenty-Five Votumes, Demy 8vo. Cornu, £11. 5s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS to the LIBRARY EDITION of the WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


A Series of Firry ENGRAVINGS on Steel, comprising Portraits of the Principal Personages, and Illustrations of the Incidents described in the 
Novels. 


In SETS, COLUMBIER 4to. INDIA PROOFS, before Letters, £2. 12s. 6d.; after Letters, £2. 2s. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, Abbotsford Edition, 2,000 Engravings on Steel and Wood, 


12 vols. cloth, £11. 11s. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 96 Engravings, 48 vols. cloth, #7. 4s. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 25 vols. cloth, £3. 13s. 6d. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, People’s Edition, 5 vols. cloth, £2. 10s. 
POETICAL WORKS, 24 Engravings, 12 vols. cloth, £1. 16s. 
POETICAL WORKS, 12 Engravings, 6 vols. cloth, #1. 4s. 
POETICAL WORKS, People’s Edition, cloth, 10s. 
PROSE WORKS, 56 Engravings, 28 vols. cloth, #4. 4s. 
PROSE WORKS, People’s Edition, 3 vols. cloth, £1. 6s. 
LIFE of NAPOLEON, 10 Engravings, 5 vols. cloth, 20s. 
LIFE of NAPOLEON, People’s Edition, cloth, 10s. 
LIFE of SCOTT, 20 Engrayings, 10 vols. cloth, #1. 10s. ~ 
LIFE of SCOTT, People’s Edition, cloth, 10s. 

A. & C. BEACK, Edinburgh; HOULSTON & STONEMAN, London. 





BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
LAY of the LAST MINSTREL, New Edition, Illustrated. 100 Engravings, from Designs by 


BrrkeT Fosrer and JoHN GILBERT, cloth, gilt edges, 18s. 


LADY of the LAKE, New Edition, Illustrated. 70 Engravings, from Designs by Birket 


Foster and JoHN GILBERT, cloth, gilt edges, 18s. 


BEAUTIES of SIR WALTER SCOTT. Cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
READINGS from the WORKS of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 3 vols. in One, cloth, gilt edges, 


7s.; each Vol. separately, 2s. 6d. 


TALES of a GRANDFATHER (History of Scotland). 3 vols. 50 Engravings on Wood and 


Steel, cloth, 12s. 
TALES of a GRANDFATHER (History of France). 50 Engravings on Wood and Steel, cl. 4s. 
SCOTT’S POETRY, Pocket Edition, containing his Five principal Poems, &c. 6 Engravings 


after TURNER, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. Royal 8vo. 27 Engravings from Turner, Portrait, &c. morocco 


elegant, gilt edges, 32s. 


LIFE of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 12 Engravings, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
A. & C. BLACK, Edinburgh; HOULSTON & STONEMAN, London. 
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